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TO    THE 

EARL   of    BUTE, 

Knight  of  the  mofl:  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter,  6cc.  8cc. 

My  Lord, 

IPrefume  to  prefent  to  your  lorclfhip  a  com- 
pleat  edition  of  the  Works  of  Ofiian. 
They  have  already  been  honored  with  your 
approbation,  and  have  been  received  with 
applaufe  by  men  of  tafle  throughout  Eu- 
rope, This  addrefs  therefore  is  not  an  en- 
deavor to  fecure  the  continuance  of  the  pub- 
lic favor  through  thefanclion  of  your  name. 
Little  felicitous  myfelf  about  the  reputation 
of  an  author,  I  permit,  with  no  concern,  the 
Old  Bard  to  take  his  chance  with  the  world  : 
It  proceeds,  my  Lord,  from  another  caufe ; 
the  ambition  of  beins:  hereafter  known  to 
have  met  with  your  favor  and  protection  in 
the  execution  of  this  v/ork  ;  an  honor  which 
will  be  envied  me,  perhaps,  more  fome  time 

hence 


DEDICATION. 

hence  than  at  prefent.  I  throw  no  reflexions 
on  this  age,  but  there  is  a  great  debt  of  fame 
owing  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  which  here- 
after will  be  amply  paid  :  there  it:  alfo  fome 
iliare  of  reputation  with- held  from  Ollian, 
which  lefs  prejudiced  times  may  beftow. 
This  fimilarity  between  the  Statefman  and 
the  Poet,  gives  propriety  to  this  dedication  -, 
though  your  Lordfhip's  avowed  patronage  of 
literature  requires  no  adventitious  aid  to  di- 
reft  to  you  the  addrelTes  of  authors.  It  is 
with  pleafurc  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
teftifying  in  public  with  what  perfedl  attach- 
ment, 

I  am, 

my  Lord, 

your  Lordiliip's  moft  humble, 
moft  obliged, 
and  moft  obedient  fervant, 


JAMES    MACPHERSON* 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING     THE 

ANTIQUITY,  &c.  of  the  POEMS 

O    F 

OSSIAN  the  Son  of  FINGAL. 

INQUIRIES  into  the  antiquities  of  nations 
afford  more  pleafure  than  any  real  advantage 
to  mankind.  The  ingenious  may  form  fyftems 
of  hiftory  on  probabilities' and  a  few  facfls ;  but 
at  a  great  diftance  of  time,  their  accounts  muft 
be  vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy  of  ftates 
and  kingdoms  is  as  deftltute  of  great  events,  as  of 
the  means  of  tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity. 
The  arts  of  polifhed  life,  by  which  alone  fa^ls 
can  be  preferved  with  certainty,  are  the  produc- 
tion of  a  well-formed  community.  It  is  then  hif- 
torians  begin  to  write,  and  public  tranfacftions  to 
be  worthy  remembrance.  The  anions  of  former 
times  are  left  in  obfcurity,  or  magnified  by  un- 
certain tradit'on^.  Hence  it  is  that  we  £nd  {q 
a  much 
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much  of  tlic  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every 
n:).tion  ;  poi-lerity  being  always  reatiy  to  believe 
any  thing,  however  fabulous,  that  reflects  ho- 
nour on  their  anceftors.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  remarkable  for  this  weaknefs.  They 
fwallowed  the  moll:  abfurd  fables  concerning  the 
high  antiquities  of  their  rcfpe(?tive  nations. 
Good  liiftorians,  however,  rofc  very  early 
amongfl  them,  and  tranfmitted,  with  luftre,  their 
great  a6\ions  to  pollerity.  It  is  to  them  that 
they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they  now  enjoy, 
while  tiie  great  aftions  of  other  nations  are  in- 
volved in  fables,  or  loft  in  obfcurity.  The  Cel- 
tic nations  afford  a  ftrlking  inftance  of  this  kind. 
7'hey,  though  once  the  mailers  of  Europe  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  *,  in  Ruffia,  to 
Cape  Finifterre,  the  wcftern  point  of  Gallicia  in 
Spain,  are  very  little  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
I'hey  trufted  their  fame  to  tradition  and  the 
fongs  of  their  bards,  which,  by  the  viciffitude 
of  human  affairs,  are  long  fince  loft.  I'heir  an- 
cient language  is  the  only  monument  that  re- 
mains of  them  J  and  the  traces  of  it  being  found 
in  places  fo  widely  diftant  from  each  other, 
ferves  only  to  iLew  the  extent  of  their  ancient 
power,  but  throws  very  little  light  on  their 
liiftory. 

*  Plln.  1,  6. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  poflefTcd 
old  Gaul  is  the  moft  renowned  j  not  perhaps  on 
account  of  worth  fupcrior  to  the  reft,  but  for 
their  wars  with  a  people  who  had  hiftorians  to 
tranfmit  the  fame  of  their  enemies,  as  well '  as 
their  own,  to  poftcrity.  Britain  was  firft  peopled 
by  them,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  beft 
authors*  ;  its  fituation  in  refped  to  Gaul  makes 
the  opinion  probable ;  but  what  puts  it  beyond 
all  difpute,  is  that  the  fame  cuftoms  and  lan- 
guage prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  both  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Csefar  f. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  poffeffed  themfelves, 
at  firft,  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next 
to  their  own  country  ;  and  fpreading  north- 
ward, by  degrees,  as  they  increafed  in  numbers, 
peopled  the  whole  ifland.  Some  adventurers 
paffing  over  from  thofe  parts  of  Britain  that  are 
within  fight  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the 
Irilli  nation:  v/hich  is  a  more  probable  ftory 
than  the  idle  fables  of  Milcfian  and  Gallician 
colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus  X  mentions  it  as  a 
thing  well  knov/n  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  were  originally  Britonsj  and  his 
teftimony  is  unqueftionable,  when  we  confider 

*  Csf.  1.  5.  Tac.  Agric,  1.  i.  c.  2.  |  Caefar, 

Pomp.  Mel.  Tacitus.  J  Diod,  Sic.  I.5. 
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that,  for  many  ages,  the  language  and  cuftoms 
of  both  nations  were  the  fame. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient 
Caledonians  were  of  German  extrad.  By  the 
language  and  cuftoms  which  always  prevailed  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  and  which  are  undoubt- 
edly Celtic,  one  would  be,  tempted  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  that  celebrated  writer.  The  Ger- 
mans, properly  fo  called,  were  not  the  fame  with 
the  ancient  Celtae.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  two  nations  were  fmiilarj  but  their  language 
different.  The  Germans  *  are  the  genuine  de- 
fcendants  of  the  ancient  Daae,  afterwards  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Daci,  and  palTed  origi- 
nally into  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  northern 
countries,  and  fettled  beyond  the  Danube,  to- 
wards the  vafl  regions  of  Tranfilvania,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Moldavia;  and  from  thence  advanced 
hy  degrees  into  Germany.  The  Celtae  ■f,  it  is 
certain,  fent  many  colonies  into  that  country, 
all  of  whom  retained  their  own  laws,  language, 
and  cufloms ;  and  it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies 
cam^  from  Germany  into  Scotland,  that  the  an- 
cient Caledonians  were  defcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of 
the  Celtic  Germans,  or  tlic  fame  with  the  Gauls 

*  Strabo,  1.  7.       |  C«[.  1.  6.  I.iv,  1.  5.  Tac.  de  mor.  Germ. 
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that  firft  pofTelTcd  themfclvcs  of  Britain,  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  at  this  diftance  of  time. 
Whatever  tlieir  origin  was,  we  find  them  very- 
numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agricola,  which 
is  a  prefumption  that  tliey  were  long  before  fet- 
tled in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  govern- 
ment was  a  mixture  of  ariftocracy  and  monarchy, 
as  it  was  in  all  the  countries  where  the  Druids 
bore  the  chief  fway.  This  order  of  men 
feems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  fame  fyftem 
with  the  Daftyli  Idaci  and  Curetes  of  tlie  an- 
cients. Their  pretended  intercourfe  with  hea- 
ven, their  magic  and  divination  were  the  fame. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Druids  in  natural  caiifes, 
and  the  properties  of  certain  things,  the  frwit  of 
the  experiments  of  ages,  gained  them  a  mighty 
reputation  among  the  people.  The  el^eem  of 
the  populace  foon  increafcd  into  a  veneration  for 
the  order;  which  a  cunning  and  ambidous  tribe 
of  men  took  care  to  improve,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they,  in  a  manner,  IngroiTed  the  manage- 
ment of  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  matters.  It 
is  generally  allowed  that  they  did  not  abufe  this 
extraordinary  power  ;  the  preferving  their  cha- 
ra£ler  of  famflity  w^as  fo  effential  to  their  in- 
fluence, that  they  never  broke  out  into  violence 
or  oppreffion.  The  chiefs  were  allowed  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  but  the  legiflative  power  was  en- 
a  2  tirely 
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tirely  In  the  hands  of  the  Druids  *.  It  was  by 
their  authority  that  the  tribes  were  united,  in 
times  of  the  greateft  danger,  under  one  head. 
This  temporary  king,  or  Vergobretus  ■f,  was 
chofen  by  them,  and  generally  laid  down  his  of-* 
fice  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Thefe  pricfts  en- 
joyed long  this  extraordinary  privilege  among 
the  Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  century  that  their  power  among  the 
Caledonians  begun  to  decline.  The  poems  that 
celebrate  Trathal  and  Cormac,  anceftors  to  Fin- 
gal,  are  full  of  particulars  concerning  the  fall  of 
the  Druids,  which  account  for  the  total  filence 
concerning  their  religion  in  the  poems  that  are 
no\\{  given  to  the  public. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againfl: 
the  Romans  hindered  the  nobility  from  initiating 
themfelves,  as  the  cuftom  formerly  was,  into 
the  order  of  the  Druids.  The  precepts  of  their  re- 
ligion were  confined  to  a  few,  and  were  not 
much  attended  to  by  a  people  inured  to  war. 
71ie  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magiftrate,  was 
chofen  without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy, 
or  continued  in  liis  office  againfl:  their  will. 
Continual  power  flrengthened  his  intereft  among 

^  Ccxf,  I.  6a  f  Fer-gubreth,  /Zv  man  to  judge. 

the 
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the  tribes,  and  enabled  lilm  to  fend  down,  as 
hereditary  to   his  polkrity,    tlie  office  lie  liad 
only  recciv^ed  himfelf  by  eledion. 

On  occafion  of  a  new  war  againft  the  Kivg  of 
the  PVorld,  as  tlic  poems  emphatically  call  the 
Roman  emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  order,  began  to  refume  their  an- 
cient privilege  of  cliuiing  the  Vergobretus. 
Garmal,  the  fon  of  Tarno,  being  deputed  by 
them,  came  to  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 
Fingal,  who  was  then  Vergobretus,  and  com- 
manded him,  in  the  name  of  tlie  whole  order, 
to  lay  down  his  office.  Upon  his  refufal,  a  civil 
war  commenced,  which  foon  ended  in  aim  oft 
the  total  extinction  of  the  religious  order  of  the 
Druids.  A  few  that  remained,  retired  to  the 
dark  recefTes  of  their  groves,  and  the  caves  they 
had  formerly  ufcd  for  their  meditations.  It  is 
then  we  find  them  in  the  circle  of  Jl ones,  and  un- 
heeded by  the  world.  A  total  difregard  for  the 
order,  and  utter  abhorrence  of  the  Druidical 
rites  cnfued.  Under  this  cloud  of  public  iiate, 
all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  religion  of 
the  Druids  became  extind,  and  the  nation  fell 
into  the  lafl:  degree  of  ignorance  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,   that  Fingal 

and  his  fon  Ofiian  make  fo  little,  if  any,  men- 
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tlon  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the  declared  ene- 
mies to  their  fucceffion  in  the  fuprcme  ma- 
giftracy.  It  is  a  lingular  cafe,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion  in  the 
poems  afcribed  to  Offian  ;  as  the  poetical  com- 
pofitions  of  other  nations  are  fo  clofely  conneftc(4 
with  their  mythology.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
it  to  thofe  who  are  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  the  old  Scottilh  bards.  That  race 
of  men  carried  their  notions  of  martial  honour 
to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any  aid  given  their 
heroes  in  battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from 
their  famej  and  the  bards  immediately  tranf=- 
ferred  the  glory  of  the  adion  to  him  who  liad 
given  that  aid. 

Had  Offian  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as 
Homer  hath  done,  to  affift  his  heroes,  this  poem 
had  not  confifted  of  culogiums  on  his  friends,  but 
of  hymns  to  thefe  fuperior  beings.  To  this  day, 
thofe  that  write  in  the  Galic  language  feldpm 
mention  religion  in  their  profane  poetry  ;  and 
when  they  profefTedly  write  of  religion,  they  ne- 
ver interlard  with  their  compofitions,  the  ac- 
tions of  their  heroes.  This  cuflom  alone,  even 
though  the  religion  of  the  Druids  had  not  been 
previoufly  extinguifhed,  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fvn-e,  account  for  Offian's  filence  concerning  the 
religion  oi^  Im  own  times. 

To 
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To  fay,  that  a  nation  Is  void  of  all  religion, 
is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  that  It  does  not  con- 
fift  of  people  endued  with  reafon.  The  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers,  and  tlieir  own  obfervatlons 
on  the  works  of  nature,  together  with  that  fu- 
perftitlon  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  frame, 
have,  in  all  ages,  raifed  in  the  minds  of  men 
fome  Idea  of  a  fuperior  being.— Hence  It  Is,  that 
in  the  darkeft  times,  and  amongft  the  moft  bar- 
barous nations,  the  very  populace  themfelves 
had  fome  faint  notion,  at  leaft,  of  a  divinity. 
It  would  be  doing  injuftlce  to  Oilian,  who,  upon 
no  occafion,  Ihews  a  narrow  mind,  to  think, 
that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that 
primitive  and  greateft  of  all  truths.  Eut  let 
Gflian's  religion  be  what  It  will,  it  is  certain  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  Chriftianlty,  as  there  is  not 
the  leaft  allufion  to  it,  or  any  of  Its  rites.  In  his 
poems  ;  which  abfolutely  fixes  him  to  an  ocra 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  that  religion.  The 
perfecution  begun  by  Dloclefian,  in  the  year 
303,  is  the  moft  probable  time  in  which  the  firft 
dawning  of  Chriftlanity  in  the  north  of  Britain 
can  be  fixed.— The  humane  and  mild  charader 
of  Conftantlus  Chlorus,  who  commanded  then  in 
Britain,  induced  the  perfecuted  Chrlftians  to  take 
refuge  under  him.  Some  of  them,  through  a 
zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets,  9r  through  fear, 

went 
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went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  among  the  Caledonians ;  who  were  the 
more  ready  to  hearken  to  their  do(^rfne<;,  as  the 
religion  of  the  Druids  had  been  exploded  fo  long 
before. 

These  miffionaries,  either  through  choice, 
or  to  give  more  weight  to  the  doctrine  they  ad- 
vanced, took  poiTeffion  of  the  cells  and  groves 
of  the  Druids  J  and  it  was  from  this  retired  life 
they  had  the  n^rwt  of  Culdees*,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  fignified  fequejlered  perfons. 
It  was  with  one  of  the  Culdees  that  Offian,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  is  faid  to  have  difputcd  con- 
cerning the  Chriftlan  religion.  This  difpute  is 
flill  extant,  and  is  couched  in  verfc .  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  tlie  times.  The  extreme  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  Offian,  of  the  Chriftian  te- 
nets, fhe\vs,  that  that  religion  had  only  been 
lalejy  introduced,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive, 
how  one  of  the  lirtt  rank  could  be  totally  unac- 
quainted with  a  religion  that  had  been  known 
for  any  time  in  the  country.  The  difpute  bears 
the  genuine  marks  of  aritiquity.  The  obfolete 
phrafes  and  exprcffions  peculiar  to  the  times, 
prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If  Offian  then  lived 
at  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  as  by  all  ap- 

•  Culdich. 
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pearance  he  did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end 
of  the  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. What  puts  this  point  beyond  difpute, 
is  the  allufion  in  his  poems  to  the  hiftory  of  tlic 
times. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  agalnft  Caracul*,  the 
fon  of  the  King  of  the  IForld,  are  among  the  firft 
brave  afllons  of  his  youth.  A  complete  poem, 
which  relates  to  this  fubje6t,  is  printed  in  this 
colIe<5lion. 

In  the  year  210  the  emperor  Scverus,  after  re- 
turnmg  from  his  ex,peditions  agalnft  the  Caledo- 
nians, at  York  fell  into  the  tedious  Illnefs  of 
which  he  afterwards  died.  The  Caledonians  and 
Maiats,  refuming  courage  from  his  indifpofi- 
tion,  took  arms  in  order  to  recover  the  poffef- 
fions  they  had  loft.  The  enraged  emperor  com- 
manded his  army  to  march  into  their  country, 
and  to  deftroy  it  with  fire-  and  fword.  His  or- 
ders were  but  ill  executed,  for  his  fon,  Cara- 
calla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  his 
thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the  hopes 
of  his  father's  death,  and  with  fchemes  to 
fapplant  his  brother  Geta.-— He  fcarcely  had  en- 
tered the    enemy's    country,    when   news   was 

*  Carac'huil,  ierrihie  eye.  Catnc-'h^iMz,  ierril'le  loci.  Carac- 
challamh,  afortofuffergaimeni. 
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brought  him  that  Severus  was  dead. — A  fudden 
peace  is  patched  up  with  the  Caledonians,  and, 
as  it  appears  from  Dion  CalTius,    the  country 
they  had  loft  to  Severus  was  reftored  to 'them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Cara- 
calla,  who,  as  the  fon  of  Severus,  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  wliofe  dominions  were  extended  al- 
moft  over  the  known  world,  was  not  without 
reafon  called  in  the  poems  of  Oilian,  the  Son  of 
the  King  of  the  TForld.  The  fpace  of  time  be- 
tween  211,  the  year  Severus  died,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  is  not  fo  great, 
but  Offian  the  fon  of  Fingal,  might  have  feen 
the  Chriftians  whom  the  perfecution  under  Dio- 
clefian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

OssiAX,  in  one  of  his  many  lamentations  on 
the  death  of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  mentions 
among  his  great  adions,  a  battle  which  he  fought 
againft  Caros,  king  of  fhips,  on  the  banks  of 
the  winding  Carun  ■*.  It  Is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  the  Caros  mentioned  here,  is  the  fame 
with  tlie  noted  ufurper  Caraufius,  who  affumed 
the  purple  in  the  year  287,  and  feizing  on  Bri- 
tain, defeated  the  emperor  Maximian  Herculius, 
in  fevcral  naval  engagements,  which  gives  pro« 

*  Car-avon^,  WindiTtg  river. 
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priety  to  his  being  called  in  Offian's  poems,  the 
King  of  Ships.  The  winding  Carun  is  that  fmall 
river  retaining  ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and 
runs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrlcola's  wall, 
which  Caraufius  repaired  to  obftru6l  the  Incur- 
sions of  the  Caledonians.  Several  other  paflages 
in  the  poems  allude  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans ; 
but  the  two  juft  mentioned  clearly  fix  the  epoch 
of  Fingal  to  the  third  century  j  and  this  account 
agrees  exa<fHy  with  the  Irifh  hifiories,  which 
place  the  death  of  Fingal,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  in 
the  year  283,  and  that  of  Ofcar  and  their  own 
celebrated  Calrbre,  in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allufions 
to  the  Roman  hirtory  might  have  been  induftrl- 
oufly  infer  ted  into  the  poems,  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  antiquity.  This  fraud  muft  then 
have  been  committed  at  leaft  three  ages  ago,  as 
the  parages  in  which  the  allufions  are  made,  are 
alluded  to  often  in  the  compolitions  of  thofe 
times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  barbarifm  overfpread  the  north  of  Europe 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  minds  of  men, 
addided  to  fuperflition,  contra6^ed  a  narrownefs 
that  deftroyed  genius.  Accordingly  we  find  tlie 
compofitlons  of  thofe  times  trivial  and  puerile  to 
the  laft  degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed,  that, 
4  amid  ft 
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amidft  all  the  untoward  circumftances  of  the 
age,  a  genius  might  arife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine what  could  induce  him  to  give  the  ho- 
nour of  his  compofitions  to  an  age  fo  remote. 
We  find  no  fad  that  he  has  advanced,  to  favour 
any  defigns  which  could  be  entertained  by  any 
man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
fliould  we  fuppofe  a  poet,  through  humour,  or 
for  reafons  which  cannot  be  feen  at  this  difiance 
of  time,  would  afcribe  his  owji  compofitions  to 
Offian,  it  Is  next  to  impoffible,  that  he  could 
impofe  upon  his  countrymen,  when  all  of  them 
were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  traditional 
poems  of  their  anceftors. 

The  firongeft  objeiTHon  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the 
name  of  Offian,  is  the  improbability  of  their  be- 
ing handed  down  by  tradition  through  fo  many 
centuries.  Ages  of  barbarifm  fome  will  fay, 
could  not  produce  poems  abounding  with  the 
difintcrcfted  and  generous  fentiments  fo  confpl- 
cuous  in  the  compofitions  of  OiTian  j  and  could 
thefe  ages  produce  them,  it  is  impofiible  but  they 
mufl:  be  lofl:,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  a  long 
fuccefiion  of  barbarous  generations. 

These  objc6^ions  naturally  fuggefl:  themfelves 
to  men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  ftate  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain.     The  bards,  who 
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were  an  inferior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not 
ihare  their  bad  fortune.  They  were  fpared  by 
the  victorious  king,  as  it  was  through  their 
means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to  his 
fame.  They  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and 
contributed  to  eftablifh  his  power  by  their  fongs. 
His  great  anions  were  magnified,  and  the  popu- 
lace, who  had  no  ability  to  examine  into  his 
character  narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame 
in  the  rhimes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean  time, 
men  alTumed  fentiments  that  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  an  age  of  barbarifm.  The  bards 
who  were  originally  the  difciples  of  the  Druids, 
had  their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  enlarged, 
by  being  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that  cele- 
brated order.  They  could  form  a  perfeCl  hero 
in  their  own  minds,  and  afcribe  that  character  to 
their  prince.  The  inferior  chiefs  made  this  ideal ' 
character  the  model  of  their  conduCt,  and  by 
degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  generous 
fpirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the 
times.  The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and 
rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his 
character  as  dcfcribed  in  the  eulogies  of  his 
poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people  in  merit, 
as  he  was  above  them  in  ftation.  This  emula- 
tion continuing,  formed  at  lait  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  happily  compounded  of 
3  what 
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what  is  noble  in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  ge- 
nerous in  a  polilhcd  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war, 
are  the  charaderiftics  of  a  nation,  their  aclions 
become  interefting,  and  their  fame  worthy  of 
immortality.  A  generous  fpirit  is  warmed  with 
noble  a6^ions,  and  becomes  ambitious  of  perpe- 
tuating them.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  that 
divine  infpiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ages 
pretended.  When  they  found  their  themes  in- 
adequate to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations, 
they  varnifhed  them  over  with  fables,  fupplied 
by  their  own  fancy,  or  furnifhed  by  abfurd  tra- 
ditions. Thefe  fables,  however  ridiculous,  had 
their  abettors ;  poftcrity  either  implicitly  be- 
lieved them,  or  through  a  vanity  natural  to 
mankind,  pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved 
to  place  the  founders  of  their  families  in  the  days 
of  fable,  when  poetry,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, could  give  what  charaders  fhe  pleafed 
of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that  we  owe 
the  prefcrvation  of  what  remain  of  the  v/orks  of 
OfTian.  His  poetical  merit  made  his  heroes  fa- 
mous in  a  country  where  heroifm  was  much  ef- 
teemed  and  admired.  The  pofterity  of  thefe 
heroes,  or  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  defcended 
from  them,  heard  with  pleafure  the  eulogiums 
of  their  anceftors ;  bards  were  employed  to  re- 
peat 
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peat  the  poems,  and  to  record  the  conne^llon  of 
their  patrons  with  cliiefs  fo  renowned.  Every 
chief  in  procefs  of  time  had  a  bard  in  his  family, 
and  the  office  became  at  laft  hereditary.  By  the 
fucceffion  of  thefe  bards,  the  poems  concerning 
the  anceftors  of  the  family  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  :  they  were  re- 
peated to  the  whole  clan  on  folemn  occaiions, 
and  always  alluded  to  in  the  new  compofitions  of 
the  bards.  This  cuftom  came  down  near  to 
our  own  times ;  and  after  the  bards  were  difcon- 
tinued,  a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by 
memory,  or  committed  to  writing,  their  com- 
pofitions, and  founded  tlie  antiquity  of  tiieir 
families  on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north 
of  Europe  till  long  after  tlie  inftitution  of  the 
bards  :  the  records  of  the  families  of  their  pa- 
trons, their  own,  and  more  ancient  poems  were 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Their  poetical  com- 
pofitions were  admirably  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  They  were  adapted  to  muficj  and  the 
moft  perfe6^  harmony  was  obfcrved.  Each 
verfe  was  fo  conneded  with  thofe  which  preceded 
or  followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had  been  remem- 
bered in  a  ftanza,  it  w^as  almoft  impofifible  to 
forget  the  reft.  The  cadences  followed  in  fo  na- 
tural a  gradation,  and  tlie  words  were  fo  adapted 
b  to 
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to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  Is 
raifed  to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was  almoft  im- 
poffible,  from  a  fimllarity  of  found,  to  fubftitutc 
one  word  for  another.  This  excellence  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  in  no  other  language.  Nor  does  thi? 
choice  of  words  clog  the  fenfe  or  weaken  the  cx- 
preffion.  The  numerous  fledions  of  confonants, 
and  variation  in  declenfion,  make  the  langurigc 
very  copious. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Celtx,  who  inhabited 
Britain  and  its  Ifles,  were  not  fingular  in  this 
method  of  preferving  the  moft  precious  monu- 
ments of  their  nation.  The  ancient  laws  of  the 
Greeks  were  couched  in  verfe,  and  handed  down 
by  tradition.  The  Spartans,  through  a  long 
habit,  became  fo  fond  of  this  cuftom,  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to 
%Vriting.  I1ic  anions  of  great  men,  and  the 
euloglums  of  kings  and  heroes,  were  prefcrved  In 
the  fame  manner.  All  the  hlllorlcal  monuments 
of  the  old  Germans  were  comprehended  In  their 
ancient  fongs  * ;  which  were  either  hymns  to 
their  gods,  or  elegies  in  praife  of  their  heroes, 
and  were  Intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  events  hi 
their  nation  which  were  carefully  interwoven  with 

*■  Tacitus  de  ;iior.  Germ, 
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thciii.  This  fpccics  of  compofition  was  not 
cominutecl  to  writing,  but  delivered  by  oral 
tradition  *.  The  care  they  took  to  have  the 
poems  taught  to  their  children,  the  uninter- 
rupted cuftom  of  repeating  them  upon  certain 
occafions,  and  the  liappy  mcafure  of  the  verfe, 
ferved  to  preferve  them  for  a  long  time  uncor- 
rupted.  Thh  oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans 
was  not  forgot  in  the  eighth  century,  and  It 
probably  would  have  remained  to  this  day,  had 
not  learning,  which  thinks  every  tiling,  that  is 
not  committed  to  writing,  fabulous,  been  intro- 
duced. It  was  from  poetical  traditions  that 
GarcillafTo  compofed  his  account  of  the  Yncas 
of  Peru.  The  Peruvians  had  loft  all  other  mo- 
numents of  their  hiftory,  and  it  was  from  an- 
cient poems  which  his  mother,  a  princefs  of  the 
blood  of  the  Yncas,  taught  him  in  his  youth, 
that  he  colle<5\cd  the  materials  of  his  hiftory.  If 
other  nations  then,  tjiat  had  been  often  overun 
by  enemies,  and  had  font  abroad  and  received 
colonies,  could,  for  many  ages,  preferve,  by 
oral  tradition,  their  laws  and  hiftories  uncor- 
rupted,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  an- 
cient Scots,  a  people  fo  free  of  intermixture 
with  foreigners,  and  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  the 

*  /ifi>.'  (fe  la  BUierie  Re  marques  fur  la  Germanie. 
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memory  of  their  anceftors,  had   the  works  of 
their  bards  handed  down  with  great  pm-ity. 

It  will  feeni  ftrange  to  fome,  that  poems  ad- 
mired for  m.any  centuries  in  one  part  of  this 
kingdom  ihould  be  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
other  ;  and  that  the  Britilh,  who  have  carefully 
traced  out  the  works  of  genius  in  other  nations, 
jliould  fo  long  remain  ftrangcrs  to  their  own. 
Tills,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  to  be  imputed  to 
thofe  who  underfiood  both  languages  and  never 
attempted  a  tranflation.  They,  from  being  ac- 
quainted but  with  detached  pieces,  or  from  a 
modefty,  vvhich  perhaps  the  prefcnt  tranflator 
ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  followed,  defpaired 
of  making  the  compofitions  of  their  bards  agree- 
able to  an  Englilli  reader.  The  manner  of  thofe 
compofitions  is  fo  different  from  other  poems, 
and  the  ideas  fo  confined  to  the  moft  early  ftatc 
of  fociety,  that  it  was  thought  they  had  not 
enough  of  variety  to  pleafe  a  polifhed  age. 

This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator 
of  the  following  coUedion ;  and  though  he  ad- 
mired the  poems,  in  the  original,  very  early, 
and  gathered  part  of  them  from  tradition  for  his 
own  amufcment,  yet  he  never  had  the  fmallcft 
hopes  of  feeing  them  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  He 
v/as  fcnfible  that  the  flrength  and  planner  of 
both  languages  were  yery  different,  and  that  it 
5  w.'i.s 
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was  next  to  impoffible  to  ti^nflate  the  Gallc 
'poetry  into  any  thing  gf  tolerable  Englilli  verfe; 
a  profe  tranflation  he  could  never  think  of,  as 
it  muft  ncccffarily  fall  Ihort  of  the  majetty  of  an 
original. 

It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Ollian  would  have  ftlll  remained  in 
the  obfcurity  of  a  loft  language,  had  not  a  gen- 
tleman, who  has  himfelf  made  a  figure  in  the 
poetical  world,  infifted  with  the  prefent  editor 
for  a  literal  profe  tranflation  of  fome  detached 
piece.  He  approved  of  the  fpecimen,  and, 
through  him,  copies  came  to  the  hands  of  fe- 
veral  people  of  tafte  in  Scotland. 

Freq^tent  tranfcription  and  the  corre(5lions 
of  thofe,  who  thought  they  mended  the  poems 
by  modernizing  the  ideas,  corrupted  them  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  tranflator  was  induced 
to  hearken  to  the  folicitations  of  a  gentleman 
defervedly  eftecmed  in  Scotland,  for  his  tafte 
and  knowledge  in  polite  literature,  and  pub- 
liftied  the  genuine  copies  under  the  title  of 
Fragmejits  of  Ancient  Poetry.  The  fragments, 
upon  their  firft  appearance,  were  fo  much  ap- 
proved of,  that  feveral  people  of  rank,  as  well 
as  tafte,  prevailed  with  the  tranflator  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  Highlands  and  weftern  iftes,  in 
prder  to  recover  what  remaiiied  of  the  works  of 
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Oman  he  fon  of  Fingal,  the  beft,  as  well  as  moft 
ancient  of  thofe  who  are  celebrated  in  tradition 
for  their  poetical  genius.  A  detail  of  this  jour- 
ney would  be  both  tedious  and  unentertaining ; 
let  it  fufRce  therefore  that,  after  a  peregrination 
of  fix  months,  the  tranflator  collct^cd  from  tra- 
dition, and  fome  manufcripts,  all  the  poems  in 
the  following  colledion,  and  fome  more  flill  in 
his  hands,  though  rendered  iefs  complete  by  the 
ravages  of  time. 

The  adion  of  the  poem  that  ftands  the  iirlt, 
was  not  the  greateft  or  mofl  celebrated  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Fingal.  His  wars  were  very  numerous, 
and  each  of  them  afforded  a  theme  which  em- 
ployed the  genius  of  his  fon.  But,  excepting 
the  prefent  poem,  thofe  pieces  are  in  a  great 
rneafure  loft,  and  there  only  remain  a  few  frag- 
ments of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  tranflator. 
Tradition  has  ftill  preferved,  in  many  places, 
the  ftory  of  the  poems,  and  many  now  living 
have  heard  them,  in  their  youth,  repeated. 

The  complete  work,  now  printed,  would,  in 
a  fhort  time,  have  fhared  the  fate  of  the  reft. 
The  genius  of  the  highlanders  has  fuffered  a 
great  change  within  thefe  few  years.  The  com- 
munication with  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  open, 
and  the  introdudion  of  trade  and  manufa^ures 
has  deftroyed  thai  leifure  which  was  formerly 
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dedicated  to  hearing  and  repeating  the  poems  of 
ancient  times.  Many  have  now  learned  to  leave 
their  mountains,  and  feek  their  fortunes  in  a 
)nilder  climate  ;  and  though  a  certain  amor 
patruf  may  fometimes  bring  them  back,  they 
have,  during  their  abfence,  imbibed  enough  of 
foreign  manners  to  defpife  the  cuftoms  of  their 
anceftors.  Bards  have  been  long  difufed,  and 
the  fpirit  of  genealogy  has  greatly  fubfided. 
Men  begin  to  be  lefs  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and 
confanguinity  is  not  fo  much  regarded.  When 
property  is  eftablilhed,  the  human  mind  con- 
fines its  views  to  the  pleafure  it  procures.  It 
does  not  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  look  forward 
to  fucceeding  ages.  The  cares  of  life  increafc, 
and  the  ad^ions  of  other  times  no  longer  amufe. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  tafte  for  their  ancient 
poetry  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  hlghlanders. 
They  have  not,  however,  thrown  off  the  good 
qualities  of  their  anceftors.  Hofpitallty  ftill  fub- 
lifts,  and  an  uncommon  civility  to  ftrangers. 
Frieneilhip  is  inviolable,  and  revenge  leis  blindly 
followed  than  formerly. 

To  fpeak  of  the  poetical  merit  of  the  poems, 
would  be  an  anticipation  on  the  judgment  of  the 
public  :  And  all  that  can  be  faid  of  the  tranlla- 
tion,  is,  that  it  is  literal,  and  that  fimpllcity  is 
ftudied.     The  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the 

original 
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original  is  imitated,  and  the  Invcrfions  of  the 
ftyle  obferved.  As  the  tranflator  claims  no  me- 
rit from  his  verfion,  he  liopes  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  public  where  he  fails.  He  wilhes  that  the 
imperfecl  femblance  he  draws,  may  not  preju- 
dice the  world  againft  an  original,  which  con- 
tains what  is  beautiful  in  fimplicity,  and  grand 
in  the  fublinie. 


F  1  N  G  A  L, 
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In     SIX     BOOKS, 


ARGUMENT    to    Book  I. 

CuchulUn,  (gemrd  of  the  Ir'ijh  tribes^  in  the  minority 
of  Cormac^  king  of  Ireland)  fitting  alone  beneath  a 
tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  a  caflle  of  Ulfler,  (the 
ether  chiefs  having  gone  on  a  hunting  party  te 
Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill)  is  informed  of  the 
landing  of  Swaran^  king  of  Lochlin^  by  Moran,  the 
fon  of  Fitbil,  one  of  his  fcouts.  He  convenes  the 
chiefs',  a  council  is  held,  and  difputes  run  high 
about  giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  Connal^  the  petty 
king  ofTogorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cuchullin, 
was  for  retreating  till  FingaU  king  of  thofe  Cale- 
donians who  inhabited  the  north-ivefl  coafl  of  Scot- 
land^ whofe  aid  had  been  previoufly  foUicited,  fhould 
arrive  \  but  Calrnar,  the  fon  of  Matha^  lord  of  Lara, 
a  country  in  Connaught^  was  for  engaging  the  enemy 
immediately. — Cuchullin,  of  himfelf  willing  to  fight y 
went  into  the  opinion  ofCalmar.  Marching  towards 
the  enemy,  he  miffed  three  of  his  bravefi  heroes,  Fer- 
gus, Duchomar,  and  Caithbat.  Fergus  arriving, 
tells  Cuchidlin  of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs ; 
which  introduces  the  affe^ing  epifode  of  Morna,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac — I'he  army  of  Cuchullin  is  de- 
fcried  at  a  dijfance  by  S  war  an,  who  fent  the  fon  of 
Amo  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  while  he 

hitnfelf  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle. 

'J' he  fon  of  Amo  returning  to  Swaran,  defcribes  to 
him  Cuchullin^ s  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appearance 
of  that  hero,  ^he  armies  engage,  but  night  coming 
on,  leaves  the  vinery  undecided.  Cuchullin,  accord- 
ing to  the  hofpitaHty  of  the  times,  fends  to  Swaran 
a  formal  invitation  to  a  feafi,  by  his  hard  Carril, 
the  fon  of  Kinfena. — Swaran  refufes  to  come.  Carril 
relates  to  Cuchullin  the  fiory  of  Grudar  and  Braf- 
foUs.  A  parly,  by  Con/jal's  advice,  is  fent  to  ob- 
ferve the  enemy  j  which  clofes  the  aciion  of  the  firfi 
day. 


[    3-    ] 
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BOOK     I. 

CUCHULLIN*  fatbyTura's  wall;  by 
the  tree  of  the  ruftling  leaf. His  fpear 

leaned  againft  the  moiTy  rock.     His  Ihield  lay 

*  Cuchullin,  or  rather  Cuth-Ullin,  the  •voice  of  Ullin,  a  po- 
etical name  given  the  fon  of  Semo  by  the  bards,  from  his  com- 
manding the  forces  of  the  Province  of  Ulfter  againft  the  Fer- 
bolg  or  Belgse,  who  were  in  pofToffion  of  Connaught.  Cu- 
chullin when  very  young  married  Bragela  the  daughter  of  Sor- 
glan,  and  palling  over  into  Ireland,  lived  for  fome  time  with 
Connal,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the  petty  king  of 
Ulfter.  His  wifdom  and  valour  in  aftiort  time  gained  him  fuch 
reputation,  that  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  fupreme  king  of 
Ireland,  he  was  chofen  guardian  to  the  young  king,  and  fole 
manager  of  the  war  againft  Svvaran  king  of  Lochlin.  After  a 
feries  of  great  actions  he  was  killed  in  battle  fomewhere  in  Con- 
naught,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  fo  re- 
markable for  his  ftrength,  that  to  defcnbe  a  ftrong  man  it  has 
pafted  into  a  proverb,  "  He  has  the  ftrength  of  Cuchullin." 
They  ftiew  the  remains  of  his  palace  at  Dunfcaich  in  the  Ifle  of 
Skye  ;  and  a  ftone  to  which  he  bour.d  his  dog  Luath,  goes  ftill 
by  his  name. 

B  z  by 
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by  him  on  the  grafs.  As  he  thought  of  mighty 
Carbar  -j--,  a  hero  whom  he  flew  in  war  j  the 
fcout  §  of  the  ocean  came,  Moran  t  the  fon  of 
Fithih 

Rise,  faid  the  youth,  CuchuUin,  rife;  I  fee 
the  fhips  of  Svvaran.  CuchuUin,  many  arc  the 
foe :     many  tlie  heroes  of  the  ciark-roUing  fea. 

Moran!  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  thou 
ever  trembleft,  fon  of  Fithil  :  Thy  fears  have 
much  increafed  tlie  foe.  Perhaps  It  Is  the 
king  II  of  the  lonely  hills  coming  to  aid  me  on 
green  UUin's  plains. 


f  Cairbar  or  Cairbre  figniiics  a  flrong  man. 

§  We  may  conclude  from  Cuchiillin's  applying  (6  early  for  fo- 
reign aid,  that  the  Irifh  were  not  then  fo  numerous  as  they  have 
fince  been  ;  which  is  a  great  prcfumption  againll  the  high  anti- 
quities of  that  people.  We  h:ive  the  teftimony  of  7'acitus  that 
one  legion  only  was  thought  fufficient,  in  the  time  of  Agricola, 
to  reduce  the  whole  iiland  under  the  Roman  yoke  ;  which  would 
not  probably  have  been  the  cafe  had  the  ifland  been  inhabited  for 
any  number  of  centuries  before. 

j  Moran  fignifios  many  ;  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fili,  an  infe- 
rior bard. 

jl  Fingal  the  (on  of  Comhal,  and  Morna  the  daughter  of 
Thaddu.  Hi5  grandfather  was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfather 
Trenmor,  both  of  whom  arc  often  mentioned  in  the  poem. — 
Trenmor,  according  to  traditi  in,  had  two  fons ;  Trathal,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Morven,  and  Conar,  called  by 
the  bards  CoJiar  the  great,  who  was  elefted  king  of  all  Ireland, 
and  was  the  ancellor  of  that  Cormac  who  fat  on  the  Iriih  throne 
when  the  invafion  of  Swaran  happened.  It  may  not  be  impro- 
per here  to  obfcive,  that  the  accent  ought  always  to  be  placed 
on  the  laft  fy liable  of  Fingal. 

3  I    SAW 
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I  SAW  their  cliicf,  fays  jNIoraii,  tall  as  a  rock 
of  ice.  His  fpear  is  like  that  blafted  fir.  His 
lliickl  like  the  rifiiig  moon.  Pie  fat  on  a  rock 
on  the  Ihore  :  his  dark  hoft  rolled,  like  clouds, 

around   him. Many,  chief  of  men!    l>faid, 

many  are  our  hands  of  war.— Well  art  thou 
jiamcd,  the  Mighty  Man,  but  many  mighty- 
men   are  feen  from  Tura's  windy  walls. He 

anfwered,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in  this 
land  appears  like  me?  Heroes  fland  not  in  my 
prefence  :  tliey  fall  to  earth  beneath  my  hand. 
None  can  meet  Swaran  in  the  fight  but  Fingal, 
king  of  ftormy  hills.  Once  we  wrefiled  on  the 
heath  of  Maimer  *,  and  our  heels  overturned 
the  wood.  Rocks  fell  from  their  place  j  and 
rivulets,  changing  their  courfe,  fled  murmur- 
ing from  our  ftrife.  Three  days  we  renewed- 
our  flrifc,  and  heroes  ftood  at  a  diflance  and 
trembled.  On  the  fouirth,  Fingal  fays,  that 
tlie  king  of  the  ocean  fell ;  but  Swaran  fays,  he 
flood.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to  him  that  is 
flrong  as  the  ftorms  of  Malmor. 

No  :  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  I  will  never 
yield  to  man.  Dark  Cuchullin  will  be  great 
or  dead.     Go,  Fithil's  fon,  and  take  my  fpear  i 

*  Meal -m or — a  great  hill. 

B  I  flrikc 
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ftrlke  the  founding  fhleld  of  Cabait  I|.  It  hangs 
at  Tura's  ruftling  gate ;  the  found  of  peace  is 
not  its  voice.  My  heroes  Ihall  hear  on  the  hill. 
He  went  and  ftruck  the  boffy  fhield.  The 
hills  and  their  rocks  replied.  The  found  fpread 
along  the  wood  :  deer  ftart  by  the  lake  of  roes. 
Curach  *  leapt  from  the  founding  rock  j  and 
Connal  of  the  bloody  fpear.  Crugal's  f  breaft 
of  fnow  beats  high.  The  fon  of  Favi  leaves 
the  dark-brown  hind.  It  Is  the  fhield  of  war, 
faid  Ronnar,  the  fpear  of  Cuchullin,  faid  Lu- 
gar.~. — Son  of  the  fea,  put  on  thy  arms !  Cal- 
mar  lift  thy  founding  fteel  !  Puno  !  horrid  hero, 
rife  :  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree  of  Cromla. 
Bend  thy  white  knee,  O  Eth  ;  and  defcend  from 

the   ftreams   of  Tena. Ca-olt    ftretch    thy 

white  fide  as  thou  moveft  along  the  whiftling 
heath  of  Mora  :  thy  fide  that  is  white  as  the 
foam  of  the  troubled  fea,  when  the  dark  winds 
pour  it  on  the  murmuring  rocks  of  Cuthon  J. 

II  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  to  the  hero,  was  To 
remarkable  for  his  valour,  that  his  fhield  was  made  ufe  of  to 
alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  of  the  family.     We  find  Fingal 

making  the  fame  ufe  of  his  own  (hield  in  the  4th  book. A 

horn  was  the  moft  common  inftrument  to  call  the  army  together 
before  the  invention  of  bagpipes. 

•  Cu-raoch  fignifies  the  fii  dnefs  of  batik. 

■\  Cruth-geal fair-complexioned. 

X  Cu-thoQ — the  mournful  found  of  njua-ves. 

Now 
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Now  I  behold  the  chiefs  in  the  pride  of  their 
former  deeds ;  tlieir  fouls  are  kindled  at  the 
battles  of  old,  and  the  anions  of  other  times. 
Their  eyes  are  like  flames  of  fire,  and  roll  in 
fearch  of  the  foes  of  the  land. Their  mighty- 
hands  are  on  their  fwords ;   and  lightning  pours 

from   their  fides   of  fteel. They   came  like 

ftreams  from  the  mountains ;  each  rufhed  roar- 
ing  from  his  hill.      Bright   are  the  chiefs   of 

battle    in    the    armour   of    their   fathers. 

Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  followed,  like 
the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the 

red  meteors  of  heaven. The  founds  of  crafh- 

ing  arms  afcend.  The  grey  dogs  howl  between. 
Unequally  burfts  the  fong  of  battle ;  and  rock- 
ing Cromla  *  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  dufky 
heath  they  flood,  like  mift  f  that  fhades  the  hills 
of  autumn :  when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles 
high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven. 

•  Crom-leach  fignified  a  place  of  worflilp  among  the  Druids. 
It  is  bare  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  on  the  coaft  of  Ullin  or 
Uiller. 


c(p;\/iaiv  tontoTK;  dn  Kpc 
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So  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array. 
Along  the  flcies  their  gloomy  lines  difplay  ; 
The  low-hung  vapours  motionlefs  and  flill 
Reft  on  the  fummits  of  the  Ihaded  hill.  Pope. 

B  4  Hail^ 
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Hail,  faid  Cuchullln,  fons  of  the  narrow 
vales,  hail  ye  hunters  of  the  deer.  Another 
fport  is  drawing  near  :  it  is  like  the  dark  roll- 
ing of  that  wave  on  the  coaft.  Shall  we  fight,  yc 
fons  of  war  !  or  yield  green  Innisfail  t  to  Loch- 

lin  ? O  Connal  ||  fpeak,  thou  firfk  of  men  ! 

thou  breaker  of  the  fhields  !  thou  haft  often 
fought  with  Lochlin  ;  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's 
Ipear  ? 

CucHULLiN  !  calm  the  chief  replied,  the 
fpear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  lliine  in 
tattle,  and  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thoufands. 
But  tho'  my  hand  is  bent  on  war,  my  heart  is 
for  the  peace  of  Erin  *.  Behold,  thou  firft  in 
Cormac's  war,  the  fable  fleet  of  Swaran.  His 
mafts  are  as  numerous  on  our  coaft  as  reeds  in 

X  Ireland  fo  called  from  a  colony  that  fettled  there  called  Fa- 
lans.— Innis-fail,  /.  e,  the  ifland  of  the  Fa-il  or  Falans. 

II  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuchiillin,  was  the  fon  of  Cathbai^ 
prince  of  Tongorma  or  the  2jland  of  h!ue  'waves,  probably  one 
of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  Fioncoma  the  daughter  of 
Congal.  He  had  a  fon  by  Foba  of  Conachar-nefl'ar,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  Ulfler.  For  his  ferviccs  in  the  war 
againft  Swaran  he  had  lands  conferred  on  him,  which,  from  his 
name,  were  called  Tir-chonnuil  or  1  ir-conncl,  i.  e.  the  land  of 
Connal. 

*  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland  ;  from  ear  or  iar  Well,  and  in  an 
ifland.  This  name  was  not  always  confined  to  Ireland  for  there 
is  the  higheft  probability  that  the  letTie  of  the  ancients  was  Britain 
to  the  North  of  the  Forth. — For  feme  is  faid  to  be  to  the  North 
♦f  Britain,  which  could  not  be  meant  of  Ireland. 

Strabo,  1.  2.  &  4.   CASAUn.  1,  I. 

the 
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the  lake  of  Lego.  His  fhips  are  like  forefls 
cloathed  with  mift,  when  the  trees  yield  by  turn^ 
to  tlie  fqually  whid.     Alany  are_  his  chiefs  in 

battle.     Connal  is  for  peace. Fingi^l  would 

iTiun  his  arm  the  firft  of  mortal  men  :  Fingal 
that  fcatters  the  mighty,  as  ftormy  winds  the 
heath ;  when  the  flreams  roar  thro'  echoing 
Cona  :  and  night  fettles  with  all  her  clouds  on 
the  hill. 

Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,  faid  Calmar-f* 
the  fon  of  Matha  ;  fly,  Connal,  to  thy  filent 
hills,  where  the  fpcar  of  battle  never  Ihone ; 
purfue  the  dark-brown  deer  of  Cromla  :  and 
flop  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding  roes  of 
Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo,  Cuchullin, 
ruler  of  the  war,  fcatter  thou  the  fons  of  Loch- 
lin  X,  and  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their  pride. 
Let  no  veilel  cf  the  kingdom  of  Snow  bound 
on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inis-tore  ||,  O  ye 
dark  winds  of  Erin  rife  !  roar  ye  whirlwinds  of 
the  heath  !  Amidft  the  tempefl  let  me  die,  torn 
in  a  cloud  by  angry  ghofts  of  men  j  aiiiidlf  the 
tempeft  let  Calmai^  die,  if  ever  chace  was  fport 
to  h.im  fo  much  as  the  battle  of  Ihields. 

f  Culm-er,  a  Jlrcng  man. 

X  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general ;  in  a  more  con- 
5ned  fenfe  that  of  the  peninfula  of  Jutland. 

!|  Innis-tore,  the  ijand  of  nx:ha  'es,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Oikney  iflandB. 

Calmar ! 
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Calmar!  flow  replied  the  chief,  I  never 
fled,  O  Matha's  fon.  I  was  fwift  with  my 
friends  in  battle,  but  fmall  is  the  fame  of  Con- 
nal.  The  battle  was  won  in  my  prefence,  and 
the  valiant  overcame.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  hear 
my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac. 
Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  come  with  battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy 
choice,  I  lift  the  fword  and  fpear.  My  joy  Ihall 
be  in  the  midfl:  of  thoufands,  and  my  foul 
brighten  in  the  gloom  of  the  fight. 

To  me,  Cuchullin  replies,  pleafant  is  the 
noife  of  arms  :  pleafant  as  the  thunder  of  hea- 
ven before  the  fhower  of  Spring.  But  gather 
all  the  fliining  tribes  that  I  may  view  the  fons 
of  war.  Let  them  move  along  the  heath,  bright 
as  the  fun-fliine  before  a  florm  ;  when  the  weft 
wind  collects  the  clouds,  and  the  oaks  of  Mor- 
ven  echo  along  the  ihiore. 

But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle?  The 
companions  of  my  arm  in  danger  ?  Where  art 
thou,  white-bofom'd  Cathbat  ?  Where  is  that 
cloud  in  war,  Duchomar*  ?  and  haft  thou  left 
me,  O  Fergus,  -f- !  in  the  day  of  the  ftorm  ? 
Fergus,  firft   in  our  joy   at   the  fcaft  !  fon  of 

•  Diibhchomar,  a  hhxek  ivell-J/.-apeJ  man. 
t  Fear-guth, — the  man  cf  the  liord ;  or  a  commander  of  an 
army. 

RolTa  ! 
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RofTa  !  arm  of  death !  comeft  thou  like  a  roe  X 
from  Malmor  ?  Like  a  hart  from  the  ecchoing 

hills  ? Hail  thou  fon  of  RofTa !  what  fliades 

the  foul  of  war  ? 

Four  ftones  ||,  replied  the  chief,  rife  on  the 

grave  of  Cathbat, ^Thefe  hands  have  laid  in 

earth  Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war.  Cathbat, 
thou  fon  of  Torman,  thou  wert  a  fun-beam  on 

the  hill. And  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar, 

like  the  mift  of  marfhy  Lano ;  when  it  fails 
over  the  plains  of  autumn  and  brings  death  to 
the  people.  Morna,  thou  faireft  of  maids !  calm 
is  thy  fleep  in  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Thou  hafl:^ 
fallen  in  darknefs  like  a  ftar,  that  Ihoots  athwart 
the  defart,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and 
mourns  the  tranfient  beam. 

Say,  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  fay  how  fell 
the   chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the  fons  of 

X  Ee  thou  like  a  roe  or  young  hart  on  the  mountains  of 
Bether.  Solomon's  Song. 

II  This  paflage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the  an- 
cient Scots.  They  opened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  :  the 
bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay  ;  and  on  this  they  laid  the  body 
of  the  deceafed,  and,  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the  heads  of 
twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid  another  ftratum  of 
clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  born  of  a  deer,  the  fymbol  of 
hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mold,  and  four 
ftones  placed  on  end  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  grave.  Thefe 
are  the  four  ftones  alluded  to  here. 

Lochlin, 
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Lochlin,  firlvlng  in  the  battle  of  heroes?  Or 
what  confines  the  chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the  dark 
and  narrow  houfe  *  ? 

Cathbat,  replied  the  hero,  fell  by  the 
fword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify 
iireams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave,  and 
fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna. 

MoRNA  f,  faireft  among  women,  lovely 
daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar.  Why  in  the  circle 
of  ftones ;  in  the  cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The 
flream  murmurs  hoarfely.  The  old  tree's  groan 
is  in  the  wind.  The  lake  is  troubled  before 
thee,  and  dark  are  the  clouds  of  the  fky.  But 
thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath  j  and  thy  hair 
like  the  mift   of  Cromla  j  when  It  curls  on  the 

rocks,  and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft. 

Thy  breafts  are  like  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from 
Branno  of  the  ftreams.  Thy  arms  likki  two 
white  pillars  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Fingal. 

From  whence,  the  white-armed  maid  re- 
plied, from  whence,  Duchomar  themoft  gloomy 
of  men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible. 
Red  are  thy  rolling  eyes.  Docs  Swaran  appear 
on  the  fea  r  What  of  the  foe,  Duchomar  ? 

From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the 
hill   of  the  dark-brown  hinds.     Three   have   I 

•*  The  grave. The  houfe  appointed  for  all  living.      Job. 

•^  Mairne  or  Morna,  a  ivotnan  bslo'vedly  all. 

Haln 
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flain  with  my   bended  yew.     Three  with  my 

long  bounding  dogs  of  the  chace. Lovely 

daughter  of  Cormac,  I   love  thee   as  my  foul. 

1  have  flain  one  ftately  deer  for  thee. 

High  was  his  branchy  head  j-  and  fleet  his  feet  of 
wind. 

DucHOMAR  !  calm  the  maid  replied,  I  love 

thee  not,  thou  gloomy  man. Hard  is   thy 

heart  of  rock,  and  dark  thy  terrible  brow.  But 
Cathbat,  thou  fon  of  Torman  *,  thou  art  the 
love  of  Morna,  Thou  art  like  a  fun-beam  on 
the  hill  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm.  Saw- 
eft  thou  the  fon  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill 
of  his  hinds  ?  Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac 
waits  the  coming  of  Cathbat. 

And  long  fliall  Morna  wait,  Duchomar  faid, 

his  blood  is  on  my  fword. Long  fhall  Morna 

wait  for  him.  He  fell  at  Branno's  ftream. 
High  on  Cromla  I  will  raife  his  tomb,  daughter 
of  Cormac-cairbar;  but  fix  thy  love  on  Ducho- 
mar, his  arm  is  ftrong  as  a  ftorm. 

And  is  the  fon  of  Torman  fallen?  faid  the 
maid  of  the  tearful  eye.  Is  he  fallen  on  his 
ccchoing  heath  ;  the  youth  with  the  breaft  of 
fnow  ?  he  that  was  firft  in  the  chace  of  the  hill ; 
the  foe  of  the  ftrangers  of  the  ocean. Du- 

*  Torman,  Thunder.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Jupiter 
Taramis  of  the  ancients. 

chomar 
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chomar  thou  art  dai:k  ■f'  Indeed,  and  cruel  is  thy 
arm  to  Morna.  But  give  me  that  fword,  my 
foe ;  I  love  the  blood  of  Caithbat. 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears ;  but  flie 
pierced  his  manly  breaft.  He  fell,  like  the  bank 
of  a  mountain-ftream ;  flretched  out  liis  arm 
and  faid ; 

Daughter  of  Cormac-calrbar,  thou  haft 
llain  Duchomar.  The  fword  is  cold  In  my 
breaft :  Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to 
Moina  *  the  maid ;  Duchomar  was  the  dream 
of  her  night.  She  will  raife  my  tomb  ;  and  the 
hunter  fhall  fee  it  and  praife  me.  But  draw  ths 
fword  from  my  breaft;  Morna,  the  fteel  Is  cold. 

She  came,  in  all  her  tears,  fhe  came,  and 
drew  it  from  his  breaft.  He  pierced  her  white 
fide  .with  fteel ;  and  fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the 
ground.  Her  burfting  blood  founds  from  her 
fide  :  and  her  white  arm  is  ftained  with  red. 
Rolling  in  death  ftie  lay,  and  Tura's  cave  an- 
fwered  to  her  groans. 

Peace,  faid  Cuchullin,  to  the  fouls  of  the 
heroes  ;  their  deeds  were  great  in  danger.  Let 
them  ride  around  f  me  on  clouds ;  and  ftiew 

-j-  She  alludes  to  his  name -fke  dark  man. 

*  Moina,  foft  in  temper  and  pet/on. 

\  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  It  is  to  this  day,  of  fome 
of  the  Highlanders,  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  hovered  round 
their  living  friends;  and  fometimes  appeared  to  them  when  they 
were  about  to  enter  on  any  great  undcitaking. 

I  their 
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their  features  of  war '.  that  my  foul  may  be 
ftrong  in  danger  ;  my  arm  like  the  thunder  of 

heaven. But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O 

Morna,  near  the  window  of  my  reft  j  when  my 
thoughts  are  of  peace ;  and  the  din  of  arms  is 

over. Gather  the  ftrength  of  the  tribes,  and 

move  to  the  wars  of  Erin. Attend  the  car 

of  my  battles ;  rejoice  in  the  noife  of  my 
courfe. Place  three  fpears  by  my  iide ;  fol- 
low the  bounding  of  my  fteeds ;  that  my  foul 
may  be  ftrong  in  my  friends,  when  the  battle 
darkens  round  the  beams  of  my  fteel. 

As  rufties  a  ftream  *  of  foam  from  the  dark 
lliady  fteep  of  Cromla ;  when  the  thunder  is 
rolling  above,  and  dark-brown  night  on  half 
the  hill.  So  fierce,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible  rufhed 
on  the  fons  of  Erin.     The  chief  like  a  whale 

As  torrents  roll  encreas'd  by  numerous  rills 

V/ith  rage  impetuous  down  the  ecchoing  hills  ; 

Rufh  to  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain. 

Roar  thro'  a  thoufand  channels  to  the  main.  Pope.' 

y^ut  ubi  decurju  rapido  de  montibus  althy 

Dant /onitum  ffiumoji  amnesy  ($'  in  o'quora  currutit, 

^j/quefuum populatus  iter.  Viae. 


of 
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of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  follow,  poured 
valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling  his  might  along 
the  ihore. 

The  fons  of  Lochliu  heard  the  noife  as  the 
found  of  a  winter-ftream.  Swaran  ftruck  hi^ 
bolTy  fhield,  and  called  the  fon  of  Arno.  What 
murmur  rolls  along  the  hill  like  the  gathered 
flies  of  evening  ?  The  fons  of  Innis-fail  defcend, 
or  ruftling  winds  roar  in  the  diftant  wood. 
Such  is  the  noife  of  Gormal  before  the  white 
tops  of  my  waves  arife.  O  fon  of  Arno,  af- 
cend  the  hill  and  view  the  dark  face  of  the 
heath. 

He  went,  and  trembling,  fwift  returned. 
His  eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat 
high  againft  his  fide.  His  words  were  faulter- 
irig,  broken,  flow. 

Rise,  fon  of  ocean,  rife  chief  of  the  dark- 
brown  fliields.  I  fee  the  dark,  the  mountain- 
itream  of  the  battle  :    the  deep-moving  ftrength 

of  the   fons   of  Erin. The  car,  the  car   of 

battle  comes,  like  the  flame  of  death ;  the  rapid 
car  of  CuchuUin,  the  noble  fon  of  Semo.  It 
bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ;  like  the 
golden  mift  of  the  heath.  Its  fides  are  embofled 
with   flones,  and  fparkle  lik^  the  fca  round  the 

boat 
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boat  of  night.  Of  poliHied  yew  is  its  beam, 
and  its  feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone.  The  fides 
are  replenilhcd  with  fpears;  and  the  bottom  i^ 
the  footftool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right  fide 
of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe.  The  high- 
maned,  broad-breafted,  proud,  high-leaping, 
ftrong  fteed  of  the  hill.  Loud  and  refounding 
is  his  hoof;  the  fpreading  of  his  mane  above  li 
like  that  ftream  of  fmoke  on  the  heath.  Bright 
are  the  fides  of  the  fteed,  and  his  name  is  Sulin- 
Sifadda. 

Before  the  left  fide  of  the  caf  is  feen  the 
fnorting  horfe.  The  dark-maned,  high-headed, 
ftrong-hooifed,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hill  i 
his  name  is  Dufronnal  among  the  ftormy  fonS 

of  the  fword. A  thoufand  thongS  bind  the 

car  on  high.  Hard  polilhed  bits  fhine  in  a 
wreath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs  bright-ftuddcd 
with  gems,  bend   on  the   ftately   neckS  of  the 

fieeds. The  fteeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mift 

fly  over  the  flreamy  vales.  The  wildnefs  of  deer 
is  in  their  courfe,  the  ftrength  of  the  eagle  de- 
fcending  on  her  prey.  Their  noife  is  like  the 
blaft  of  winter  on  the  fides  of  the  fnow-headed 
Gormal  *. 

•  A  hiU  of  Lochlia. 

C  WltKXjI 
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Within  the  car  is  fecn  the  chief;  the  ftrong 
fiormy  fon  of  the  fword  ;  the  hero's  name  is 
CuchulUn,  fon  of  Semo  king  of  Ihclls.  His  red 
cheek  is  like  my  polifhed  yew.  The  look  of 
his  blue-rolling  eye  is  wide  beneath  the  dark 
arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  flics  from  his  head 
like  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the 
fpear.  Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly  ;  he  comes, 
like  a  ftorm,  along  the  flreamy  vale. 

When  did  I  fly,  replied  the  king,  from  the 
battle  of  many  fpear s  ?  When  did  I  fly,  fon  of 
Arno,  chief  of  the  little  foul  ?  I  met  the  florm 
of  Gormal  when  the  foam  of  my  waves  was 
I'ligh ;  I  met  tlic  l^orm  of  the  clouds  and  Iball  I 
fly  from  a   hero  ?  Were  it  Fingal  himfelf  my 

foul   lliould  not  darken  before  him.^ Rife  to 

the  battle,  my  tlioufands ;  pour  round  me  like 
the  echoing  main.  Gather  round  the  bright 
fteel  of  your  king  ;  flrong  as  the  rocks  of  my 
land;  that  meet  the  florm  with  joy,  and  flretch 
their  dark  woods  to  tlie  wind. 

As  autumn's  *  dark  florms  pour  from  two 
echoing  hills,  towards  each  oih«r  approaclied 

the 


*  The  rradcr  may  compare  rhi';  prJThge  with  a  fimJuir  qv.z  in 
Homer.     Iliad.  4.  v.  446. 

Now  fliield  with  Ihield,  vvitii  helmet  helmft  do.'a, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lancf  appo'^'d, 

Hoil 
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the  heroes. As  two  dark  ftreams  from  high 

rocks  meet,  and  mix  and  xoar  on  the  plain ; 
loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin 
and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixed  his  ftrokes  with 
chief,  and  man  with  man ;  fteel,  clanging, 
founded  on   fteel,  helmets  are   cleft  on   high. 

Blood  burfts  and    fmoaks   around. Strings 

twang  on  the  polilhed  yews.  Darts  rulh  along 
the  Iky.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light 
that  gild  the  ftormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean  when  roll 
the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thun- 
der of  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle. 
Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there  to 
give  the  war  to  fong  ;  feeble  were  the  voices  of 
a  hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future 
times.  For  many  were  the  falls  of  the  heroes  j 
and  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant. 


Hoft  againfl  hod,  with  fhadowy  fquadrons  drew. 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew  ; 
With  fireaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  f.vell  the  dreadful  tide.  Porif 

Statins  has  very  happily  imitated  Homer. 
yam  clipew  c'ypeis,  urn  bone  repellitur  ttmboy 
E'fn  m'vax  enjis,  peJe pes,  £5'  cuffide  cu/pit,  ^c. 

Arms  on  armour  crafhing,  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd,  &c.  Milton, 


C  2  Mourn, 
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Mourn,  ye  fens  of  fong,  tlie  death  of  the 

noble  Sithallin  *. Let  the  fighs  of  Fiona  rife 

on  the  dark  heaths  of  her  lovely  Ardan. 

They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  defart,  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran  ;  when,  in  the 
midft  of  thoufands  he  roared ;  like  the  flirill 
fpirit  of  a  ftorm,  that  fits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of 
Gormal,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 

■Nor  llept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the 
ifle  of  mift  •f  ;  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine 
arm,  CuchuUin,  thou  fon  of  Scmo.  His  fword 
was  like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the 
fons  of  the  vale ;  when  the  people  are  blafted 
and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning  around. 
■■ — — pufronnal  t  fnorted  over  the  bodies  of  he- 
roes ;  and  Sifadda  |1  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood. 
The  battle  lay  behind  them  as  groves  overturned 
on  the  defart  of  Cromla ;  when  the  blaft  has 
paffed  the  heath  laden  with  the  fpirits  of  night. 


•  Sithallin  fignifies  a  handfome  mr.n  ; — Fiona,  a  fair  maid; — 
^nd  Ardan,  pndc. 

t  The  Ifle  of  Sky  ;  not  improperly  called  the  ijleof  mift^  as 
its  high  hills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from  the  wellern  ocean, 
occafion  almoft  continual  rains. 

\  One  of  CuchuUin's  horfes.     Dubhftrcngheal. 
D  Sith-fadda,  i.e.  akvgjlnde. 

VVF.F.P 
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Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid 
of  Iniftore  *,  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  w-aves,- 
thou  fairer  than  the  fplrit  of  the  hills ;  when  it 
moves  In  a  fun-beam  at  noon  over  the  filenceof 
Morven.  He  Is  fallen  !  thy  youth  Is  low  -,  pale 
beneath  the  fword  of  Cuchullln.  No  more 
lliall  valour  ralfe  the  youth  to  match  the  blood 

of  kings. Trcnar,  lovely  Trcnar  died,  thou 

maid  of  Iniftore.  His  gray  dogs  are  howling 
at  home,  and  fee  his  paffing  ghoft.  His  bow  is 
In  the  hall  unftrung.  No  found  Is  In  the  heath 
of  his  hinds. 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,-  fo 
Swaran's  hoft  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thour 
fand  waves,  fo  Innis-fall  met  Swaran.  Death 
ralfes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  tlic 

found  of  iTiields. -Each  hero   Is   a  pillar  of 

darknefs,  and  the  fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his 
hand.     The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as 

•  The  maid  of  Iniftore  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of 
Iniftore  or  Orkney  iflands.  Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king  of 
Inifcon,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  iOands  of  Shetland.  The 
Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that  time  fubjecl  to  the  king  of 
Lochlin.     We  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trcnar  are  fenfible  at  honre 

of  the  death  of  iheir  mafter,  the  ver)-  inftant  he  is  killed. — 

tt  was  the  opinion  of  ihe  times,  that  the  fouls  of  heroes  went 
immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their  country,  and  the 
fcenes  they  frequented  the  moft  happy  time  of  their  life.  It  was 
thought  too  that  dogs  and  horlesfawthcghofts  of  the  dcceafed. 

C  3  a  hun- 
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»  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  tke 
red  fon  of  the  furnace. 

Who  are  thefe  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  fo 
gloomy  and  dark  ?  Who  are  thefe  Hke  two 
clouds  *,  and  their  fwords  like  lightning  above 
them  ?  The  little  hills  are  troubled  around,  and 

the  rocks  tremble  with  all  their  mofs. Who 

is  it  but  Ocean's  fon  and  the  car-borne  chief  of 
Erin  ?  Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their 
friends,  as  they  fee  them  dim  on  the  heath. 
Now  night  conceals  the  chiefs  in  her  clouds, 
and  ends  the  terrible  fight. 

It  was  on  Cromla's  Ihag^y  fide  that  Dorglas 
placed  the  deer  f ;  the  early  fortune  of  the  chace, 

l^fore  the   heroes  left  the  hill. A  hundred 

youths  colle£^  the  heath  j  ten  heroes  blow  the 
fire  }  three  hundred  chufe  the  polifh'd  ftones. 
The  feaft  is  fmoaking  wide. 

•  As  when  two  black  douds 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Cafpian.  Miltok. 

f  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feafts  after  hunting,  is 

handed  down  by  tradition. A  pit  lined  with  fmooih  ftones 

w^s  made  J  and  near  it  flood  a  heap  of  fmooth  flat  ftones  of  the 
flint  kind.  1  he  ftones  as  well  as  the  pit  were  properly  heated 
uith  heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  venifon  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
flraium  of  the  ftones  above  it;  and  thus  they  did  alternately  till 
tht*  pit  was  full.  1  he  whole  was  covered  over  with  heath  to 
ronfine  the  fteam.  Whether  this  is  prob.ibie  I  cannot  fay  ;  but 
<ome  pits  are  (hewn,  which  the  vulgar  Hiy,  weie  ufed  in  that 
manner. 

♦  -  CUCH- 
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CucHULLix,  chief  of  Eiiii'5  war,  rcfumed 
his  mighty  foul.  He  flood  upon  his  beamy 
fpear,  and.fpoke  to  the  fon  of  fongs ;  to  Carril 
of  other  times,  the  gray -haired  fon  of  Kin- 
fena  *.  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me  alone  and 
the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Ullin's  Ihore,  far  from 
the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  founding  halls  of  his 
feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times,  and  carry 
my  words  to  Swaran  ;  tell  him  that  came  from 
tlie  roariiig  of  waters,  that  CuchuUin  gives  his 
feaft.     Here  let  him   liften  to  the  found  of  my 

groves  amidft  the  clouds  of  night. For  cold 

and  bleak  the  bluftering  winds  rulli  over  the 
foam  of  his  feas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  trem- 
bling harp,  and  hear  the  fongs  of  heroes. 

Old  Carril  went,  with  fofteft  voice,  and  call- 
ed the  king  of  dark-brown  lliields.  .  Rife  from 
the   fkins   of  thy   chace,  rife,  Swaran  king  of 

groves. CuchuUin  gives  the  joy   of  Ihells ; 

partake  the  feaft  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief. 

He  anfwered  like  the  fuUcn  found  of  Cromla 
before  a  ftorm.  Though  all  thy  daughters, 
Innls-fail !  fhould  extend  their  arms  of  fnow ; 
raife  high  the  heavings  of  their  breafts,  and 
foftly  roll  their  eyes  of  love  j  yet,  fixed  as  Loch- 
lln's    thoufand   rocks,    here   Swaran    ftiall    re- 

•  Cean-fcana,   i.  e.  the  head  of  the  [eople. 

C  4  main  5 
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main  j  till  morn,  with  the  young  beams  of  my 
taft,  ihall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin, 
Pleafant  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind.  It  ruflies 
over  my  feas.  It  fpeaks  aloft  in  all  my  ihrowds, 
and  brings  my  green  forefts  to  my  mind  ;  the 
green  forefts  of  Gormal  that  often  echoed  to 
my  winds,  when  my  fpear  was  red  in  the  chace 
of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to  me 
the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac,  or  Erin's  tor- 
rents Ihall  fhew  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of 
the  blood  of  his  pride. 

Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice,  fald  Car- 
rlj  of  other  times  : 

Sad  to  himfelf  alone,  faid  the  blue-eyed  fon 
ofSemo.  But,  Carril,  raife  thy  voice  on  high, 
and  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou 
the  night  away  in  fong ;  and  give  the  joy  of 
grief.  For  many  heroes  and  maids  of  love 
have  moved  on  Innis-fail.  And  lovely  are  the 
fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard  on  Albion's  rocks  j 
when  the  noiie  of  the  chace  is  over,  and  the 
i^reams  of  Cona  anfwcr  to  the  voice  of  OiTian  *. 


*  Cfliaii  the  fon  of  Fingal  and  auihor  of  the  poem.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  addrefs  of  ihe  poet  in  putting  his  own 
praife  To  naturally  into  the  mouth  of  Cuchullin.  The  Cona  here 
mentioned  is  perhaps  that  fmajl  river  that  runs  through  Glenco 
jn  Argylefhire.  One  of  the  hills  which  environ  that  romantic 
vsiley  is  fliJI  called  Scorna-fena,  or  the  hill  of  1  ingal's  people. 

In 
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In  other  days  *,  Carril  rcpUcrs,  came  the  fons 
of  Ocean  to  Erin.  A  thoufand  veffels  bounded 
over  the  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains.  The 
fons  of  Innis-fail  arofe  to  meet  the  race  -of  dark- 
brown  Ihiclds.  Cairbar,  firft  of  men,  was  there, 
and  Grudar,  Irately  youth.  Long  had  they 
ftrove  for  the  fpotted  bull,  that  Jowed  on  Gol- 
bun's  f  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as 
his  own }  and  death  was  often  at  the  pokit  of 
their  fteel. 

Side  by  fide  the  heroes  fought,  and  theflran- 
gers  of  Ocean  fled.  Whofe  name  was  fairer  on 
the  hill  than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar ! 

But  ah  !  why  ever  lowed  the  bull  on  Gol- 

huns  echoing  heath  ?  They  faw  him  leaping 
like  the  fnow.  The  wrath  of  the  chiefs  re- 
turned. 

On  Lubar's  t  graiTy  banks  they  fought,  and 
Orudar  like  a  fun-beam,  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar 
came  to  the  vale  of  the  echoing  Tura,  where 

•  This  cpiTode  is  introduced  with  propriety,  Calmar  and 
Connal,  two  of  the  Irifh  heroes,  had  difputed  warmly  before 
the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to  re- 
-concile  them  with  the  Hory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar ;  who,  tho' 
enemies  before,  fought  Jit/e  by  fide  in  the  war.  The  poet  ob- 
tained his  aim,  for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  perfectly  recon- 
ciled in  the  third  book. 

f  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  fignifies  a  crooked  kill. 
it  is  here  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

X  Lubar— a  river  in  Uliler.     Labbar^  loud,  noify. 

BralToIis, 
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Braflblis*,  faireft  of  his  fifters,  all  alone,  raifed 
the  fong  of  grief.     She  fung  of  the  af^ions   of 

Grudar,  the  youth   of  her  fecret  foul. She 

mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood  ;  but  ftill  fhe 
hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feen 
from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of 
night.  Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the  harp  to 
raife  the  fong  of  grief.     Her  foul  was  fixed  on 

Grudar  ;  the  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was  his, 

When  fhalt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thoa 
mighty  in  the  war  ? 

Take,  BrafTolis,  Cairbar  came  and  faid, 
take,  Kraffolis,  this  ihield  of  blood.  Fix  it  on 
high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe. 
Her  foft  heart  beat  agalnft  her  fide.  Diftra«5^ed, 
pale,  fhc  flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his 
blood  ;  ihc  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  refts 
their  duft,  Cuchullin;  and  thefe  two  lonely 
yews,  fprung  from  their  tombs,  wilb  to  meet  oh 
high.  Fair  was  BraiTolis  on  the  plain,  and 
Grudar  on  the  hill.  The  bard  ihall  preferve 
their  names,  and  repeat  them  to  future  times. 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,  faid  the 
blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin  ;  and  lovely  are  the 
words  of  other  times.     They  are  like  the  calm 

•  Brafiblis  fignincs  a  ajuomt7n  ii.:th  a  i>jhite  bnnji. 

lhow£^ 
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Ihower*  of  fpring,  when  the  fun  looks  on  the 
field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills. 
O  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the 
lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcalch.  Strike  the  harp 
in  the  pralfe  of  Bragcla  f,  «f  her  that  I  left 
in  the  lile  of  Mift,  the  fpoufc  of  Scmo's  fon. 
Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to 
find  the  falls  of  GuchuUin? The  fea  is  roll- 
ing far  diftant,  and  it^  white  foam  ihall  deceive 
thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my 
love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.  Re- 
tire to  the  halls  of  my  feafts,  and  think  of  the 
times  that  are  paft  :  for  I  will  not  return  till  the 
ftorm  of  war  is  ccafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak  of 
wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind, 
for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white-bo - 
fomed  daughter  of  Sorglan. 

*  Homer  compares  foft  piercing  words  to  the  fall  of  fnow. 

But  when  he  fpeaks,  what  elocution  flows! 

Like  the  foft  fleeces  of  defcending  fnows.  Pope. 

t  Bragela  was  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  the  wife  of 
Cuchullin. — Cuchullin,  upon  the  death  of  Artho,  fupreme  king 
of  Ireland,  pafTed  over  into  Ireland,  probably  by  Fingal's  order, 
to  take  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  fon  of  Artho.  He  left  his 
wife  Brageia  in  Diinfcnich,  the  feat  of  the  family,  in  the  ifle  of 
Sky,  where  the  remains  of  his  palace  is  flill  {hewn;  and  a  Hone, 
to  which  he  bound  his  dog  Luath,  goes  Hill  by  his  name. 

Connal, 
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Coi^NAL,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  Guard 
againft  the  race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of 
night  abroad,  and  watch  the  ftrength  of  Swa- 

ran. CuchuUin  !  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race 

of  the  defart  come  ;  till  Fingal  come,  the  firft 
of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields. 

The  hero  ftruck  the  fhield  of  his  alarms 

the  warriors  of  the  night  moved  on.  The  reft 
lay  in  the  heath  of  the  deer,  and  llept  amidft 

the  dufky  wind. The  ghofts  *  of  the  lately 

dead  were  near,  and  fwam  on  gloomy  clouds. 
And  far  diftant,  in  the  dark  filence  of  Lena, 
the  feeble  voices  of  death  were  heard. 


*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghoft 
was  heard  (hrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  happen 
foon  after.  The  accounts  given,  to  thii  day,  among  the  vul- 
gar, of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The  ghoft 
comes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  furrounds  twice  or  thrice  the 
place  deftined  for  the  perfon  to  die;  and  then  goes  along  the 
road  through  which  the  funeral  is  to  pafs,  flirieking  at  intervals  ; 
at  laft,  the  meteor  and  ghoft  difappear  above  the  burial  place. 
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ARGUMENT    to    Book  II. 

*The  ghoji  of  Crugal^  one  of  the  Irijh  heroes  who 
was  killed  in  battle ^  appearing  to  Connal,  fore^ 
tels  the  defeat  of  Cuchullin  in  the  next  battle  j 
and  earneftly  advifes  him  to  make  peace  with 
Swaran.  Connal  communicates  the  vijion;  but 
Cuchullin  is  inflexible-,  from  a  principle  of  honour 
kt  would  not  be  the  firji  to  fue  for  peace,  and  he 
refolved  to  continue  the  war.  Morjiing  comes  j 
Swaran  propofes  dijhonourable  terms  to  Cuchullin, 
which  are  reje^ed.  The  battle  begins,  and  is 
obfiinately  fought  for  fome  time,  until,  upon  the 
flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole  Irifh  army  gave  way, 
Cuchullin  and  Connal  cover  their  retreat :  Carril 
leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they 
are  foon  fcllo'jbsd  by  Cuchullin  himfelf,  who  de- 
fcries  the  fled  of  Fingal  making  towards  the 
coafl ;  but,  night  coming  on,  he  lofl  fight  of  it 
again.  Cuchullin,  dtjtded  after  his  defeat,  at- 
tributes his  ill  fuccefs  to  the  death  of  Ferda  his 
friend,  whom  he  had  killed  fome  time  before, 
Carril,  to  flicvj  that  ill  fuccefs  did  mt  always  at- 
tend thofe  who  innocently  killed  their  friends,  iit- 
iroduces  the  epifode  of  Comal  and  Galvina. 
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CO  N  N  A  L  *  lay  by  the  found  of  the  moun- 
tain  ftream,  beneath   the  aged  tree.     A 
ftone,  with  its  mofs,  fupported  his  head.     Shrill 

thro* 

•  The  fccne  of  Connal's  repofe  is  familiar  to  thofe  who  have 
been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  remoTCs  him  to  a 
dilbnce  from  the  army,  to  add  more  horror  to  the  dcfcriptionof 
Crugal's  ghoft  by  the  lonelinefs  of  the  place.  It  perhaps  will 
not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  two  other  ancient 
poets  handled  a  fimilar  fubjeil. 

na>T  avTu  fjityidoi  ti  xat  e^erra  x«T*  tlxvTct 
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When  lo  !  the  ftiade,  before  his  clofing  eyes. 

Of  fad  Patroclus  rofe  or  fecm'd  to  rife. 

In  the  fame  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came 

In  ftature,  voice,  and  pleafing  look  the  fame. 

The  form  familiar  hover 'd  o'er  his  head. 

And  fleeps  Achilles  thus  ?  the  phantom  faid,  Po?t. 

Infomnis  ecce  ante  oculos  majlijimut  HeSor 

Vtfui  addcfft  mihi,  largofque  effundert  flttus ^ 

Raptatus  iigh,  ut  quondam^  aterque  cruerto 

Puhire  ferqut  pedei  tra'^eihitlera  tumtntt!. 
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thro*  the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
night.  At  diftance  from  the  heroes  he  lay,  for 
the  fon  of  the  fword  feared  no  foe. 

My  hero  faw  in  his  reft  a  dark- red  ftream 
of  fire  coming  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal 
fat  upon  the  beam,  a  chief  that  lately  fell. 
He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran,  ftriving  in  the 
battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of 
the  fetting  moon  ;  his  robes  are  of  the  clouds 
of  the  hill :  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying 
flames.     Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breaft. 

Crugal,  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  fon  of 
DedgaL  famed  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Why  fo 
pale  and  fad,    thou   breaker   of  the   ihields  ? 

Hei  mihi  qualis  erat !    quantum  midatus  ah  illo 

Heiioft,  qui  redit  exu-uiisindutus  Achilli, 

VelDanaum  Phryglos  jaculatus  [mppibus  ignes; 

Squalentem  harbain  l3  concretos  fanguiae  crines 

Vulnern^ue  ilia gerens  qu<e  circum  plurirr.a  mures 

Adcefit  patrits.  JEn.  lib.  2. 

When  Heflor's  ghoft  before  my  fight  appears  : 
A  bloody  Ihroud  he  feem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears. 
Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pclides  flain, 
•      ThefTalian  courfers  drag'd  him  o'er  the  plain. 

Swoln  were  his  feer,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thruft 
Through  the  bor'd  holes,  his  body  black  with  duft. 
Unlike  that  Heftor,  who  return'd  from  toils 
Of  war  triumphant,  in  y^acian  fpoils: 
Or  him,  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  retire, 
•*'^    And  lamich'd  againft  their  navy  Phrygian  fire. 
His  hair  and  beard  llood  ftifFcn'd  with  his  gore  ; 
And  all  the  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore,  Dryden. 

Thou 
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Thou  haft  never  been  pale  for  fear. What 

difturbs  the  fon  of  the  hill  ? 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  ftood  and  ftretched 
his  pale  hand  o\er  the  hero. — —Faintly  he 
raifed  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy 
Lego. 

My  ghoft,  O  Connal,  Is  on  my  native  Kills ; 
but  my  corfe  is  on  the  fands  of  UUin.  Thou 
Ihalt  never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his 
lone  fteps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blaft 
of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  fhadow  of  mift. 
Connal,  fon  of  Colgar  *,  I  fee  the  dark  cloud 
of  death  :  it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena* 
The   fons   of  green  Erin    fhall   fall.     Remove 

from  the  field  of  ghofts. Like  the  darkened 

moon  f-  he  retired,  in  the  midft  of  the  whiftling 
blaft. 

Stay,  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  ftay  my 
dark-red  friend.  Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven, 
fon  of  the  windy  Cromla.  What  cave  of  the 
liill  is  thy  lonely  houfe  ?    What  green-headed 

*  Connal  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  the  friend  of  Cuchullin,  is 
fometimes,  as  here,  called  the  fon  of  Colgar;  from  one  of  that 
name  who  was  the  founder  of  h's  family. 

J2%£To  Ti-r^iyvTu.  KoM,  II.  23.  V.  lOO. 

Like  a  thin  Cnoke  he  fees  the  fpirit  fly. 

And  hears  a  feeble,  lanicntable  cry.  Tope. 


hill 
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hill  Is  the  place  of  thy  reft  ?  Shall  we  not  hear 
tlice  in  the  ftorm  ?  In  the  noife  of  the  nioun- 
tain-ftrcam  ?  When  the  feeble  fons  of  the  wind 
•come  forth,  and  ride  on  the  blaft  of  the  defart. 
The  foft-volced  Connal  rofe  in  tlie  midft  of 
his  founding  arms.  He  ftruck  his  Ihield  above 
CuchuUin.     The  fon  of  battle  waked. 

Why,  faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  comes  Con- 
nal through  the  night  ?  My  fpear  might  turn 
againft  the  found  j  and  Cuchullin  mourn  the 
•death  of  his  friend.  Speak,  Connal,  ion  of 
•Colgar,  fpcak,  tliy  counfel  Is  like  the  fon  of 
lieaven. 

Son  of  Semo,  replied  the  chief,  tlie  ghoft  of 

Crugal  came  from  the  cave  of  liis  lull. The 

flars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form  ;  and  his 
voice  was    like   the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream. 

He  is  a  mefTcngcr  of  death. He  fpeaks 

of  tlie  dark  and  narrow  houfe.  Sue  for  peace, 
O  chief  of  Dunfcalch  ;  or  fly  over  the  hxath 
of  Lena. 

He  fpoke  to  Connal,  replied  tiic  liero,  thougli 
flars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  Son  of 
Colgar,  It  was  the  v/ind  that  munnured   in  the 

caves  of  Lena. Or  if  it   was  tlie  form*  of 

Crugal, 

*  The  poet  tenches  us  the  opinion'  that  prevailed  in  his  time 
concerning  the  llaie  of  Itrnaraie  ioah.     i" rom  Connars  expreflion, 

♦>  Th- 
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Crugal,  why  didft  thou  not  force  liim  to  my 
fight.  Haft  thou  enquired  where  Is  his  cave  ? 
The  hoiife  of  the  fon  of  the  wind  ?  My  fword 
might  find  that  voice,  and  force  liis  knowledge 
from  him.  And  fmall  is  his  knowledge,  Con- 
nal,  for  he  was  lierc  to  day.  He  couki  not 
have  gone  beyond  our  hills,  and  who  could  tell 
him  there  of  our  death  ? 

Ghosts  fly  on  clduds  and  ride  on  wind"^, 
faid  Connal's  voice  of  wifdom;  They  reft  to- 
gether in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men. 

Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  ;  of  every 
man  but  Erin's  chief.     Let  me  be  forgot  in  their 

cave  J  for  I  will  not  fly   from  Swaran.- If  I 

muft  fall,  my  tomb  fliall  rife  amldft  the  fame  of 
future  times.  The  hunter  fliall  ihed  a  tear  on 
my  ftone  ;  and  forrow  dwell  round  the  high- 
bofomed  Bragcla.  I  fear  not  death,  but  I  fear 
to  fly,  for  Fingal  faw  me  often  vidorious. 
Thou  dim  phantom  of  the  hill,  l"hcw  thyfelf 
to  me  !  come  on  thy  beam  of  heaven,  and  flicw 
me  my  death  in  thine  hand  -,  yet  will  1  not  fly, 
thou  feeble  fbn  of  the  wind.  Go,  fon  of  Col- 
gar,  ftrike  the  fliield  of  Caithbat,  it  hangs  be- 

«*  That  the  ftars  dim-twinkled  through  the  form  of  Crugal," 
and  Cuchullin's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they  both  thought 
the  foul  was  material ;  fomeching  like  the  tlo^hti  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

J)  2  tweca 
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tween  the  fpears.  Let  my  heroes  rife  to  the 
found  in  the  midft  of  the  battles  of  Erin. 
Though  Fingal  delays  his  coming  with  the  race 
of  the  ftormy  hills ;  we  Ihall  fight,  O  Colgar's 
fon,  and  die  in  the  battle  of  heroes. 

The  found  fpreads  widej  the  heroes  rife, 
like  the  breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  wave.  They 
flood  on  the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their 
branches  round  them  * ;  when  they  eccho  to 
the  ftream  of  froft,  and  their  withered  leaves 
ruftle  to  the  wind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray  j  the 
morning  trembles  on  thelialf-enllghtened  ocean. 
The  blue,  gray  mift  fwims  flowly  by,  and  hides 
the  fons  of  Innls-fail. 

Ris£  ye,  fild  the  king  of  the  dark-brown 
iliields,    ye   that  came   from    l.ochlin's  waves. 

The  fons   of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms 

purfue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena. And, 

Morla,  go  to  Cormac's  hall  and  bid  them  yield 
to  Swaran  ;    before  the  people  fliall  fall  into  the 

tomb }    and   the   hills  of   UUin   be    filcnt. 

They  rofe  like  a  flock  of  fea-fowl  when  the 
waves  expel  them  from  the  iliore.     Their  found 


-As  when  heaven's  fire 


Hath  fcath'd  the  foiell  oaks,  or  mountain  pines 
With  finked  tops,  their  ftately  growth  tho'  bare 
Stand  on  tlie  blalled  heath.  Miltok. 


was 
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was  like  a  thoufand  ftreams  that  meet  in  Cona's 
vale,  when  after  a  ftormy  night,  they  turn  their 
dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

As  the  dark  Ihades  of  autumn  fly  over  the 
hills  of  grafs;  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucccflive  came 
the  chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall 
as  the  flag  of  Morven  moved  on  the  king  of 
groves.  His  fhining  fhield  is  on  his  fide  like  a 
flame  on  the  heath  at  night,  when  the  world  is 
filent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  fees  fome  ghoft 
fporting  in  the  beam. 

A  BLAST  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed 
the  fettled  mift.  The  fons  of  Innis-fail  appear 
like  a  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  Ihore. 

Go,  Moria,  go,  faid  Lochlin's  king,  and 
offer  peace  to  thefe.  Offer  the  terms  we  give  to 
kings  when  nations  bow  before  us.  When  the 
valiant  are  dead  in  war,  and  the  virgins  weep- 
ing on  the  field. 

Great  MorIa  came,  the  fon  of  Swart,  and 
ftately  ftrode  the  king  of  fliields.  He  fpoke  to 
Erin's  blue-eyed  fon,  among  the  leffer  heroes. 

Take  Swaran's  peace,  the  warrior  fpoke,  thp 
peace  he  gives  to  kings,  when  the  nations  bow 
before  him.  Leave  UUin's  lovely  plains  to  us, 
and  give  thy  fpoufe  and  dayr  Thy  fpoufe 
high-bofom'd  heaving  fair=  Thy  dog  tliat 
D   3  over- 
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overtakes  the  wind.  Give  thefe  to  prove  the 
weaknefs  of  thine  arm,  and  live  beneath  our 
power. 

Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that 
GuchuUin  never  yields. 1  give  him  the  dark- 
blue  rolling  of  ocean,  or  I  give  his  people  graves 
in  Erin  !  Never  fhall  a  ftranger  have  the  lovely 
fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  j  nor  ever  deer  fly- 
on  Lochlin's  hills  before  the  nimble-footed 
Lu'ath. 

Vajn  ruler  of  the  car,  faid  Morla,  wilt  thou 
fight  the  king  ;  that  king  whofe  ihips  of  many 
groves  could  carry  off  thine  Ifle  ?  So  little  is 
tiiy  green-hilled  Ullin  to  the  king  of  ftormy 
waves. 

In  words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla;  but  this 
fword  fliall  yield  to  none.  Erin  Ihall  own  the 
fway  of  Cormac,  while  Connal  and  Cuchullin 
live.  O  Connal,  firft  of  mighty  men,  thou  haft 
heard  the  words  of  Morla  ;  fliall  thy  thoughts 
tlien  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker  of  the  fliields  ? 
Spirit  of  fallen  Grugal  !  why  didft  thou  threaten 
us  with  death  ?    The  narrow  houfe  fliall  receive 

me   in  the  midft  of  the   light  of  renown. 

Exalt,  ye  fons  of  Innls-fall,  exalt  the  fpear  and 
bend  tlie  bow  ;  rulh  on  the  foe  in  darknefs,  as 
the  fpirits  of  flormy  night-. 

Then 
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Then  difnial,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  tlie 
gloom  of  battle  rolled  along  ;  as  mift  *  that  is 
poured  on  tlie  valley,  when  llorms  invade  the 
filent  fun-lliine  of  heaven.  The  chief  moves 
before  in  arms,  like  an  angry  ghoft  before  a 
cloud ;    when  meteors  inclofe  him  with  fire  ; 

and  the  dark  winds  are  in  Ills  hand. Carril, 

far  on  the  heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  found. 
He  faifes  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and  pours  his* 
foul  into  the  minds  of  heroes. 

Where,  fa,id  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  where 
is  the  fallen  Crugal  ?    He  lies  forgot  on  earth, 

and  the  hall  of  ihells  f  is  filent. rSad  is   the 

fpoufe  of  Crugal,  for  flie  is  a  flrangcr:^  in  the 
hall  of  her  forrgw.  But  who  is  fhe,  that,  like 
a  fun-beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the  foe  ? 
It  is  Degrcna  ||,  lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen 
Crugal.     Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.     Her 


-As  ex'cningmift 


Rl.i'n  f.om  a  river  o'er  the  marifh  glides 
And  gathers  ground  fall  at  the  lab'rero  heel 
Homeward  returning  M.'LTON, 

f  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  a-,  the  prefent  highlanders.  drunk 
in  (hells ;  hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often  mec^t,  in  the  old  poetry, 
with  the  chief  ofJhelU,   and  the  halls  of  Jhelh. 

X  Crugal  had  rt^arried  J^egrpna  but  a  little  time  before  the 
battle,  confequentlv  fhe  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  flranger 
in  the  hall  of  her  forrow. 

jl   Dco-ghrcna  fjgnilies  ^finleayn. 

P  4  «^ye 
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eye  Is  red ;  her  voice  is  Ihrill.  Green,  empty- 
is  thy  Crugal  now,  his  form  is  in  the  cave  of 
the  hill.  He  comes  to  the  ear  of  reft,  and  raifes 
his  feeble  voice  j  like  the  humming  of  the  moun- 
tain-bee, or  colle(5\ed  flies  of  evening.  But 
Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  j  the 
fword  of  Lochlin  is  in  her  fide.  Cairbar,  fhe 
is  fallen,  the  rifnig  thought  of  thy  youth.  She 
is  fallen,  O  Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy  youth- 
ful hours. 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found, 
and  raihed  on  like  ocean's  whale  j  he  faw  the 
death  of  his  daughter  j  and  roared  in  the  midft 
of  thoufands  *.  His  fpear  met  a  fon  of  Loch- 
lin, and  battle  fpread  from  wing  to  wing.  As 
a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlin's  groves,  as  fire  in 
the  firs  of  a  hundred  hills  j  fo  loud,  fo  ruinous 

and  vaft  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down. 

Cuchullin  cut  oif  heroes  like  thiftles,  and  Swa- 
ran  wafted  Erin.  Curach  fell  by  his  hand,  and 
Cairbar  of  the  bofty  Ihield.  Morglan  lies  in 
lafting  reft  ;  and  Ca-olt  quivers  as  he  dies.  His 
white  breaft  is  ftained  with  his  blood  j  and  his 
yellow  hair  ftretched  in  the  duft  of  his  native 
land.  He  often  had  fpread  the  feaft  where  he 
fell ;  and   often  ralfed  the   voice  of  the  harp ; 

•  Medii/(^ue  in  miHihus  ardet,  V j  r  g» 

when 
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when  his  dogs  leapt  around  for  joy ;  and  the 
youths  of  the  chace  prepared  the  bow. 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  ftream  that 
burfts  from  the  defart.  The  little  hills  are  rolled 
In  its  courfe  j  and  the  rocks  half-funk  by  its  fide. 
But  Cuchullin  flood  before  him  like  a  hill  *, 
that  catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.— The 
winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines ;  and  the 
hail  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its 
ilrength,  it  ftands  and  fhades  the  filent  vale  of 
^ona. 

So  Cuchullin  fhaded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and 
ftood  in  the  midft  of  thoufands.  Blood  rifes 
like  the  fount  of  a  rock,  from  panting  heroes 
around  him.  But  Erin  falls  on  either  wing  like 
fnow  in  the  day  of  the  fun. 

*  Virgil  and  Milton  have  made  ufe  of  a  comparifon  fimilar 
to  this;  I   fhall  lay  both  before  the  reader,    and  let  him  judge 
for  himfelf  which  of  thcfe  two  great  poets  havebeft  fucceeded. 
^at'.tus  Athos,  out  quantus  Eryx,  aut  ip/e  corufcis. 
Cum  /remit  ilicibus,  quantus  gaudet que  ninjali 
Virtice  fe  at  to  liens  pater  Appeninus  ad  auras. 
Like  Eryx  or  like  Athos  great  he  fhews 
Or  father  Appeninc  when  white  with  fnows; 
His  head  divine  obfcure  in  clouds  he  hides. 
And  fhakes  the  founding  foreft  on  his  fides.  Dr  yden. 

On  th'  other  fide  Satan  alarm'd, 
Colleaing  dl  his  might,  dilated  flood 
Like  Teneriif  or  Atlas  unremov'd : 
His  Hat  ure  reach  'd  the  fky .  Milton.' 

O  SONS 
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tO  SONS  of  Innis-fail,  faid  Grumal,  Lochlia 
conquers  on  the  field.  Why  ftrlve  we  as  reeds 
againft  the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark- 
brown  hinds.  He  fled  like  the  flag  of  Morven, 
and  his  fpcar  Is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  he- 
}}indhim.  Few  fled  with  Grumal,  the  chief  of 
the  little  fouj :  they  fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes 
on  Lena's  echoing  heath. 

High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the  chief 
ef  Erin  flood  ;  he  flew  a  mighty  fon  of  Loch- 
lin,  and  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  Connal.  O  Con- 
iial,  firft  of  mortal  men,  thou  haft  taught  this 
arm  of  death  !  Though  Erin's  fons  have  fled, 
ffiall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  O  Carril,  fon  of 
Other  times,    carry  my   living  friends  to    that 

bufliy    hill. Here,    Connal,    let    us    ftand 

like  rocks,  and  fave  our  flying  friends. 

Conk  A  L  mounts  the  car  of  light.  They 
ftrctch  their  fliields  like  the  darkened  moon, 
the  daughter  of  the  ftarry  ikies,  wlien  fhe  moves, 
a  dun  circle,  tln-ough  heaven.  Sitlifadda  pant- 
ed up  the  hill,  and  Dufronnel  haughty  flced.. 
Like  waves  behind  a  whale  behind  them  rubbed 
the  foe. 

Now  on  the  rlfing  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's 
few  fad  fons ;  like  a  grove  througli  which  the 
flame   had   ruflied   hurried   on  by  the  winds  of 

tlie  flormy  night. Cuchullln  flood  bcfiJe  an 

oak. 
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oak.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  in  filence,  and 
heard  the  wind  in  his  bufliy  hair  ;  when  the 
fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  fon  of  Fithil. 

The  llilps,  he  cried,  the  fhips  of  the  lonely 

iile  !  There  Fingal  comes,  the  firft  of  men,  the 
breaker  of  the  ihiields.  The  waves  foam  before 
his  black  prows.  His  mafts  with  fails  are  like 
groves  in  clouds. 

Blow,  faid  Cuchiillin,  all  ye  winds  that  rufh 
over  my  ifle  of  lovely  mift.  Come  to  the  death 
of  thonfands,  O  chief  of  the  hills  of  hinds.  Thy 
fails,  my  friend,  are  to  me  like  the  clouds  of 
the  morning;  and  thy  fhips  like  the  light  of 
heaven  J  and  thou  thyfelf  like  a  pillar  of  fire 
that  giveth  light  in  the  night.  O  Connal,  firfl 
of  men,  how  plcafant  are  our  friends  !  But  the 
night  is  gatliering  around  ;  where  now  are  the 
fhips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us  pafs  the  hours  of 
darknefs,  and  willi  for  the  moon  of  heaven. 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The 
torrents  rulhcd  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathered 
round  the  head  of  Cromla.  And  the  red  l^ars 
trembled  between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by 
the  fide  of  a  f^ream  whofe  found  was  echoed  by 
a  tree,  fad  by  the  fide  of  a  flream  the  chief  of 
Erin  fat.  Connal  fon  of  Colgar  was  there,  and 
Carril  of  other  times. 

Unhappy 
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Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  CuchuUin,  faid  the 
fon  of  Semo,  unhappy  Is  the  hand  of  CuchuUin 

fince  he  flew  his  friend. Ferda,  thou  fon  of 

Damman,  I  loved  thee  as  myfelf. 

How,  CuchuUin,  fon  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker 
of  the  fhields  ?  Well  I  remember,  faid  Connal, 
the  noble  fon  of  Damman.  Tall  and  fair  he  was 
like  the  rain-bow  of  the  hill. 

Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a 
hundred  hills.  In  Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the 
fwo^d,  and  won  the  friendlhip  of  CuchuUin. 
We  moved  to  the  chace  together  j  and  one  was 
©nr  bed  in  the  heath. 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief 
of  the  plains  of  UUin.  She  was  covered  with  the 
light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of 
pride.  She  loved  that  fun-beam  of  youth,  the 
noble  fon  of  Damman.  Cairbar,  faid  the  white- 
armed  woman,  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the 
herd,  dark  Cairbar. 

*  Muri,  fay  the  Irifli  barJs,  was  an  academy  in  Ulfter  for 
teaching  the  ufe  of  arms.  The  fignification  of  the  word  is  n 
clufler  of  people ;  which  renders  the  opinion  probable.  CuchuUin 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  introduced  into  Ireland  com- 
plete armour  of  Heel.  He  is  famous,  among  the  Senachies,  for 
teaching  horfemanfhip  to  the  Irilh,  ^nd  for  being  the  firft  who 
ufed  a  chariot  in  that  kingdom  ;  which  laft  circiunlbnce  was  the 
occafion  of  Ofllan's  being  fo  circumftantial  in  his  defciiption  of 
Cuchullin'scar,  in  the  firft  book. 

Let 
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Let  Cuchullin,  faid  Cairbar,  divide  my  herd 
on  the    hill.     His  breaft  is  the  feat  of  juflice. 

Depart,  thou  light  of  beauty. 1  went  and 

divided  the  herd.  One  fnow-white  bull  re- 
mained. I  gave  that  bull  to  Cairbar.  The 
wrath  of  Deugala  rofe. 

Son  of  Damman,  begun  the  fair,  Cuchullin 
pains  my  foul.  I  muft  hear  of  his  death,  or 
Lubar's  ftream  fhall  roll  over  me.  My  pale 
ghoft  fhall  wander  near  thee,  and  mourn  the 
wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of 
Cuchullin  or  pierce  this  heaving  breaft. 

Deugala,  faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  how 
fhall  I  flay  the  fon  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of 
my  fecret  thoughts,  and  lliall  I  lift  the  fword  ? 
She  wept  three  days  before  him,  on  the  fourth 
he  confented  to  fight. 

I  WILL  fight  my  friend,  Deugala  !  but  may  I 
fall  by  his  fword.  Could  I  wander  on  the  hill 
and  behold  the  grave  of  Cuchullin  ?  We  fought 
on  the  hills  of  Muri.  Our  fwords  avoid  a 
wound.  They  Aide  on  the  helmets  of  fieelj  and 
found  on  the  flippery  fnields.  Deugala  was  near 
with  a  fmile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Damman, 
thine  arm  is  feeble,  thou  fon-beam  of  youth. 

Thy  years  are  not  firong  for  fteel. Yield  to 

tlie  fon  of  Semo.     He  is  like  the  rock  of  Mal- 
mor. 

The 
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The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  Hefaultcr- 
ing  fald  to  me,  CuchulUn,  raife  thy  boffy 
ihield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy 
friend.  My  foul  Is  laden  with  grief:  for  I  muft 
Hay  the  chief  of  men. 

I  SIGHED  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock, 
I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  fteel.  The  fun- 
beam  of  the  battle  fell  j  the  firft  of  Cuchullin's 
friends. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  CuchulUn  fmce  the 
hero  fell. 

Mournful  Is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car,  fald 
Carrll  of  other  times*  It  fends  my  foul  back  to 
the  ages  of  old,  and  to  the  days  of  other  years. 

Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal  who  flew  the 

friend  he  loved  ;  yet  vI(5lory  attended  his  fteel ; 
and  the  battle  was  confumcd  in  his  prefence. 

Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an 
hundred- hills.  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand 
ftrcams.  A  thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice 
of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth. 
His  liand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love, 
and  fair  was  Ihe!  the  daughter  of  mighty  Con- 
loch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among 
women.  And  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the 
raven.  Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the  chacc. 
Her  bow-ftring  founded  on  the  winds  of  the 
foreft.     Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Comal.     Often 

met 
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met  their  eyes  of  iov^c.  Their  courfe  in  the 
chace  was  one,  and  happy  were  their  words  iia 

fecret. But  Gormal  loved  the  tnaid,  the  dark 

chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her 
lone  fteps  in  the  heath;  the  foe  of  unhappy 
Comal. 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mifi: 
had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the 
daughter  of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan  *. 
It  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  fides 
were  hung  with  his  arms.  A  liundred  Ihields  of 
thongs  were  there  j  a  hundred  helms  of  founding 
fleel. 

Rest  here,  he  faid,  my  love  Galvina ;  thou 
light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on 
Mora's  brow.  I  go  ;  but  I  will  foon  return. 
I  fear,  fhe  faid,  dark  Grumal  my  foej  he  haunts 
the  cave  of  Ronan.  I  will  reft  among  the  arms  j 
but  foon  return,  my  love. 

*  The  unfortunate  death  of  this  Ronan  is  the  fubjeft  of  ihe 
ninth  fragment  of  ancient  poetry  publiftied  lalt  year  ;  it  is  not 
the  work  ef  OfTian,  though  it  is  writ  in  iiis  manner,  and  bears 
the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity. — The  concife  expreflions  of 
Offian  are  imitated,  but  the  thoughts  are  too  jejune  and  confined 
to  be  the  produftion  of  that  poet. — Many  poems  go  under  bis 
name  that  have  been  evidently  compofcd  fmce  his  time  ;  they 
are  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  fome  have  come  to  the  tranfla- 
tor's  hands.  They  are  trivial  and  dull  to  the  lall  degree  ;  fuell- 
ing into  ridiculous  bombaft,  or  finking  into  the  lowcft  kind  of 
profaic  ftyle. 

^  He 
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He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  cloathed 
her  white  fides  with  his  armour,  and  ftrode  from 
the  cave  of  Ronan.  He  thought  it  was  his  foe. 
His  heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and 
darknefs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow. 
The  arrow  flew.  Galvina  fell  in  blood.  He  run 
with  wildnefs  in  his  fteps  and  called  the  daughter 
of  Conloch.  No  anfwer  in  the  lonely  rock. 
Where  art  thou,  O  my  love  !  He  faw,  at  length, 
her  heaving  heart  beating  around  the  feathered 
dart.  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ?  He 
funk  upon  her  breaft. 

Th  e  hunters  found  the  haplefs  pair  ;  he  after- 
wards walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  filent  were 
his  fteps  round  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love. 
The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought ;  the 
flrangers  fled.  He  fearched  for  his  death  over 
the  field.  But  who  could  kill  the  mighty  Co- 
mal!  He  threw  away  his  dark-brown  flilcld. 
An  arrow  found  his  manly  breaft.  He  flceps 
with  his  loved  Galvina  at  the  noife  of  the  found- 
ing furge.  Their  green  tombs  are  feen  by  the 
mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the 
north. 
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Cuchullin,  pleafedwith  the  Jlory  of  CarriU  infiftswith 
that  bard  for  more  of  his  fangs.  He  r  dates  the  ac- 
tions of  Fin^al  in  Lochlin^  and  death  of  Agandecca 
the  beaut  fid  ftjler  of  Sisjaran.  He  had  fcarce  fi- 
mfJjed  vjhen  Cahnar  the  fon  of  Math  a,  ij^ho  had 
advtfed  the  firfl  battle.,  came  wounded  from  the 
field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran^s  defign  to  furprife 
the  remains  of  the  Iri/h  army.  He  hitnfelf  propofes 
to  'ucithflandfingly  the  -whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in 
a  narrow  pafs,  till  the  Irifh  fhould  make  good  their 
retreat.  Cucbullin,  touched  with  the  gallant  pro^ 
pofal  of  Cahnar,  refohes  to  accompany  him,  and  or- 
ders Carril  to  carry  off  the  few  that  remained  of  the 
Irifh,  Mornihg  comes,  Cahnar  dies  of  his  wounds  \ 
end,  thefJjips  of  the  Caledonians  appearing,  Swaran 
gives  over  the  purfuit  of  the  Irifh,  and  returns  te 
oppofe  FingaVs  landing.  Cuchullm  afhamed^  after 
his  defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the 
cave  of^ura.  Fingal  engages  the  enemy,  puts  them 
to  flight  ',  hut  the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the  vic- 
tory not  decifive.  "The  king,  who  had  obferved  the 
gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandfon  Ofcar,  gives  him 
advices  ccnceming  his  ccndu5l  in  peace  and  war.  He 
recommends  to  him  to  place  the  example  of  his  fathers 
before  his  eyes,  as  the  bejl  model  for  his  condu^  j 
which  introduces  the  epifode  concerning  FainafSllis, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  ofCraca,  whom  Fingal  had 
taken  under  his  protetiion,  in  his  youth,  Fillan  and 
OJcar  are  difpatchcd  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the 
Cf:en}y  by  night ;  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni  defires  the 
ar.uiiand  of  the  army,  in  the  next  battle  ;  which 
Fingal  promifcs  to  give  him.  Some  general  reflexions., 
of  the  poet  clofe  the  third  day. 
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PLEASANT  are  the  words  of  the  fong,  faid 
Cuchullln,  and  lovely  are  the  tales  of  other 
times.  They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the 
morning  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when  the  fun  is 
faint  on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue 
in  the  vale.  O  Carril,  raife  again  thy  voice, 
and  let  me  hear  the  fong  of  Tm'a  :  which  was 
fung  In  my  halls  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of 
Ihields  was  there,  and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of 
his  fathers. 


*  The  fecond  night,  fince  the  opening  of  the  poem,  conti- 
nues ;  and  Cuchullln,  Connal,  and  Carril  llill  fit  in  the  place 
flefcribed  In  the  preceding  book  The  ftor}'  of  Agandecca  Is  in- 
troduced here  with  propriety,  as  great  ufe  is  made  of  it  in  the 
courfeof  the  pcera,  and  as  it,  in  fome  meafure,  brings  about  the 
catafirophe. 

E  2  Fingal 1 
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Fingal!  thou  man  of  battle,  faid  Carril, 
early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was  con- 
fumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth  ftrove  with 
the  beauty  of  maids.  They  fmiled  at  the  fair- 
blooming  face  of  the  hero  ;  but  death  was  in  his 
hands.  He  was  ftrong  as  the  waters  of  Lora. 
His  followers  were  like  the  roar  of  a  thoufajid 
ftreams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  bat- 
tle, but  reftored  him  to  his  fhips.  His  big 
heart  fwelled  with  pride ;  and  the  death  of  the 

youth  was  dark  in  his  foul. For  none   ever, 

but  Fingal,  overcame  theftrength  of  the  mighty 
Starno  *. 

He  fat  In  the  halls  of  his  fliells  in  Lochlin's 
woody  land.  He  called  the  grey-haired  Snivan, 
that  often  fung  round  the  circle  ■f  of  Loda  : 
when  the  ftone  of  power  heard  his  cry,  and  the 
battle  turned  in  the  field  of  the  valiant. 

Go  J  gray-haired  Snivan,  Starno  faid,  to 
Ardven's  fea-furrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal 
king  of  the  defart ;  he  that  is  the  faireft  among 
his  thoufands,  tell  him  I  give  him  my  daughter, 
the   lovelieft  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breaft  of 


*  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  Agandecca. — — 
His  fierce  and  cruel  charader  is  well  marked  in  other  poems  con- 
c."f  ning  the  times. 

t  This  paffage  mofl;  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of  Loch- 
lin, and  the  jlone  cf  poiver  hero  mentioned  is  the  image  of  oneot 
the  deities  of  Scandanavia, 

4  fnow. 
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fnow.  Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  my 
waves.  Her  foul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let 
him  come  with  his  braveft  heroes  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  fecret  hall. 

Snivan  came  to  Albion's  windy  hills  :  and 
fair-haired  Fingal  went.  His  kindled  foul  flew 
before  him  as  he  bounded  on  the  wav^s  of  the 
north. 

Welcome,  faid  the  dark-brown  Starno,  wel- 
come, king  of  rocky  Morven  ;  and  ye  his  he- 
roes of  might ;  fons  of  the  lonely  ifle  !  Three 
days  within  my  halls  fhail  ye  feaft ;  and  three 
days  purfue  my  boars,  that  your  fame  may 
reach  the  maid  that  dwells  in  the  fecret  hall. 

The  king  of  fnow  *  defigned  their  death,  and 
gave  the  feaft  of  fhells.  Fingal,  who  doubted 
the  foe,  kept  on  his  arms  of  fteel.  The  fons  of 
death  were  afraid,  and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the 
hero.  The  voice  of  fprightly  mirth  arofe.  The 
trembling  harps  of  joy  are  ft  rung.  Bards  fmg 
the  battle  of  heroes  j  or  the  heaving  breaft  of 

love. UUin,    Fingal's   bard,  was  there  ;  the 

fwect  voice  of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praifed  the 
daughter  of  fnow  j    and  Morven's  •f  hlgh-de- 

*  Starno  is  here  poetically  called  the  king  of  fnow,  from  the 
great  quantities  of  fnow  that  fall  in  his  dominions. 

t  All  the  North-weft  coaft  of  Scothind  probably  went  ofold 
under  the  name  of  Mcrven,  which  fignihes  a  ridge  of  very  hig'* 
hills. 

E  3  fcendsd 
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fcended  chief. The  daughter  of  fnow  over- 
heard, and  left  the  hall  of  her  fccret  figh.  She 
came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the 

cloud  of  the  eaft. Lovelinefs  was  around  her 

as  light.  Her  fteps  were  like  the  mufic  of  fongs. 
She  faw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  the 
ftolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eye  rolled  on 
him  in  fecret  :  and  fhe  blell  the  chief  of  Mor- 
ven. 

The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  fhone 
bright  on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the 
dark-browed  Starno  ;  and  Fingal,  king  of 
fhielcis.  Half  the  day  they  fpent  in  the  chace ; 
and  the  fpear  of  Fingal  was  red  in  the  blood  of 
Gormal  *. 

It  was  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with 
blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears,  came  with  her  voice 
of  love  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 

Fingal,  high-defcended  chief,  truft  not 
Starno's  heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he 
lias  placed  his  chiefs  j  beware  of  the  wood  of 
death.  But,  remember,  fon  of  the  hill,  remem- 
ber Agandecca  :  fave  me  from  the  wrath  of  my 
f^ither,  king  of  the  windy  Morven  ! 

*  Gormal  is  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Locblin,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Starno's  f-«ilac€. 

The 
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The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on  ;  Ins 
heroes  by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by 
his  hand  ;  and  Gormal  echoed  around. 

Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  fons  of  the 
chace  convened.  The  king's  dark  brows  were 
like  clouds.  His  eyes  like  meteors  of  night. 
Bring  hither,  he  cries,  Agandecca  to  her  lovely 
king  of  Morven.  His  hand  is  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  my  people  ;  and  her  words  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She 
came  with  her  loofe  raven  locks.  Her  white 
breaft  heaved  with  fighs,  like  the  foam  oi  the 
flreamy  Lubar.  Starno  pierced  her  fide  with 
fteel.  She  fell  like  a  wreath  of  fnow  that  Nicies 
from  the  rocks  of  Ronan  ;  when  the  woods  are 
ftlll,  and  the  echo  deepens  in  the  vale. 

Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  va- 
liant chiefs  took  arms.     The  gloom  of  the  battle 

roared,  and  Lochlin  fled  or  died. Pale,  in 

his  bounding  fhip  he  clofed  the  maid  of  the  raven 
hair.  Her  tomb  afcends  on  Ardven,  and  the 
fea  roars  round  the  dark  dwelling  of  Agandecca. 

Blessed   be   her  foul,  faid  Cuchullin,    and 

blelTed  be  the  mouth   of  the  fong. Strong 

was  the  youth  of  Fingal,  and  ftrong  is  Jiis  arm 

of  age.     Lochlin  (hall  fall  again  before  the  king 

of  echoing   Morven.      Shew  thy  face   from  a 

E  4  cloud, 
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cloud,  O  moon  ;  light  his  white  fails  on  the 
wa\'fc  of  the  nlghf .  And  if  any  ftrong  fpirit  * 
of  heaven  fits  on  that  low-hung  cloud  j  turn  his 
dark  lliips  from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the 
ilorm  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  CuchuUin  at  the 
found  of  the  mountain-ftream,  when  Calmar  af- 
cended  the  hill,  the  wounded  fon  of  Matha. 
From  the  field  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned 
on  his  bending  fpear.  Feeble  is  the  arm  of  bat- 
tle !  but  ftrong  the  foul  of  the  hero  ! 

Welcome  !  O  fon  of  Matha,  fald  Connal, 
welcome  art  thou  to  thy  friends  !  Why  burfts 
that  broken  figh  from  the  breaft  of  him  that  ne- 
ver feared  before  ? 

And  never,  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of 
the  pointed  fteel.  My  foul  brightens  in  danger, 
and  exults  in  the  noife  of  battle.  I  am  of  the 
race  of  fteel  j  my  fathers  never  feared. 

Cor  MAR  was  the  firftof  my  race.  Hefported 
through  the  ftorms  of  the  waves.  His  black  fkiff 
bounded  on  ocean,  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of 


*  This  is  the  only  paflage  in  the  poem  that  has  the  appearance 
of  religion. — But  Cuchullin's  apoftrophe  to  this  fpirit  is  accom- 
panied with  a  doubt ;  (o  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
the  hero  meant  a  fuperior  being,  or  the  ghofls  of  deceafed  war- 
riors, who  were  fuppofed  in  thofe  times  to  rule  the  ftorms,  and 
to  tranfport  thcm.felves  in  a  guft  of  wind  from  one  country  to 
enrther. 
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the  blaft.  A  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  night. 
Seas  fvvell  and  rocks  refound.  Winds  drive 
along  the  clouds.  The  lightning  flies  on  wings 
of  fire.  He  feared  and  came  to  land :  then 
blufhed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  ruihed  again 
among  the  waves  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind. 
Three  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark ;  he 
flood  with  the  fword  unflieathed.  When  the 
low-hung  vapour  pafled,  he  took  it  by  the  curl- 
ing head,  and  fearched  its  dark  womb  with  his 
fleel.  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air. 
The  moon  and  ftars  returned. 

Such  was  the  boldnefs  of  my  race  j  and  Cal- 
mar  is  like  his  fathers.  Danger  flics  from  the 
uplifted  fword.     They  beft  fucceed  who  dare. 

But  now,  ye  fons  of  green-vallyed  Erin,  re- 
tire from  Lena's  bloody  heath.  Colled  the  fad 
remnant  of  our  friends,  and  join  the  fword  of 
Fingal.  I  heard  the  found  of  Lcchlin's  advan- 
cing arms ;  but  Calmar  v^ill  remain  and  fight. 
My  voice  fhall  be  fuch,  my  friends,  as  if  thou- 
fands  v/ere  behind  me.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  re- 
member me.  Remember  Calmar's  lifelefs  corfe. 
After  Fingal  hsis  wafted  the  field,  place  me  by 
fome  ftone  of  remem.brance,  that  future  times 
may  hear  my  fame ;  and  the  motlier  *  of  Cal- 
mar rejoice  over  the  ftone  of  my  renown. 

*  Alcletha,  her  lamentation  over  her  fon  is  introduced  in  the 
poem  concerning  the  death  ofCuchuIlin,  printed  in  this  collection. 

No: 
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No  :  fon  of  Matha,  faid  Cuchullin,  I  will 
never  leave  thee.  My  joy  is  in  the  unequal 
field  :  my  foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal, 
and  Carril  of  other  times,  carry  off  the  fad  fons 
of  Erin  ;  and  when  the  battle  is  over,  fearch 
for  our  pale  corfes  in  this  narrow  way.  For 
near  this  oak  we  fhall  fland  in  the  ftream  of  the 

battle  of  thoufands. O  Fithil's  fon,  with  feet 

of  Avind,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to 
Fingal  that  Erin  is  inthralled,  and  bid  the  king 
of  Morven  haften.  O  let  him  come  like  the 
fun  in  a  ftorm,  when  he  Ihines  on  the  hills  of 
grafs. 

MoRXiN-G  is  gray  on  Cromla ;  the  fons  of 
the  fea  afcend.  Calmar  flood  forth  to  meet 
them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  foul.  But 
pale  was  the  face  of  the  warrior  ;  he  leaned  on 
his  father's  fpear.  That  fpear  which  he  brought 
from  Lara's  hall,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother 

was  fad. But  flowly  now  the  hero  falls  like  a 

tree  on  the  plains  of  Cona.  Dark  Cuchullin 
itands  alone  like  a  rock  *  in  a  fandy  vale.     The 


*  ■  —  nuTE    TTSTp 

HAiCaTo;,  (jiiyuXr.t  's:oXi-/i;  ahoi;   t?yv%  iSaa,,   fiC. 

HoM.  II.  15. 
So  fome  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main. 
By  winds  aila'l'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Unmov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  tempefts  blow, 
Ar.d  fees  the  wary  mountains  break  belov^.  Pope. 
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fea  comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  har- 
dened fides.     Its  head  is  covered  with  foam,  and 

the  hiUs  are  echoing  around. Now  from  the 

gray  mift  of  th.c  ocean,  the  white-failed  fhips  of 
Fingal  appear.  High  is  the  grove  of  their  mafls 
as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on  the  rolling  wave. 

SwARAis  faw  them  from  the  hill,  and  re- 
turned from  the  fons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  re- 
founding  fea  through  the  hundred  ifles  of  Inis- 
tore  ;  fo  loud,  fo  vaft,  fo  immenfe  returned  the 
fons  of  Lochlin  againft  the  king  of  the  defert 
hill.  But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and  How, 
and  dragging  his  long  fpear  behind,  Cuchullin 
funk  in  Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen 
friends.  He  feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was 
wont  to  greet  him  from  the  fields  of  renown. 

How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes  !  the  chiefs 
of  Innis-fail  !  they  that  were  chcarful  in  the 
hall  when  the  found  of  the  jTiells  arofe.  No 
more  lliall  I  find  their  fteps  in  the  heath,  or  hear 
their  voice  in  the  chace  of  the  hinds.  Pale, 
filent,  low  on  bloody  beds  are  they  who  were 
my  friends !  O  fpirits  of  the  lately-dead,  meet 
Cuchullin  on  his  heath.  Converfe  with  him  on 
the  wind,  when  the  ruftling  tree  of  Tura's  cave 
refounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  fhall  He  un- 
Jinown.     No  bard  fhall  hear  of  me,     No  gray 

ftone 
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ftone  fliall  rife  to  my  renown.  Mourn  me  with 
the  dead,  O  Bragela  !  departed  is  my  fame. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  when  he 
funk  in  the  woods  of  Cromla. 

FiNGAL,  tall  JTi  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright 
lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of 
the  fteel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death, 
fetting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  .when  the  tra- 
veller is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened 
in  heaven. 

The  battle  is  over,  faid  the  king,  and  I  be- 
hold the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath 
of  Lena  ;  and  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla  : 
the  hunters  have  fallen  there  in  their  ftrength ; 

and  the  fon  of  Semo  is  no  more. Ryno  and 

Fillan,  my  fons,  found  the  horn  of  Fingal's 
war.  Afcend  that  hill  on  the  Ihore,  and  call 
the  children  of  the   foe.     Call  them  from  the 

grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of  other  times. 

Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  father,  when  he 
enters  the  battles  of  his  flrength.  I  wait  for  the 
dark  mighty  man  ;  I  wait  on  Lena's  fliore  for 
Swaran.  And  let  him  come  with  all  his  race ; 
for  ftrong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of  the  dead. 

Fair  Ryno  flew  like  lightning;  dark  Fillan 
as  the  fliade  of  autumn.  On  Lena's  heath  their 
voice  is  heard  ;  the  fons  of  ocean  heard  the 
horn  of  Fingal's  war.     As  the  roaring  eddy  of 

ocean 
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ocean  returning  from  the  kingdom  of  fnows ;  fo 
ftrong,  fo  dark,  fo  fudden  came  down  the  fons 
of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front  appears  in 
the  difmal  pride  of  his  arms.  Wrath  burns  in 
his  dark-brown  face  :  and  his  eyes  roll  in  the 
fire  of  his  valour. 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  fon  of  Starno ;  and  he 

remembered   Agandecca. For  Swaran  with 

the  tears  of  youth  had  mourned  his  white-bo- 
fomed  fifter.  He  fent  Ullin  of  the  fongs  to  bid 
him  to  the  feaft  of  Ihells.  For  plcafant  on  Fin- 
gal's  foul  returned  the  remembrance  of  the  firft 
of  his  loves. 

Ullin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to 
Starno's  fon.  O  thou  that  dwelleft  afar,  fur- 
rounded,  like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves,  come  to 
the  feaft  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the  day  in  reft. 
To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break 
the  echoing  fhields. 

To-DAY,  faid  Starno's  wrathful  fon,  we 
break  the  echoing  fhields :  to-morrow  my  feaft 
will  be  fpread ;  and  Fingal  lie  on  earth. 

And  to-morrow  let  his  feaft  be  fpread,  faid 
Fingal  with  a  fmile ;  for  to-day,  O  my  fons,  we 

fhall  break  the  echoing  Ihiields. Olfian,  ftand 

thou  near  my  arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible 
fword.    Fergus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew.   Throw, 

Fillan,  thy  lance  through  heaven. Lift  your 

Ibields 
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Ihields  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be  your  fpears 
the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the  path  of 
my  fame  j  and  equal  my  deeds  in  battle. 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven  j  as  the 
ftreams  of  a  hundred  hills ;  as  clouds  fly  fuccef- 
five  over  heaven  j  or,  as  the  dark  ocean  afTaults 
the  fhore  of  the  defert :  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo 
terrible  the  armies  mixed  on   Lena's   echoing 

heath. The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over 

the  hills ;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when 
the  cloud  burfts  on  Cona;  and  a  thoufand  ghofts 
Ihriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind. 

FiNGAL  ruflied  on  in  his  ftrength,  terrible 
as  the  fplrit  of  Trenmor  ;  when,  in  a  whirlwind, 
he  comes  to  Morven  to  fee  the  children  of  his 
pride.     The  oaks  refound  on  their  hills,  and  the 

rocks  fall  down  before  him. Bloody  was  the 

hand  of  my  father  when  he  whirled  the  lightning 
of  his  fword.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  his 
youth,  and  the  field  is  wafted  in  his  courfe. 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire. Dark 

is  the  brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  rullied  forward  with 
feet  of  wind  -,  and  Fillan  like  the  mift  of  the 
hill. Myfelf*,  like  a  rock,  came  down,  I 

•  Here  the  pott  ce'ebrates  his  own  aflions,  but  he  does  it  ia 
fuch  a  manner  that  we  are  not  diTpIeaied.  The  mention  of  the 
great  aftions  o'^'his  youth  immediately  fuggcfts  to  him  the  help- 
Jefs  fuuat:on  of  his  age.  We  do  not  defpil'c  him  for  fclfifh  praife, 
but  teel  his  misfortunes. 

ex\ilted 
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exulted  in  the  ftrength  of  tlie  king.  Many  were 
the  deaths  of  my  arm ;  and  difmal  was  the 
gleam  of  my  fword.  My  locks  were  not  then 
fo  gray  ;  nor  trembled  my  hands  of  age.  My 
eyes  were  not  clofed  in  darknefs ;  nor  failed  my 
feet  in  the  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people;  or 
the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes;  when  Flngal,  burning 
in  his  wTath,  confumed  the  fons  of  Lochlin  ? 
Groans  fwelled  on  groans  from  hill  to  hill,  till 
night  had  covered  all.  Pale,  flaring  like  a  herd 
of  deer,  the  fons  of  Lochlin  convene  on  Lena. 

We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp  at  Lubar's 
gentle  ftream.  Fingal  himfelf  was  next  to  the 
foe  ;  and  liflened  to  the  tales  of  bards.  His 
godlike  race  were  in  the  fbng,  the  chiefs  of 
other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  his  ihleld, 
the  king  of  Morven  fat.  The  wind  whiftled 
through  his  aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts  are  of 
the  days  of  other  years.  Near  him  on  his  bend- 
ing fpear,  my  young,  my  lovely  Ofcar  flood. 
He  admired  the  king  of  Morven:  and  his  ac- 
tions were  fvvclUng  in  his  foul. 

Son  of  my  fon,  begun  the  king,  O  Ofcar, 
pride  of  youth,  I  faw  the  Ihining  of  thy  fword 
and  gloried  in  my  race.  Purfue  the  glory  of 
our  fathers,  and  be  what  they  have  been ;  when 
Trcnuior  lived,  the  firfl  of  men,  and  Trathal 

the 
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the  father  of  heroes.  They  fought  the  battle 
in  their  youth,  and  are  the  fong  of  bards. 

0  Ofcar  !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arms  :  but  fpare 
the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many 
tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy  people  j  but  like  the 
gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  afk  thine 

aid. So  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  ; 

and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the 
fupport  of  the  injured  j  and  the  weak  relied  be- 
hind the  lightning  of  my  fleel. 

Oscar  !  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely 
FalnafolHs  came  :  that  fun-beam  !  that  mild 
light  of  love  !  the  daughter  of  Craca's  *  king  I 

1  then  returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and  few 
were  in  my  train.  A  white-failed  boat  ap- 
peared far  ofFj  we  faw  it  like  a  mill  that  rode  on 
ocean's  blaft.  It  foon  approached  j  we  faw  the 
fair.  Her  white  breall  heaved  with  fighs.  The 
wind  was  in  her  loofe  dark  hair  ;  her  rofy  cheek 

had  tears. Daughter  of  beauty,  calm  I  faid, 

what  figh  is  in  that  breall  ?  Can  I,  young  as  I 
am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ?  My 
fword  is  not  unmatched  in  war,  but  dauntlefs  is 
my  heart. 

•  V/hat  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this  diftancc 
of  time,  caly  to  determine.  The  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  ShetLind  ifles. — There  is  a  flory  concerning  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca  in  the  fixth  book. 

To 
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To  thee  I  fly,  with  fighs  flic  replied,  O  chief 
of  mighty  men!  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  fliells, 
fupporter  of  the  feeble  hand !  The  king  of 
Craca's  echoing  illc  owned  me  the  fun-beam  of 
his  race.  And  often  did  the  hills  of  Cromala 
reply  to  the  figlis  of  love  for  the  unhappy  Fal- 
nafollis.  Sora's  cliief  beheld  me  fair  ;  and  loved 
the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  fword  is  like  a  beam 
of  light  upon  the  warrior's  fide.  Kut  dark  Is 
Ills  brow  ;  and  tempefl:s  are  in  his  foul.  I  Ihun 
him  on  the  rolling  fea ;  but  Sora's  chief  pur- 
fues. 

Rest  thou,  I  faid,  behind  my  fhicld  ;  reft  In 
peace,  thou  beam  of  light !  The  gloomy  chief 
of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his  foul. 
In  fome  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee,  daugh- 
ter of  the  fea  !  But  Fingal  never  flies ;  for  where 
the  danger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the  florm   of 

fpears. 1  faw  the  tears  upon  her  check.     I 

pitied  Craca's  fair. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the 
fliip  of  ftormy  Borbar.  His  mafts  high-bended 
over  the  fea  behind  their  fheets  of  fnow.  White 
roll  the  waters  on  cither  fide.  The  ftrength  of 
ocean  founds.  Come  thou,  I  faid,  from  the 
roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  ftorm.  Partake 
the   feaft  within   my  hall.     It    is  the   houfe  of 

ftrangcrs. The  maid  flood  trembling  by  my 

F  fide ; 
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fide  ;  he  drew  the  bow  :  flie  fell.     Unerring  is 

thy  hand,  I  fald,  but  feeble  was  the  foe. 

We  fought,  nor  weak  was  the  ftrife  of  death; 
He  funk  beneath  my  fword.  We  laid  them  in 
two  tombs  of  ftoncs ;  the  unhappy  children  of 
youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Ofcar ; 
be  thou  like  the  age  of  Fingal.     Never  feck  the 

battle,  nor  lliun  it  when  it  comes. Fillan  and 

Ofcar  of  the  dark-brown  hair  ;  ye  children  of 
the  race  ;  fly  over  the  heath  of  roaring  winds ; 
and  view  the  fons  of  Loclilin.  Far  olf  I  hear 
the  noife  of  their  fear,  like  the  ftorms  of  echo- 
ing   Cona.     Go :    that    they  may   not   fly  my 

fword    along  the  waves  of  the   nortli. For 

many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark 
bed  of  death.  The  children  of  the  ftorm  arc 
low  ;  the  fons  of  echoing  Cromla. 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds ;  two 
dark  clouds  tliat  are  the  chariots  of  ghofls; 
when  air's  dark  children  come  to  frighten  hap- 
lefs  men. 

It  was  then  that  Gaul  *,  the  fon  of  Morni, 
flood  like  a  rock  in  the  night.     His  fpear  is 

glittering 

*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  difputed 
lonj,  the  pre-eminence,  with  Fingal  himfelf.  They  were  re- 
duced r.t  lall  to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  enemy,  turned 
Fingal's  bell  friend  and  greatell  hero.     Hjs  character  is  fome- 

thing 
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glittering   to    the   flars  j  his  roice   like   man/ 

fireams. Son  of  battle,  cried  the  chief,  O 

Fingal,  king  of  iliells  !  let  the  bards  of  many 
fongs  footh  Erin's  friends  to  reft.  And,  Fingalj 
fheath  thy  fword  of  death  ;  and  let  thy  people 
fght.  'We  wither  away  without  our  fame  5  foi* 
our  king  is  the  only  breaker  of  lliields.  When 
morning  rifes  on  our  hills,  behold  at  a  diftance 
our  deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel  the  fword  of 
Morni's  fon,  that  bards  may  fmg  of  me.  Such 
was  the  cuftom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race. 
Such  was  thine  own,  thou  king  of  fwords,  in 
battles  of  the  fpear. 

O  SON  of  Morni,  Fingal  replied,  I  glory  in 

thy  fame. Fight ;  but  my  fpear  fhall  be  near 

to  aid  thee  in  the  midft  of  danger.  Raife,  raife 
the  voice,  fons  of  the  fong,  and  lull  me  into 
reft.     Here  will  Fingal  lie  amidft  the  wind  of 

night. And   if  thou,  Agandecca,  art  near, 

among  the  children  of  thy  land  j  if  thou  fitteft 
on  a  blaft  of  wind  among  the  high-fhrowded 
mafts  of  Lochlin ;  come  to  my  dreams  *,  my 
fair  one,  and  lliew  thy  bright  face  to  my  foul. 

thing  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad  ;  a  hero  of  more  ftiength 
than  conduft  in  battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  military  fame,  and 
here  he  demands  the  next  battle  to  himfelf — The  poet,  by  an 
artifice,  removes  Fingai,  thdt  his  return  may  be  the  more  mag- 
nificent. 

•  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  drearo  of  Fingal  in  the  next 
book. 

F  2  Many 
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Many  a  voice  and  many  a  liarp  in  tuneful 
founds  arofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they 
fung,  and  of  the  noble  race  of  the  hero.  And 
fometimes  on  the  lovely  found  was  heard  the 
name  of  the  now  mournful  Offian. 

Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  in  bat- 
tles of  the  fpear.  But  blind,  and  tearful,  and 
forlorn  I  now  walk  with  little  men.  O  Fingal, 
with  thy  race  of  battle  1  now  behold  thee  not. 
The  wild  roes  feed  upon  the  green  tomb  of  the 

mighty  king  of  Morven. Bleft  be  thy  foul, 

thou  king  of  fwords,  thou  moft  renowned  on 
the  hills  of  Cona  ! 
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ARGUMENT    to    Book  TV. 

^he  a5flon  of  the  pcem  being  fufpended  ly  night,  OJfmn 
takes  that  opportunity  to  relate  his  own  anions  at  the 
lakf  of  Lego,  and  his  courtpip  of  Evirallin,  who 
rjjas  the  mother  of  Ofcar,  and  had  died  fome  time 
before  the  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland.     Her 
gboji  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Ofcar,  who 
kad  been  fent,  the  beginning  of  the  night,  to  obferve 
the  enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced  party, 
and  ahnoft  overpowered.     Offian  relieves  his  fon  ; 
and  en  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of 
Sivaran.     The  ki"g  rifes,  calls  his  army  together, 
iind,  as  he  had  promifed  the  preceding  night,  devolves 
the  command  on  Gaul  the  fon  of  Alorni,  while  he 
himfelf,  after  charging  his  fons  to  behave  gallantly 
and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  frcm  whence 
he  could  have  a  view  of  the  battle.     The  battle 
joins ',  the  poet  relates  Ofcar'' s  great  anions.     BtU 
when  Ofcar,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  con- 
quered in  one  wing,  Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by 
Swaran  in  per  fon,  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  in 
the  other.     Fingal  fends  Ullin  his  bard  to  encourage 
him  ■v:ith  a  war  fng,  but  notwithfianding  Swaran 
prevails  •,  and  Gaul  and  his,  army  are  obliged  to  give 
*way.     Fingal,  defcendkg  from  the  hill,  rallies  them 
again:  Swaran  defjls  from  the  purfuit,   poffeffes 
hijn  'elf  of  a  r'lfwg  ground,  reficres  the  ranks,  and 
waits  the  approach  of  Fingal.     The  king,  having 
encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  neceffary  orders,  and 
renews  the  battle.     Cuchullin,  who,  with  his  friend 
Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to  the 
cave  cp  Turn-,  hearing  the  mife,  cume  to  the  brozv 
cf  the  hi' I,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle, 
where  he  faw  Fingal  engrgeu  with  the  enemy.     Th; 
hing  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining  Fihgal,  who 
was  limfclf  u^  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete 
violory,  fends  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero  on 
his  fuccefs, 
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TT^HO  comes  with  her  fongs  from  tlie 
^  ^  mountain,  like  the  bow  of  the  Ihowery 
Lena  ?  It  is  the  maid  of  tlie  voice  of  love.  The 
white-armed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  Often  haft 
thou  heard  my  fong,  and  given  the  tear  of 
beauty.  Doft  thou  come  to  the  battles  of  thy 
people,  and  to  hear  the  a(5^ions  of  Ofcar  ?  When 

*  Fingal  being  afleep,  and  the  a<f\ion  fufpended  by  night,  the 
poet  introduces  the  llory  of  his  courtfhip  of  Evirallin  the  daugh- 
ter of  Branno.  The  epifode  is  neceflary  to  clear  up  feveral  pal^ 
fages  that  follow  in  the  poem;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  naturally 
brings  on  the  a£tion  of  the  book  which,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be- 
gin about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of  the 

poem. This  book,  as  manyof  Offian's  other  compolitions, 

is  addrefled  to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the  daughter  of  iofcar. 
She  appears  to  have  been  in  love  with  Ofcar,  and  to  have  af- 
feded  the  company  of  the  father  after  the  death  of  the  fon. 

F  4  ihall 
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iTiall  1  ceafe  to  mourn  by  the  ftreams  of  the 
echoing  Cona  ?  My  years  have  pafled  away  in 
battle,  and  my  age  is  darkened  with  forrow. 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was  not 
fo  mournful  and  blind  ;  I  was  not  fo  dark  and 
forlorn  when  E^'erallin  loved  me.  EvcraUin 
with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed 
love  of  Cormac.  A  thoufand  heroes  fought  the 
niiiid,  flie  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand;  the 
fons  of  the  fword  were  defpifed;  for  graceful  in 
her  eyes  was  Olfian. 

I  WENT  in  fuit  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  fable 
furge  ;  twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the  fon^ 
of  the  ftreamy  Morven.  We  came  to  Branno 
friend    of  ftrangers  :  Branno  of  the  founding 

mail. From  whence,  he  faid,  are  the  arms  of 

fteel  ?  Not  cafy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  de- 
nied the  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But  bleft  be 
tliou,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the  maid  that 
waits  thee.  Tho'  twelve  daughters  of  beauty 
were  mine,  thine  v/ere  the  choice,  thou  fon  of 
fame  ! — ■ — Tlien  he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid, 
the  dark-haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our 
breafls  of  fleel  and  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno. 

y\BOVE  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of 
flattly  Cormac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the 
chief;  and  the  heath  flamed  v/ith  their  arms. 
I'here  CoUa,  Durra  of  the  wound? j  there  mighty 

Tofcar, 
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Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there  Frcftal  the  vidlorlous 
flood  ;  Dairo  of  the  liappy  deeds,  and  Dala  the 

battle's    bulwark  in   the   narrow   way. The 

fword  flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac,  and  grace^ 
ful  was  the  look  of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Offian ;  UHIq 
ftormy  fon  of  M^ar ;  MuUo  of  the  generous 
deeds  ;  the  noble,  the  graceful  Scelacha  3  Oglan, 
and  Cerdal  the  wratliful,  and  Duma-riccan's 
brows  of  death.  And  wliy  fhould  Ogar  be  tlie 
laft  ;  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hills  of  Ardven  ? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  f^rong,  face  to  face,  on 
the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was 
like  the  wind  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The 
dagger  is  remembered  by  Ogar ;  the  weapon 
which  he  loved  j  nine  tim.es  he  drowned  it  in 
Dala's  fide.  The  ftormy  battle  turned.  Three 
times  I  pierced  Cormac's  fliield  :  three  times  he 
broke  his  fpear.     But,  unhappy  youth  of  love! 

I  cut  his  head  away. Five  times  I  ihook  it 

by  the  lock.     The  friends  of  Cormac  fled. 

Whoever  would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid*, 
when  then  1  f^rove  in  battle  ;  that  blind,  for- 
faken,  and  forlorn  I  nov/  fliould  pafs  the  night; 
firm  ought  his  mail  to  have  been,  and  un- 
matched his  arm  in  battle. 

•The  poetaddiefleshimfelf  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 

Now 
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Now  *  on  Lena's  gloomy  heath  tlie  voice  of 
mufic  died  away.  The  unconftant  blaft  blew 
hard,  and  the  high  oak  fhook.  its  leaves  around 
me  ;  of  Everallin  were  my  thoughts,  wlicn  iTie, 
in  all  the  light  of  beauty,  and  her  blue  eyes 
rolling  in  tears,  flood  on  a  cloud  before  my 
fight,  and  fpoke  with  feeble  voice. 

O  OssiAN,  rife  and  fave  my  fon  ;  fave  Ofcar 
chief  of  men,    near  the   red   oak   of  Lubar's 

flream,  he  fights  with   Lochlin's  fons. She 

funk  into  her  cloud  again.  I  clothed  me  with 
my  fteel.  My  fpear  fupported  my  ftcps,  and 
my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I  was 
wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of  heroes  of  old. 
Like  diftant  thunder  f  Lochlin  heard;  they 
fled  ;  my  fon  purfued. 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjeft.  If  one  could  fix  the  time 
of  the  year  in  which  the  aflion  of  the  poem  happened,  from  the 
fcene  defcribed  here,  I  fhould  be  tempted  to  place  it  in  autumn. 
— The  trees  fhed  their  leaves,  and  the  winds  are  variable,  both 
which  circumlhnces  agree  with  that  feafon  of  the  year, 

■f-  OFian  gives  the  reader  a  high  idea  of  himfelf.  His  very 
fong  frightens  the  enemy.  This  paffage  refembles  one  in  the 
eighteenth  Iliad,  where  the  voice  of  Achilles  frightens  the  Tro- 
jans from  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

forth  march'd  the  chief,  and  diftant  from  the  crowd 

High  on  the  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  aloud. 

So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd. 

Hells  drop  their  arms  and  trembled  as  they  fear'd. 

Pope. 

I  CALLED 
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I  CALLED   him  like  a  dftiant  ftream.     My 
fon  return  over  Lena.     No  further  purfue  the 
foe,  though  Oflian  is  behind  thee. — ■— He  came ; 
and  lovely  in  my  ear  was  Ofcar's  founding  fteel. 
Why  didft  thou  flop  my  hand,   he  faid,    till 
,death  had  covered  all  ?  For  dark  and  dreadful 
by   the  ftream  they  met  thy  fon  and  Fillan. 
They  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.     Our 
fwords  have  conquered  fome.     But  as  the  winds 
of  night  pour  the  ocean  over  the  white  fands  of 
Mora,  fo  dark  advance  the  fons  of  Lochlin  over 
Lena's    ruftling  heath.     The  ghofts   of  night 
fhrick  afar  ;    and  I   have  feen  the  meteors   of 
death.     Let  me  awake  the  king  of  Morven,  he 
that  fmiles  in  danger  ;  for  he  is  like  the  fon  of 
heaven  that  rifes  in  a  ftorm. 

FiNGAL  had  flarted  from  a  dream,  and 
leaned  on  Trenmor's  iTiield ;  the  dark-brown 
fhield  of  his  fathers ;   which  they  had  lifted  of 

old  in  the  battles  of  their  race. The  hero  had 

feen  in  his  reft  the  mournful  form  of  Agandecca ; 
flie  came  from  the  way  of  the  ocean,  and  flowly, 
lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her  face  was  pale 
like  the  mift  of  Cromla ;  and  dark  were  the 
tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often  raifed  her  dim 
hand  from  her  robe  ;  her  robe  which  was  of  the 
clouds  of  the  defart  :  llie  raifed  her  dim  hand 
over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her  filent  eyes. 

Why 
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Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno,  faid  Fin- 
gal,  with  a  figh  ?  Why  is  thy  face  fo  pale,  thou 

daughter  of  the  clouds  ? She  departed  on  the 

wind  of  Lena  j  and  left  him  in  the  midft  of  the 

night. She  mourned  the  fons  of  her  people 

that  were  to  fall  by  Fingal's  hand. 

The   hero  flarted  from  reft,  and  ftill  beheld 

her  in  his  foul. The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps 

approached.  The  king  faw  the  grey  fhield  on 
his  fide.  For  the  faint  beam  of  tlie  morning 
came  over  the  waters  of  UUin. 

What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear  ?  faid  the  rifing 
king  of  Morven.  Or  fly  they  through  ocean's 
foam,  or  wait  they  the  battle  of  fteel  ?  But  why 
lliould  Fingal  afK.  ?  I  hear  their  voice  on  tlie  early 
wind.— Fly  over  Lena's  heath,  O  Ofcar,  and 
awake  our  friends  to  battle. 

The  king  flood  by  the  ftone  of  Lubar ;  and 
thrice  raifed  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  ftarted 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla;  and  all  the  rocks 
fliook  on  their  hills.  Like  the  noife  of  a  hun- 
dred mountaln-ftreams,  that  burft,  and  roar, 
and  foam  :  like  the  clouds  that  gather  to  a  tem- 
pefl:  on  the  blue  face  of  the  fky  5  fo  met  the  fons 
of  tlie  dciiirt,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fin- 
gal. For  pleafant  was  the  voice  of  the  king  of 
Morven  to  the  warriors  of  his  land  :  often  had 

he 
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he  led  them  to  battle,  and  returned  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  foe. 

Come  to  battle,  faid  the  king,  ye  children  of 
the  ftorm.     Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands. 

Comhal's  fon  will  fee  the  fight. My  fword 

ihall  wave  on  that  hill,  and  be  the  fhield  of  my 
people.  But  never  may  you  need  it,  w^arriors  ; 
while  the    fon   of  Morni  fights,  the  chief  of 

mighty  men. He  fhall  lead  my  battle  ;  that 

his  fame  may  rife  in  the  fong. O  ye  ghofts 

of  heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  ftorm  of 
Cromla  !  receive  my  falling  people  with  joy, 
and  bring  them  to  your  hills.— And  may  the 
blaft  of  Lena  carry  them  over  my  feas,  that  they 
may  come  to  my  filent  dreams,  and  delight  my 
foul  in  reft. 

Fill  AN  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark-brown  hair  I 
fair  Ryno,  with  the  pointed  fteel !  advance  with 
valour  to  the  fight ;  and  behold  the  fon  of 
Morni.  Let  your  fwords  be  like  his  in  the 
llrlfe  :  and  behold  the  deeds  of  his  hands.  Pro- 
tect the  friends  of  your  father  :  and  remember 
the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I  fhall  fee  you 
yet,  though  here  ye  ihould  fall  in  Erin.  Soon 
fhall  our  cold,  pale  ghofts  meet  in  a  cloud,  and 
fly  over  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Now  like  a  dark  and  ftormy  cloud,  edged 
round  with .  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  and 

flvincr 
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fly  in  g^  weft  ward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the 
king  of  hills  removed.     Terrible  is  the  light  of 

his  armour,  and  two  fpears  are  in  his  hand. 

His  gray  hair  falls  on  the  wind. He   often 

looks  back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the 
fon  of  fame,  to  carry  his  words  to  the  heroes. — 
High  on  Cromla's  fide  he  fat,  waving  the  light- 
ning of  his  fword,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rofe  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red. 
His  eye  fheds  tears.  The  fword  is  a  beam  of 
lire  in  his  hand.     He  came,  and  fmiling,  fpoke 

to  Offian. O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  fteel !  my 

father,  hear  thy  fon.  Retire  with  Morven's 
mighty  chief  j  and  give  me  Offian's  fame.  And 
if  here  I  fall ;  my  king,  remember  that  breaft 
of  fnow,  that  lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  the 
white-handed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  For  with 
red  cheek  from  the  rock,  and  bending  over  the 
ftream,  her  foft  hair  flies  aboul  ''^er  bofom  as 
{ht  pours  the  figh  for  Ofcar.  Tell  her  I  am  on 
my  hills  a  lightly-bounding  fon  of  the  wind  ; 
that  hereafter,  in  a  cloud,  I  may  meet  the  lovely 
maid  of  Tofcar. 

Raise,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  1  will 
not  yield  the  fight  to  thee.  For  firil  and 
bloodieft  in  the  war  my  arm  Ihall  teach  thee 
how  to  fight.  But,  remember,  my  fon,  to 
place  this  fword,  this  bow,  and  the  horn  of  my 

deer. 
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deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe,  whofc 
mark  is  one  gray  ftone.  Ofcar,  I  have  no  love 
to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  fon  j  for  graceful 
Evirallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
Branno. 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud 
voice  came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on 
high  the  fword  of  his  father,  and  rufhed  to 
death  and  wounds. 

As  waves  white-bubbling  over  the  deep  come 
fwelling,  roaring  on;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet 
roaring  waves  :  fo  foes  attacked  and  fought. 
Man  met  with  man,  and  fteel  with  fleeL 
Shields  found  ;  men  fall.  As  a  hundred  ham- 
mers on  the  fon  of  the  furnace,  fo  rofe,  fo 
rung  their  fwords. 

Gaul  rufhed  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven. 
The  deftru61:ion  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword. 
Swaran  v/:is  like  the  fire  of  the  dcfart  in  the 
echoing  heath  of  Gormal.  How  can  I  give  to 
the  fong  the  death  of  many  fpears  ?  My  fword 
rofe  high,  and  flamed  in  the  l^rife  of  blood. 
And,  Ofcar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  beft,  my 
greateft  fon  1  I  rejoiced  in  my  fecret  foul,  when 
his  fword  flamed  over  the  flain.  They  fled 
amain  through  Lena's  heath  :  and  we  purfued 
and  flew.  As  ftones  that  bound  from  rock  to 
rock ;  as  axes  in  echoing  woods ;  as  thunder 
4  rolls 
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rolls  from  hill  to  liill  in  difmal  broken  peals ;  fo 
blow  fuccccdcd  to  blow,  and  death  to  death, 
from  tlie  hand  of  Ofcar  *  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Mornl's  fon,  as 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  tide  of  Inlftore.  'ilic  kin^ 
half-rofe  from  his  hill  at  the  fight,  and  half- 
affamed  the  fpcar.  Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  aged 
bard,  begun  the  king  of  Morvcn.  Remind  the 
nnghty  Gaul  of  battle  ;  remind  him  of  his  fa- 
thers. Support  the  yielding  fight  with  fong; 
for  fong  enlivens  war.  Tall  Ullin  went,  with 
ftcps  of  age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 

Sox  t  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds  !  high- 
bounding  king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every 
perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields. 
Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down 
the  foe;  let   no  wliite   fail  bound   round  dark 


*  OfTnn  never  faiU  to  g'we  a  fine  cliara6ler  of  hi>  beloved  fon. 
His  fpeech  to  his  father  is  that  of  a  hero  ;  it  contains  the  fubmif- 
f;on  due  to  a  parent,  and  the  w;;rnnth  that  becomes  a  young  vvar- 
rior.  Tiiere  is  a  propriety  in  dwelling  here  on  the  anions  of 
Ofcar,  as  the  bt-autifu'  Malviiia,  to  whom  the  book  is  addreflcd, 
was  in  love  with  that  hero. 

f  The  war-fong  of  Ullin  varies  from  the  red  of  the  pccm  in 
the  verification.  It  runs  down  like  a  torrent;  and  confuls  al- 
riofl:  intirely  of  epithe^s.  Tlie  cufiom  of  encouraging  men  in 
battle  with  extempore  rhymes,  has  been  carried  down  almoft  to 
onrown  times.  Several  of  thefe  war-fongs  are  extant,  but  the 
moftofthem  are  only  a  group  of  epithet-,  v.ithout  bc-auty  or 
harmony,  utterly  dellitute  of  poetical  merit. 

IniHore. 
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Iniftore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder.  Thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl 
round  thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at  night,  and  lift 
thy  fliield  like  the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the 
chief  of  generous  fteeds,  cut  down  the  foe  j  de- 

ftroy. The    hero's    heart    beat    high.     But 

Swaran  came  with  battle.  He  cleft  the  Ihield  of 
Gaul  in  twain  j  and  the  fons  of  the  defart  fled. 

Now  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he 
reared  his  voice.     Cromla  anfwered  around,  and 

the  fons  of  the  defart  flood  flill. They  bent 

theii-  red  faces  to  earth,  afhamed  at  the  prefence 
of  Fingal.  He  came  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the 
days  of  the  fun,  when  flow  it  rolls  on  the  hill, 
and  fields  expert  the  fliower.  Swaran  beheld  the 
terrible  king  of  Morven,  and  flopped  in  the 
midft  of  his  courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his 
fpear,  rolling  his  red  eyes  around.  Silent  and 
tall  he  feemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar, 
which  had  its  branches  blafted  of  o  d  by  the 
lightning  of  heaven.  It  bends  over  the  ftream, 
and  the  gray  mofs  whiftles  in  the  wind  :  fo  flood 
the  king.  Then  flowly  he  retired  to  the  rifmg 
heath  of  Lena.  His  thoufands  pour  around  the 
hero,  and  the  darknefs  of  battle  gathers  on  the 
hill. 

Fjngal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  fhone  In 

the   midft  of  his  people.     His    heroes  gather 

G  around 
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around  him,  and  he  fends  forth  tlie  voice  of  his 
power.  Raife  my  ftandards  *  on  high, — fpread 
them  on  Lena's  wind,  Uke  the  flames  of  an  hun- 
dred hills.  Let  them  found  on  the  winds  of 
Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  fons  of 
the  roaring  ftreams,  that  pour  from  a  thoufand 
hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven  :  attend  to 
the  words  of  his  power.  Gaul  ftrongeft  arm  of 
deatli !  O  Ofcar,  of  the  future  fights  •  Connal, 
fon  of  the  blue  fteel  of  Sora  j  Dermid  of  the 
dark-brown  hair,  and  Offian  king  of  many 
fongs,  be  near  your  father's  arm. 

We  reared  the  fun-beam  f  of  battle  ;  the 
ftandard  of  the  king.  Each  hero's  foul  exulted 
with  joy,  as,  waving,  it  flew  on  the  wind.  It 
was  ftudded  with  gold  above,  as  the  blue  wide 
Ihcll  of  the  nightly  Iky,  Each  hero  had  his 
flandard  too  ;  and  each  liis  gloomy  men. 

Behold,  faiil  the  king  of  generous  Ihclls,  how 

Lochlin  divides   on   Lena. Ehey  ftand   like 

broken  clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an  half  confumed 
grove  of  oaks ;   when   we  lee   the  fky  through 

*  Th'  impcri;;!  enfign,  which  full  high  advanc'd. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  ib earning  to  the  svind. 

Milton-. 
t  Fiiip[al's  llandard  wnsdiftin^nifhed  by  the  name  oi  ftju-beafn; 
probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being  (ludded 
with  gold.     To  be<.Mii  a  batik  ii  exprcilcd,  in  old  compofuion, 
b)'  I'fiing  of  the  fim-ttam, 

its 
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its  branches,  and  the  meteor  paffing  behind. 
Let  every  chief  among  the  friends  ofFingaltake 
a  dark  troop  of.  thofe  that  frown  fo  high  ;  nor 
let  a  fon  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the 
waves  of  Ihiftore. 

Mine,  faid  Gaul,  be  the  feven   chiefs  that 

came  from  Lano's  lake. Let  Iniftore's  dark 

king,  faid  Ofcar,  come  to  the  fword  of  OlTian's 
■fDn.— — To  mine  the  king  of  Inlfcon,  faid  Con- 
nal,  heart  of  fteeL'  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,  faid 
brown-haired  Dermid,  Ihall  lleep  on  clay-cold 
earth.  My  choice,  though  now  fo  weak  and 
dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king ;  I  promifcd 
with   my  hand  to  win  the   hero's   dark-brown 

iTiIcld. Eleft  and  vii^orious  be  my  chiefs,  faid 

Fingal  of  the  mlldeft  look  ^  Swaran,  king  of 
roaring  waves,  thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal. 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that 
pour  through  many  vales  ;  divided,  dark,  the 
fons  of  the  hill  advanced,  and  Cromla  echoed 
around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  when  we  clofed 
in  the  flrife  of  our  fteel?  O  daughter  of  Tof- 
car  !  bloody  were  our  hands  !  The  gloomy 
ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the  banks  of  the  roar- 
ing   Cona. Our   arms    were   viiSlorious    on 

Lena  j  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promife.     Befide 

the  murmur  of  Branno  thou  didil  often  fit,  O 

G  2  maid ; 
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maid ;  when  thy  white  bofom  rofe  frequent,  like 
the  down  of  the   fwan  when  flow  llie  fails  the 

lake,  and  fidelong  winds  are  blowing. Thou 

haft  feen  the  fun  *  retire  red  and  flow  behind 
his  cloud  5  night  gathering  round  on  the  moun- 
tain, while  the  unfrequent  blaft  f  roared  in  nar- 
row vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  ;  and 
thunder  rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances  on 
the  rocks.     Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire.     And 


*  Soi  qucque  l^  exoriens  i^  cumfe  condit  in  undas 
Signa  dabit,     Sohm  certijjimn  jigna  fequuntiii-y 
ZJt  qute  mane  refcrt,  &'  qu>-e Jut- gent ibus  ajlr'u. 
Ilk  iih'i  nafccilemmaculis 'varia'vcrit  ortum 
Condilus  in  nubem,  medicque  refugerit  or  be  ; 
Su/peSii  tibi/unt  imbres.  ViRC. 

Above  the  reft  the  fun,  who  never  lies, 
Foretels  the  change  of  weather  in  the  (kies. 
For  if  he  rife,  unwilling  to  his  race, 
Clouds  on  his  brow  and  fpots  upon  his  face  ; 
Or  if  thro'  mifts  he  fhoots  his  fullen  beams, 
Frugal  of  light,  in  loofe  and  ftraggling  ftreams, 
Sufpeft  a  drilling  day.  Drvden, 

-f  Continuo  njentis  furgentibus  ant  fret  a  ponii 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumcfcere  ;  y  aridus  altis 
Mont  ibus  audiri  fragor,  aut  ref.nantia  longe 
Liitora  mi/ceri,  U  nemotu?n  increbcjcere  7nurmur. 

ViRG. 

For  ere  the  rifing  winds  begin  to  roar. 

The  working  feas  advance  to  vvafh  the  Ihore ; 

Soft  whifpers  run  along  the  leafy  wood, 

And  mountains  whillle  to  the  murm'ring  flood. 

Dryden. 

the 
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the  ftrength  of  the  mountain-ftreams  *  comes 
roaring  down  the  hills.  Such  was  the  noile  of 
battle,  maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow.  Why, 
daughter  of  the  liill,  that  tear  ?  the  maids  of 
Lochlin  have  caufe  to  weep.  The  people  of 
tlieir  ccfuntry  fell,  for  bloody  w^as  the  blue  fleel 
of  tlie  race  of  my  heroes.  But  I  am  fad,  for- 
lorn, and  blind  ;  and  no  more  the  companion 
of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy 
tears,  for  I  have  fcen  the  tombs  of  all  my 
friends. 

It  was  then  by  Fingal's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to 

his  grief. Gray -haired  he  rolled  in  the  duft, 

and  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king.  And  is  it 
by  me  thou  haft  fallen,  faid  the  fon  of  Comhal, 
thou  friend  of  Agandecca  !  I  fav/  thy  tears  for 
the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of  the  bloody 
Starno.  Thou  haft  been  the  foe  of  the  foes  of 
my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ? 
Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  grave  of  the  fon  of  Ma- 
thon  ;  and  give  his  name  to  the  fong  of  Agan- 
decca ;  for  dear  to  my  foul  haft  thou  been,  thou 
darkly-dwelling  maid  of  Ardven. 

X  rttunt  Je  montibus  amnes.  Vl  R  G. 

The  rapid  rains,  dei'cending  from  the  hills. 
To  rolling  torrer.ts  fwell  the  creeping  rilLs. 

Dryden. 

G    3  CUCH ULLIN, 
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CucHULLiN,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard 
the  nolfe  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to 
Connal  chief  of  fwords,  and  Carril  of  other 
times.  The  gray-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice, 
and  took  their  afpen  fpears.  They  came,  and 
few  the  tide  of  battle,  like  the  crowded  waves  of 
the  ocean  ;  when  the  dark  wind  blows  from  the 
deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy 
vale. 

CucHULLiN  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  dark- 
neft  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the 
fword  of  his  fathers :  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the 
foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rulh  to  battle,  and 
thrice  did  Connal  flop  him.  Chief  of  the  ifle 
of  mill:,  he  fa  id,  Fingal  fubducs  the  foe.  Seek 
not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  king  ;  himfelf  is 
like  a  ftorm. 

Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and 
greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls 
away  like  a  flream  after  rain,  and  the  noife  of 
the  battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his 
car  to  praife  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the 
fword  of  Caithbat  ;  for  CucluiUin  is  worthy  no 
more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers. 

But,  O  ye  ghofls  of  th.e  lonely  Cromla  !  ye 
fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  be  ye  the  com- 
panions of  Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the 
cave  of  his  lorrow.     For  never  more  lliall  I  be 

renowned 
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renowned  among  tlie  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am 
like  a  beam  that  has  Ihone  ;  like  a  mift  that  fled 
away,  when  the  blait  of  the  morniug  came, 
and  brightened  the  lliaggy  fide  of  the  hilL  Con- 
nal,  talk  of  arms  no  more ;  departed  is  my 
fame.-— My  fighs  fliall  be  on   Cromla's  wind, 

till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen. And  thou, 

white-bofom'd  Bragcla,  mourn  over  the  fall  of 
my  fame  j  for,  vanquilhcd,  I  will  never  return 
to  thee,  thou  iun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 


G  4  F  I  N  G  A  L. 
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ARGUMENT    to    BookV. 

Cuchullin  and  Connaljlill  remain  on  the  hill.  Fingal 
and  Swaran  meet ;  the  combat  is  defcrihed.  Swa^ 
ran  is  overcome,  bound  and  delivered  over  as  a 
frijoner  to  the  care  of  OJJian  and  Gaul  the  Jon  of 
Morni ;  Fingal,  his  younger  fons,  and  Ofcar, 
Jiill  purfue  the  enemy,  ^he  epifode  of  Orla  a 
chief  of  Lochlin,  who  ivas  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched  with 
the  death  of  Orla,  orders  the  purfuit  to  be  dif-} 
continued  -,  and  calling  his  fons  together,  he  is  in- 
formed  that  Ryno,  the  youngejl  of  them,  was 
killed.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  Jlory  of 
Lamdarg  and  Gelchojfa,  and  returns  towards  the 
place  where  he  had  left  Swaran.  Carril,  who  had 
been  fent  by  Cuchullin  to  congratulate  Fiiigal  on 
his  vi6lory,  comes  in  the  mean  time  to  OJfian. 
"The  converfation  of  the  two  poets  clofes  the  action 
of  the  fourth  day. 


[     9<     3 
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B  O   O   K     V 


* 


NO  W  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy  fide, 
fpoke  to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car. 
Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are 
the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned  art  thou, 
O  warrior  !  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel. 
Often  has  Bragela  met  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of 

*  The  fourth  day  ftill  continues.  The  poet  by  putting  the 
narration  in  the  mouth  of  Connal,  uho  llill  remained  with  Cu- 
chullin  on  the  fide  of  Cromla,  gives  propriety  to  the  praifes  of 
Fingal.  The  beginning  of  this  book,  in  the  original,  is  one  of 
the  moll  beautiful  parts  of  the  poem.  The  verfification  is  regu- 
lar and  full,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  fedate  charafler  of 

Connal. No  poet  has  adapted  the  cadence  of  his  vcrfe  more 

t£»  the  temper  of  the  fpeaker,  than  Oflian  has  done.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  whole  poem  was  originally  dcfigned  to  be 
fung  to  the  harp,  as  the  vcrfihcation  is  fo  various,  and  fo  much 
fuiced  to  the  difterent  paBioui  of  the  l\uinan  mind. 
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joy,  often  has  flie  met  her  hero,  returning  In 
the  midft  of  the  valiant ;  when  his  fword  was  red 
with  flaughter,  and  his  foes  filent  in  the  fields  of 
the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were  thy  bards, 
when  thine  a<?tions  rofe  in  the  fong. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  ;  he  moves 
below  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  ftrength  is  like 
the  ftream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing 
Cromlaj  when  the  branchy  forefis  of  night  are 
overturned. 

Happy  arb  thy  people,  O  Fingal,  thine  arm 
ihall  fight  their  battles  :  thou  art  the  firft  in  their 
dangers  ;  the  wlfcfi:  in  the  days  of  their  peace. 
Thou  fpeakeft  and  thy  thoufands  obey  ;  and 
armies  tremble  at  the  found  of  thy  fieel.  Happy 
are  thy  people,  Fingal,  chief  of  the  lonely 
hills. 

Who  Is  that  fo  dark  and  terrible,  coming  in 
the  thunder  of  his  courfc?  who  is  it  but  Starno's 
fon  to  meet  the  king  of  Morven  ?  Behold  the 
battle  of  the  chiefs  :  it  is  like  tlie  florm  of  the 
ocean,  when  two  fpirits  meet  fiir  diftant,  and 
contend  for  the  rolling  of  the  wave.  The  hun- 
ter hears  the  noife  on  his  hill ;  and  fees  the  high 
billows  advancing  to  x^rdven's  Ihore. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the 
heroes  met  in  the  midfi  of  their  falling  people. 
There  was  tlie  clang  of  arms !  there  every  blow, 

like 
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like  the  hundred  hammers  of  the  furnace  !  Ter- 
rible is  the  battle  of  the  kings,  and  horrid  tlie 
look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark-brown  Ihields 
are  cleft  in  twain;  and  their  fteel  flies,  broken, 
from  their  helmets.  They  fling  their  weapons 
down.  Each  rulhes  *  to  the  grafp  of  his  foe. 
Their  fmewy  arms  bend  round  each  other  :  they 
turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  ftrain  and  ftretch 
their  large  fpreading  limbs  below.  But  when 
the  pride  of  their  ftrength  arofe,  they  fliook  the*, 
hill  with  their  heels ;  rocks  tumble  from  their 
places  on  high  ;  the  green-headed  bullies  are 
overturned.  At  length  the  ftrength  of  Swaran 
fell ;  and  the  king  of  the  groves  is  bound. 

Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona;  (but  Cona  I  be- 
hold no  more)  thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills 
removed  from  their  place  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
burfting  ftream.  They  turn  from  fide  to  fide, 
and  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on  high. 
Then  they  fall  together  with  all  tlicir  rocks  and 

•  This  paflage  refembles  one  in  the  twenty-third  Iliad. 
Clofe  loclc'd  above  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt ; 
Below  their  planted  feet  at  diftancc  fixt ; 
Now  to  the  grafp  each  manly  body  bends ; 
The  humid  fweat  from  evVy  pore  defcends; 
Their  bones  refound  with  blows :  fides,  fhoulders,  thighs, 
Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rife. 

Pope. 

trees. 
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trees.  The  fircams  are  turned  by  their  fides, 
and  the  red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

Sons  of  the  king  of  Morvcn,  faid  the  noble 
Fingai,  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin;  for  he  is 
ilrong  as  his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is 
taught  to  the  battle,  and  his  race  of  the  times  of 
old.  Gaul,  thou  firft  of  my  heroes,  and  OfTiaii 
king  of  fongs,  attend  the  friend  of  Agandecca, 
and  raife  to  joy  his  grief. — ^-But,  Ofcar,  Fillan, 
and  Ryno,  ye  children  of  the  race  !  purfue  the 
relt  of  Lochlin  over  the  heath  of  Lena  ;  that  no 
veffel  may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rolling 
waves  of  Iniftore. 

They  flew  like  lightning  over  the  heath. 
He  flowly  moved  as  a  cloud  of  tliunder  when  the 
fultry  plain  of  fummer  is  filcnt.  His  fword  is 
before  him  as  a  fun-beam,  terrible  as  the  flream- 
mg  meteor  of  night.  He  came  toward  a  chief 
of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon  of  tiic 
wave. 

Who  is  that  like  a  cloud  at  the  rock  of  the 
roarlncr  ftream  ?  He  cannot  bound  over  its 
courfe;  yet  ftately  is  the  chief!  his  boffy  Ihicld 
is  on  his  fide ;  and  his  fpear  like  the  tree  of  the 
defart.  Youth  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  art  thou 
of  Flngal's  foes? 

Q  I  AM 
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I  AM  a  foil  of  Lochlin,  he  cries,  andftrong 
is  my  arm  in  war.  My  fpoufc  is  weeping  at 
home,  but  Orla  *  will  never  return. 

Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero,  faid  Fingal  of 
the  noble  deeds  ?  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my 
prefence :  but  my  friends  arc  renowned  in  the 
hall.  Son  of  the  wave,  follow  me,  partake  the 
feaft  of  my  fhells,  and  purfue  the  deer  of  my 
delart. 

No  :  faid  the  hero,  I  aflift  the  feeble  :  my 
flrcngth  ihall  remain  with  the  weak  in  arms. 
My  fword  has  been  always  unmatched,  O  war- 
rior :  let  the  king  of  Morven  yield. 

I  NEVER  yielded,  Orla,  Fingal  never  yielded 
to  man.  Draw  thy  fword  and  chufe  thy  foe. 
Many  are  my  heroes. 

And  does  the  king  refufe  the  combat,  faid 
Orla  of  the  dark-brown  hair  ?  Fingal  is  a  match 

for  Orla  :  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race. But, 

king  of  Morven,  if  I  fhall  fall ;  (as  one  time 
the  warrior  muft  die  ;)  raife  my  tomb  in  the 
midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greateft  on  Lena.  And 
fend,  o\'cr  the   dark-blue  wave,    the  fword   of 

*  The  dory  of  Orla  is  fo  beautiful  and  afFefling  in  the  original, 
that  many  are  in  po/Iellion  of  it  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who 
never  heard  a  fyllable  more  of  the  poem.  It  varies  the  aftion, 
and  awakes  the  attention  of  the  reader  when  heexpedled  nothing 
bu  languor  in  the  conduft  of  the  poem,  a^  the  great  2<^ion  was 
over  in  tl-.e  conqiiell  of  Swaran. 

Orla 
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Oria  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love ;  that  fhe  may 
fliew  it  to  her  fon,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul 
to  war. 

Son  of  the  mournful  tale,  faid  Fingal,  why 
doft  thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  war- 
riors muft  die,  and  the  children  fee  their  ufelefs 
arms  in  the  hall.  But,  Orla,  thy  tomb  Ihall 
rife,  and  thy  white-bofomed  fpoufe  weep  over 
thy  fword. 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena,  but  fee- 
ble was  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal 
defcended,  and  cleft  his  Ihield  in  twain.  It  fell 
and  glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  oh 
the  ftream  of  night. 

King  of  Morven,  faid  the  hero,  lift  thy 
fword,  and  pierce  my  breaft.  Wounded  and 
faint  from  battle  my  friends  have  left  me  here. 
The  mournful  tale  fhall  come  to  my  love  on  the 
banks  of  the  ftreamy  Loda ;  when  ihe  is  alone 
in  the  wood;  and  the  ruftling  blaft  in  the 
leaves. 

No;  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  I  will  never 
wound  thecj  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let 
her  fee  thee  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  war. 
Let  thy  gray-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is 
blind  with  age,  hear  the  found  of  thy  voice  in 

his  hall. With  joy  let  the  hero  rife,  and  fearch 

for  his  fon  with  his  hands. 

But 

2 
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But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal  5  faiJ  the 

youth  of  the  ftreamy  LoJa. On  Lena's  heath 

I  fhall  die  5  and  foreign  bards  will  talk  of  me. 
My  broad  belt  covers  my  wound  of  death.  And 
now  I  give  it  to  tlie  wind. 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  liis  fide,  he 
fell  pale  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bends  over 
him  as  he  dies,  and  calls  his  younger  heroes. 

Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  raife  high  the 
memory  of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark-haired 
hero  reft  far  from  the  fpoufe  of  his  love.  Hex'e 
let  him  reft  in  his  narrow  houfe  far  from  the 
found  of  Loda.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  will  find 
his  bow  at  home,  but  will  not  be  able  to  bend 
it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on  his  hills,  and  his 
boars,  which  he  ufed  to  purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen 
is  the  arm  of  battle  ;  the  mighty  among  the  va- 
liant is  low  I 

Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  (oi\^ 
of  the  king  of  Morven :  let  us  go  back  to 
Swaran,  and  fend  the  night  av/ay  on  fon^. 
Fillan,  Ofcar,  and  Ryno,  fly  over  the  heath  of 
Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art  thou,  young  fon  of 
fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont  to  be  the  laft  to  an- 
iwer  thy  father. 

Ryno,  faid  Ullin  firft  of  bards,  Is  with  t}ie 
aM^ul  fornis  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal  kin^ 
<pf  ihicjids,  a^d  Trennior  of  the  mighty  deed?. 
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The  youth  is  low,— the  youth  is  pale, — he  lies 
on  Lena's  heath. 

And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,  faid  the  king, 
the  firft  to  bend  the  bow?  Thou  fcarce  haft 
been  known  to  me  :  why  did  young  Ryno  fall? 
But  flcep  thou  foftly  on  Lena,  Fingal  fhall  foon 
beliold  thee.  Soon  fliall  my  voice  be  heard  no 
more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  The 
bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name  ;  the  ftones  will 
talk  of  me.     But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed, 

thou  haft  not  received  thy  fame.     Ullin, 

ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno  ;  tell  what  the  chief 
would  have  been.  Farewel,  thou  firft  in  every 
field.  No  more  fhall  1  dire6l  thy  dart.  Thou 
that  haft  been  fo  fair ;  I  behold  thee  not— - 
Farewel. 

The  tear  Is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king;  for 
terrible  was  his  fon  in  war.  His  fon  !  that  was 
like  a  beam  of  fire  by  night  on  the  hill ;  when 
the  forefts  fink  down  in  its  courfe,  and  the  tra- 
veller trembles  at  the  found. 

Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb,  be- 
gan the  king  of  generous  fliells  ?  four  ftones 
witii  their  heads  of  mols  ftand  there  ;  and  mark 
the  narrow  lioufe  of  death.  Near  it  let  my 
■'  Ryno  reft,  and  be  the  neighbour  of  the  valiant. 
Perhaps  foaie  clilef  of  fame  is  here  to  fly  with 
my  fon  on  clouds.     O  Uilin,  raife  the  fongs  of 

other 
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otiier  times.  Bring  to  memory  the  dark  dwel- 
lers of  tlie  tomb.  If  in  the  field  of  the  Taliani 
they  never  fled  from  danger,  my  fon  fhall  reft 
with  them,  far  from  his  friends,  on  the  heath  of 
Lena. 

Here,  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  here  reff 
the  firft  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  *  in  this 
tomb,  and  Ullinking  of  fwords.  And  who,  foft 
fmiling  from  her  cloud,  fhews  me  her  face  of 
love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why  fo  pale  art  thou, 
firft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ?  Doft  thou  lleep 
with  the   foes    in   battle,    Gelchofla,  white-bo- 

fomed  daughter  of  Tuathal  ? Thou  haft  been 

the  love  of  thoufands,  but  Lamderg  was  thy 
love.  He  came  to  Selma's  molTy  towers,  and, 
ftriking  his  dark  buckler,  fpoke  ; 

Where  is  GelchofTa,  my  love^  the  daughter 
of  the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of 
Selma,  when  I  fought  with  the  gloomy  Ulfadda. 
Return  foon,  O  Lamderg,  flie  faid,  for  here  I 
am  in  the  m.idft  of  forrow.  Her  white  breaft 
rofe  with  fighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet  v/ith  tears. 
But  I  fee  her  not  coming  to  meet  me  ;  and  to 
footh  my  foul  after  battle.  Silent  is  the  hall  of 
my  joy  ^  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard. — 

*  Lamh-dhearg  flgnifies  iloody  hand,  Gelchofla,  ijjhite  legged. 
Tuathal,  furly.  Olfadda,  long-beard.  Ferchios,  the  conqueror 
of  niciu 

H  2  Bran 
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Bran  *  docs  not  fhake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad 
at  the  coming  of  Laniderg.  Where  is  Gelchofla, 
my  love,  the  mild  daughter  of  the  generous 
Tuathal  ? 

Lamderg  !  fays  Fcrchios  the  fon  of  Aidon, 
GelchoiTa  may  be  on  Cromla ;  fhe  and  the  maids 
of  the  bow  purfuing  the  fl)  hig  deer. 

Ferckios  !  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  n# 
noife  meets  the  :ar  of  Lamderg.  No  fomid  is  in 
the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight. 
No  panting  dog  purfues.  I  fee  not  Gelchofia 
my  love,  fair  as  the  full  moon  fcttirig  on  the 
hills  of  Cromla.  Go,  Ferchios,  go  to  AUad  t* 
the  gray -haired  fon  of  the  rock.  His  dwelling 
is  in  the  circle  of  ftones.  He  may  know  of 
Gelchoila. 

Tke  fon  of  Aidon  went ;  and  fpoke  to  the  ear 
cf  age.  Allad  1  thou  that  dwelleft  in  the  rock, 
thou  that  trembleft  alone,  what  faw  thine  eyes 
of  age  ? 

*  Bran  Is  a  common  name  of  gray-hounds  to  this  drw.  It  is  a 
caftom  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of  the  heroes 
mentioned  in  this  poem,  to  their  dogs  ;  a  proof  that  they  are  fa- 
iniliar  to  the  ear,  and  their  fame  generally  known. 

-j-  Allad  is  plainly  a  druid  :  he  is  called  the  fon  of  the  rock, 
from  his  dwelling  in  a  cave  ;  and  the  circle  of  ftones  here  men- 
tioned is  ihe  pale  of  the  druidical  temple.  He  is  here  confulted 
as  one  who  had  a  fupernatural  knowledge  of  things ;  from  the 
druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  fecand 
fight,  which  prevailed  in  the  highlands  and  ifles, 

I    SAW, 
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I  SAW,  anfwered  Alhd  the  old,  Uliin  the  fon 
of  Cairbar.  He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla ; 
and  he  hummed  a  furly  fong  like  a  blaft  in  a 
leaflefs  wood.     He  entered  the  hall   of  Selma. 

Lamdcrg,  he  faid,  moft  dreadful  of  men, 

fight  or  yield  to  Ullin.  Lamdcrg,  replied  Gel- 
chofla,  the  fon  of  battle,  is  not  here.  He  fights 
Ulfadda  mighty  chief.  He  Is  not  here,  thou  firft 
of  men.  But  Lamdcrg  never  yielded.  He  will 
figlit  the  fon  of  Cairbar. 

Lovely  art  thou,  faid  terrible  Ullin,  daugh- 
ter of  the  generous  Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to 
Calrbar's  halls.  The  valiant  fliall  have  Gel- 
choiTa.  Three  days  1  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait 
that  fon  of  battle,  Lamdcrg.  On  the  fourth 
GelchofTa  is  mine,  If  the  mighty  Lamdcrg  flics. 
All  AD  !  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  peace  to 
thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  found  the 
horn  of  Lamdcrg  that  Ullin  may  hear  on 
Cromla.  Lamderg*,  like  a  roaring  ftorm,  af- 
cended  the  hill  from  Selma.  He  hummed  a 
furly  fong  as  he  went,  like  the  nolle  of  a  falling 
ftrcam.  He  ftood  like  a  cloud  on  tlie  hill,  that 
varies  its  form  to  the  wind.     He  rolled  a  ftone. 


*  The  reader  will  find  this  pafTage  altered  from  what  it  was  in 

the  fragments  of  ancient  pwtry. It  is  delivered  down  very 

differently  by  tradition,  and  the  tranHator  has  chofcu  that  read- 
ing which  favours  leaft  of  bombaft. 


H  3  the 
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the  fign  of  war.  Uliin  heard  in  Calrbar's  hall. 
The  hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe,  and  took 
his  father's  fpear.  A  fmile  brightens  his  dark- 
brown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword  by  his  fide. 
The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He  whittled 
as  he  went. 

Gelchossa    faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath 

of  mift  afcending  the   hill. She  ftruck  her 

white  and  heaving  breaft  j  and  filent,  tearful, 
feared  for  Lamderg. 

Cairear,    hoary    chief  of  fhells,  fald    the 
maid  of  the  tender  hand  j  I  mnft  bend  the  bow 
on  Cromla  ;  for  I  fee  the  dark-brown  hinds. 
She  hafted  up  the  hill.     In  vain  !  the  gloon:iy 

heroes  fought. Why  Ihould  I  tell  the  king  of 

Morven  how  wrathful  heroes  fight  ! Fierce 

UUin  felL  Young  Lamderg  came  all  pale  to 
the  daughter  of  generous  Tuathal. 

What   blood,  my  love,  the   foft-haired  wo- 
man faid,  v/hat  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's 

fide  ? It  is  Ullin's  blood,  the  chief  replied, 

thou  fairer  than  the  fnow  of  Cromla !  GelchoiTa, 
let  me  reft  here  a  little  while.  The  mighty 
Lamderg  died, 

And  fieepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of 
fhany  Cromla  ?  three  days  fiie  mourned  befide 

her   love. The  hunters   found    her   dead. 

They  raifed  this  tomb  above  the  three.     Thy 
6  fon. 
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fon,  O  king  of  Morven,  may -reft  here  with 
heroes. 

And  here  my  fon  fliall  reft,  fald  Fingal,  the 
noife  of  their  fame  has  reached  my  ears.  Fillan 
and  Fergus  !  bring  hither  Oria  ;  the  pale  youth 
of  the  ftream  of  Loda.  Not  unequalled  fliall 
Rjno  lie  in  earth  when  Orla  is  by  his  fide. 
Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven;  and  ye  maids 
of  the  ftreamy  Loda.  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on 
the  hills  ;  and  they  have  fallen  like  the  oak  *  of 
the  defart ;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  flream,  and 
withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountain. 

Oscar!  chief  of  every  youth!  thou  feeft 
how  they  have  fallen.  Be  thou,  like  them,  on 
earth  renowned.  Like  them  the  fong  of  bards. 
Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle  ;  but  calm 
was  Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  was  like  the 
bov/  of  the  fhower  feen  far  diftant  on  the 
fiream ;  when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora,  and 
filence  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Reft,  youngeft  of 
my  fons,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too  fliall 
be  no  more ;  for  the  warrior  one  day  muft  fall, 

*  -^u   ore   Ti?  ^fVi  ri^iTTiV——  HoM.  II.   16. 

as  the  mountain  oak 

Nods  to  the  ax,  till  with  a  groaning  found 

h  links,  and  fpreads  its  honours  on  the  ground. 

Pope. 

H  4  Such 
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Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  when 
Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the  grief  of 
Offian  be,  for  thou  thyfelf  art  gone.  I  hear  not 
tiiy  diilant  voice  on  Cona.  My  eyes  perceive 
thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  fit  at  thy 
tomb  J  and  feel  it  with  my  hands.  When  I 
think  I  hear  thy  voice  ;  it  is  but  the  blaft  of  the 

defart. Fingal  has  long  fmce  fallen  afleep, 

the  ruler  of  the  war. 

Then  Gaul  and  GiTian  fat  withvSwaran  on  the 
foft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp 
to  pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow. 
He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero 
mourned  his  people. 

I  LIFTED  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the 
fon  of  generous  Semo. Sad  and  flow  he  re- 
tired from  his  hill  towards  the  lonely  cave  of 
Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  vi6^orious,  and  mixed 
his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun  Is  bright  on  his 
armour,  and  Connal  flowly  followed.  They 
funk  behind  the  hill  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of 
night :  when  v/Inds  purfue  them  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  flaming  heath  refounds.  Befide  a 
flream  of  roaring  foam  his  cave  is  in  a  rock, 
(}ne  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the  rufhing  winds 
echo  againft  its  fides.  Here  refls  the  chief  of 
Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His 
thoughts  are  on  the  battle  he  lofl  -,  and  the  tear 

is 
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is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of 
his  fame  that  fled  like  the  mift  of  Cona.  O  Bra- 
gela,  thou  art  too  far  remote  to  cheer  the  foul 
of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy  bright  form  in 
his  foul ;  that  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the 
lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the 
fon  of  fongs.  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times,  thy 
voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura.  Thy 
words  are  pleafant  as  the  Ihower  that  falls  on  the 
fields  of  the  fun.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old, 
why  comeft  thou  from  the  fon  of  the  generous 
Semo  ? 

OssiAN  king  of  fwords,  replied  the  bard, 
thou  bcft  raifeft  the  fong.  Long  haft  thou  been 
known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often 
have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Evirallin. 
Thou  too .  haft  often  accompanied  my  voice  in 
Branno's  hall  of  generous  fhells.  And  often, 
amidft  our  voices,  was  heard  the  mildeft  Evi- 
rallin. One  day  Ihe  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the 
youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on 
her  cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men.' 
Her  foul  was  touched  for  tlie  unhappy,  though 
ilie  loved  him  not.  How  fair  among  a  thoufand 
maids  was  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Branno  ! 

Bring  not,  Carril,  I  replied,  bring  not  her 
ir.emory  to  my  mind.     My  foul  muft  melt  at 

the 
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the  remembrance.  My  eyes  mufl  have  their 
tears.  Pale  in  the  earth  is  Ihe  the  foftly-blufhing 
fair  of  my  love.  But  fit  thou  on  the  heath,  O 
Bard,  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  It  is  pleafant 
as  the  gale  of  fp;"ing  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's 
ear  ;  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and 
has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill. 
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ARGUMENT    to    Book  VI. 

^ight  comes  on.  Fijigal  gives  a  feafi  to  his  army, 
at  which  Swaran  is  prefent.  The  king  commands 
Vllin  his  bard  to  give  the  fong  of  peace ;  a 
cujlom  always  chferved  at  the  end  of  a  war, 
Vllin  relates  the  anions  ofTrenmor,  greatgrand- 
father to  Fingal,  in  Scandi?iavia,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Lochlin  who  was  anccjior  to  Sivaran  ;  which  con- 
fideration,  together  with  his  being  brother  to 
jigandecca,  with  whom  Fingal  was  in  love  in  his 
youth,  induced  the  king  to  releafe  him,  and  permit 
him  to  return,  with  the  remaiiis  of  his  army,  into 
Lochlin,  upon  his  promife  of  never  returning  to 
Ireland,  in  ahoflile  rnajiner.  The  7iight  is  fpent 
in  fettling  Swaran* s  departure,  infongs  of  hards, 
and  in  a  comber fation  in  vjhich  thejiory  of  Grumol 
is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Swa- 
ran departs  -,  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  party, 
end  finding  CuchuUin  in  the  cave  ofTura,  comforts 
him,  and  fets  fail,  the  next  day,  for  Scotland ; 
'fvkick  concludes  the  poem. 
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BOOK     VI*. 


'  I  ^  H  E  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down 
-■"  and  reft  on  Cromla's  dark-brown  fteep. 
The  ftars  of  the  north  arife  over  the  rolling 
of  the  waves  of  Ullln  ;  they  iTiew  their  heads  of 
fire  through  the  flying  mifl  of  heaven.  A  dif- 
tant  wind  roars  in  the  wood  ^  but  filent  and  dark, 
is  the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arofe  in  my 
ears  the  tuneful  voice  of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the 
companions  of  our  youth,  and  the  days  of  for- 
mer years;  when  we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego, 

*  This  book  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on  the 
morning  of  the  fixch  day.  The  time  of  five  days,  five  nights, 
and  a  part  of  the  fixth  day  is  taken  up  in  the  poem.  Thefccne 
lies  in  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  the  mountaia  CroralaoA  the  coaft 
of  Ulller. 

8  and 
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and fent  round  the  joy  of  the  fhell.  Cromla, 
with  its  cloudy  fteeps,  anfwercd  to  his  voice. 
The  ghofts  of  thofe  he  fung  came  in  their  ruft- 
ling  blafts.  They  were  feen  to  bend  with  joy 
towards  the  found  of  their  praife. 

Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril,  in  the  midft  of 
thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  would  come 
to  my  hall  when  I  am  alone  by  night !— And 
thou  doft  come,  my  friend,  I  hear  often  thy 
light  hand  on  my  harp ;  when  it  hangs  on  the 
diftant  wall,  and  the  feeble  found  touches  my 
ear.     Why  doft  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  in  my 

grief,  and  tell  when  I  fliall  behold  my  friends  ? 

But  thou  palTeft  away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft  ; 
■  and  thy  wind  whiftles  through  the  gray  hair  of 

Offian. 

Now  on  the  fide  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered 

to  the  feaft.     A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning 

to    the   wind. The  firength  *  of  the  fncUs 

*  By  the  ilrength  of  the  ihell  is  meant  the  liquor  the  heroes 
drunk :  of  what  kind'  it  was,  cannot  be  afcertained  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time.  The  tranflator  has  met  with  fcveral  ancient  poems 
that  mention  wax-lights  and  wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of 
Fingal.,  The  name3  of  both  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
which  plainly  fliews  that  our  ancellors  had  them  from  the  Ro- 
mans, if  they  had  them  at  all.  The  Caledonians  in  their  fre- 
quent incurfions  to  the  province,  might  become  acquainted  with 
thofe  conveniencies  of  life,  and  introduce  them  into  their  own 
country,  among  the  booty  which  they  cairied  from  South 
Britain. 

goes 
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goes  round.  And  the  fouls  of  warriors  brighten 
with  joy.  But  the  king  of  Lochlln  is  filent,  and 
forrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He 
often  turned  toward  Lena  and  remembered  that 
he  fell. 

FiNGAL  leaned  on  the  fhield  of  his  fathers. 
His  gray  locks  flowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and 
glittered  to  the  beam  of  night.  He  faw  the 
grief  of  Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of  Bards. 

Raise,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and 
footh  my  foul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  for- 
get the  noife  of  arms.  And  let  a  hundred  harps 
be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  Lochlin.    He 

muft  depart  from  us  with  joy. None  ever 

went  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar  !  the  lightning 
of  my  fword  is  againft  the  ftrong  in  battle  j  but 
peaceful  it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield 
in  war. 

Trenmor  *,  faid  the  mouth  of  the  foiigs, 
lived  in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded 
over  the  waves  of  the  north  :  companion  of  the 
ftorm.  The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin, 
and  its  groves  of  murmuring  founds  appeared  to 
the  hero  through  the  mift ; — he  bound  his  whlte- 
bofomed  fails. Trenmor  purfued   the  boar 

*  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The  ftory  is 
introduced  to  facilitate  tlie  difiniffion  of  Swaran, 

thilt 
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that  roared  along  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many- 
had  fled  from  its  prefence;  but  the  fpear  of 
Trenmor  flew  iu 

Three  chiefs,  that  beheld  the  deed,  told  of 
the  mighty  ftranger.  They  told  that  he  flood 
like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  va- 
lour. The  king  of  Lochlin  prepared  the  feaft, 
and  called  the  blooming  Trenmor.  Three  days 
he  feafted  at  Gormal's  windy  towers ;  and  got 
his  choice  in  the  combat. 

The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded 
not  to  Trenmor,  The  fhell  of  joy  went  round 
with  fongs  in  praife  of  the  king  of  Morven ;  he 
that  came  over  the  waves,  the  firft  of  mighty 
men. 

Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arofe,  the 
hero  launched  his  fliip ;  and  walking  along  the 
fllent  Ihore  waited  for  the  rufliing  wind.  For 
loud  and  diftant  he  heard  the  blaft  murmuring 
in  the  grove. 

Covered  over  with  arms  of  flecl  a  {on  of  the 
woody  Gormal  appeared.  Red  was  his  cheek 
and  fair  his  hair.  His  fkin  like  the  fnow  of 
Morven.  Mild  rolled  his  blue  and  fmiling  eye 
when  he  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 

Stay,  Trenmor,  flay  thou  firft  of  men, 
thou  haft  not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.     My 

fword 
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fword  has  often  met  the  brave.     And  the  wife 
ihim  the  ftrength  of  my  bow. 

Thou  fair-haired  youth,  Trcnmor  replied, 
I  will  not  fight  with  Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm 
is  feeble,  fun-beam  of  beauty.  Retire  to  Gor- 
mal's  dark-brown  hinds. 

But  I  will  retire,  replied  the  youth,  with  the 
fword  of  Trenmor  3  and  exult  in  the  found  of 
my  fame.  The  virgins  Ihall  gather  with  fmiles 
around  him  who  conquered  Trenmor.  They 
Ihall  figh  with  the  fighs  of  love,  and  admire  the 
length  of  thy  fpear ;  when  I  lliall  carry  it 
among  thoufands,  and  lift  the  glittering  point 
to  the  fun. 

Tkou  fhalt  never  carry  my  fpear,  fald   the 

angry  king  of  Morven. Thy  mother  fhall 

find  thee  pale  on  the  fliore  of  the  echoing  Gor- 
mal  J  and,  looking  over  the  dark-blue  deep,  fee 
the  fails  of  him  that  flew  her  fon. 

I  WILL  not  lift  the  fpear,  replied  the  youth, 
my  arm  is  not  ftrong  with  years.  But  with  the 
feathered  dart  I  have  learned  to  pierce  a  diftant 
foe.     Throw  down  that  heavy  mail  of  ftcel ;  for 

Trenmor  is  covered  all  over. 1  fi.rft  will  lay 

my   mail  on  earth. Throw  now  thy  dart, 

thou  king  of  Morven. 

He  faw  the  heaving  of  her  brcafl.     It  was  the 

fifter  of  the  king.— She   had  fcen  him  in  the 

I  halls 
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halls  of  Gormal ;  and  loved  his  face  of  youth. 

The  fpear  dropt  from  the  hand   of  Tren- 

mor  :  he  bent  his  red  cheek  to  the  ground,  for 
he  had  {een  her  like  a  beam  of  light  that  meets 
the  fons  of  the  cave,  when  they  revifit  the  fields 
of  the  fun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,  begun  the  maid 
of  the  arms  of  fnow ;  let  me  reft  in  thy  bounding 
Ihip,  far  from  the  love  of  Corlo.  For  he,  like 
the  thunder  of  the  defart,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca. 
He  loves  mc  in  the  gloom  of  his  pride,  and 
ihakes  ten  thoufand  fpears. 

[iiLST  thou  in  peace,  faid  the  mighty  Tren- 
mor,  behind  the  fhield  of  my  fathers.  I  will 
not  fly  from  the  chief,  though  he  fliakes  ten 
thoufand  fpears. 

Three  days  he  waited  on  the  fliore  ;  andfent 
his  horn  abroad.  He  called  Corlo  to  battle 
from  all  his  echoing  hills.  But  Corlo  came  not 
to  battle.  The  king  of  Lochlin  defcended.  He 
.fcailed  on  the  roaring  lliore  ;  and  gave  the  niaid 
to  Trenmor, 

King  of  Lochlin,  faid  Fingal,  thy  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  families  met 
in  battle,  becaufe  they  loved  the  firife  of  fpears. 
But  often  did  they  feaft  in  the  hall  j  and  fend 

roLu  d   the  joy   of  the  ll:iell. Let    thiy  face 

brighten  with  gladnefs,  and  thine  ear  delight  in 

the 
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the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thInC  ocean 
thou  hart  poured  thy  valour  forth  ;  thy  voice 
has  been  like  the  voice  of  tlioufands  when  they 
engage  in  battle.  Raife,  to-morrow,  thy  white 
fails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca. 
Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon  Ihe  comes  on  my 
mournful  foul.  I  faw  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one, 
and  fpared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  ;  when  my 
fword  was  red  with  llaughtcr,  and  my  eye  full 

of  tears  for  the  maid. Or  doft  thoH  chufe 

the  fight  ?  The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave 
to  Trenmor  is  thine  :  that  thou  may  eft  depart 
renowned  like  the  fun  fettlng  in  the  wefl". 

King  of  the  race  of  Morven,  faid  the  chief 
of  the  waves  of  Lochlin  ;  never  will  Swaraii 
fight  with  thee,  firft  of  a  thoufand  heroes  !  I 
faw  thee  in  the  halls   of  Starno,  and  few  were 

thy  years  beyond  my  own.- When  fhall   I, 

faid  I  to  my  foul,  lift  the  fpear  like  the  noble 
Flngal?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  wsirrior, 
on  the  fide  of  the  fhaggy  Malmor ;  after  my 
waves  had  carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feaft 
of  a  thoufand  Ihells  v/as  fpread.  Let  the  bards 
lend  him  wlio  overcame  to  future  years,  for  no- 
ble was  the  ftrife  of  heathy  Malmor. 

But  many  of  the  fhips  of  Lochlin  have  loft 

their  youths  on  Lena.     Take  thefe,  thou  king 

of  Morven,  ^d  be  the  friend  of  Swaran.     And 

I  2  when 
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when  thy  fens  Ihiall  come  to  the  mofly  towers  of 
Gornial,  the  feaft  of  Ihclls  Hiall  be  fpread,  and 
the  conil  at  offered  on  the  vale. 

Nor  Ihip,  replied  the  king,  fhall  Flngal  take, 
nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  defart  is  enough 
to  me  witii  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife  on  thy 
waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca. 
Spread  thy  white  fails  to  the  beam  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  return  to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal. 

Blest  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  Ihells,  faid 
Swaran  of  tl^  dark-brown  Ihield.  In  peace 
tliou  an  the  gale  of  fpring.  In  war  the  moun- 
tahi-florni.  Take  now  my  hand  in  friendlhip, 
thou  noble  king  of  Morven.  Let  thy  bards 
mourn  ch.ofc  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  fons 
of  Lcchlln  to  earth  ;  and  raife  tlie  moffy  ftones 
of  their  fame.  That  tlie  children  of  the  north 
licreaftcr  may  behold  the  place  where  their  fa- 
thers fouglit.  And  feme  hunter  may  fay,  v»hen 
he  leans  on  a  molTy  tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swa- 
ran fought,  tlie  heroes  of  otlier  years.  Thus 
hereafter  lliali  lie  fay,  and  our  fame  ihall  lafi: 
for  ever. 

SwARAX,  faid  the  king  of  the  hills,  to-day 
our  fame  is  greatell.  Vv'e  Ihall  pafs  away  like  a 
dream.  Na  found  will.be  in  the  fields  of  our 
battles.  Our  tornVs  will  be  loll:  in  the  heath, 
'i'he  liunt-T  Ihall  not  know  the  place  of  our  reft. 

Our 
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Our  names  may  be  heard  in  fong,  but  the 
ftrength  of  our  arms  will  ccafe.  O  Offian,  Car- 
rll,  and  UUhi,  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no 
more.  Give  us  the  fong  of  other  years.  Let 
the  night  pafs  away  on  tlie  found,  and  morning 
return  with  joy. 

We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings,  and  a  hun- 
dred harps  accompanied  our  voice.  The  face  of 
Swaran  briglitened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven, 
wlien  tlie  clouds  vanifli  away,  and  leave  her 
calm  and  broad  in  the  midrt  of  the  iky. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  fpoke  to  Carril  the 
chief  of  other  times.  Where  is  the  fon  of  Semo  ; 
the  king  of  the  ille  of  mift  ?  has  he  retired,  like 
the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura? 

CucHULLiN,  faid  Carril  of  other  times,  lies 
in  tlie  dreary  cave  of  Tuva.  His  hand  is  on  the 
fword  of  liis  ftrength.  His  thoughts  on  the  bat- 
tle which  he  loft.  Mournful  is  the  king  of 
fpears  ;  for  he  has  often  been  victorious.  He 
fends  the  fword  of  his  war  to  reft  on  the  fide  of 
Fingal.  For,  like  the  ftorm  of  the  defart,  thou 
haft  fcattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal, 
the  fword  of  the  hero  ;  for  his  fame  is  departed 
like  mift  when  it  flies  before  the  ruftling  wind 
of  the  vale. 

No  :  replied  the  king,  Fingal  iTiall  never  take 

his  fword.     His  arm  is  mighty  in  war  ;  and  tell 

i   3  him 
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him  his  fame  fliall  never  fail.  Many  have  been 
overcome  in  battle,  that  have  Ihone  afterwards 
Uke  the  fun  of  heaven. 

O  SvvARAN,  king  of  the  refounding  woods, 

give  all  th.y  grief  away. The  vanquilhed    if 

brave,  are  renowned  ;  they  are  like  the  fun  in  a 
cloud  when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  fouth,  but 
looks  again  on  the  hills  of  grafs. 

Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought 
the  battle  on  every  coaft.  His  foul  rejoic  d  in 
blood  ;  liis  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured 
his  warriors  on  the  founding  Craca ;  and  Craca's 
king  met  liim  from  h's  grove  ;  for  then  within 
the  circle  of  Brumo  *  he  fpoke  to  the  flone  of 
power. 

Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the 
maid  of  the  breaft  of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the 
daughter  of  Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at  the 
fire::  ms  of  Cona  ;  he  vowed  to  have  the  white- 
bofomed  maid,  or  die  on  the  echoing  Craca. 
Three  days  they  flrove  together,  and  Grumal 
en  the  fourth  was  bound. 

Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the 
horrid  circle  of  Brumo  ;  where  often,  they  faid, 
the  ghoils  of  the  dead  howled  round  the  ftone  of 


O" 


*  This  paffige  alludes  to  the  re'igion  of  the  king  of  Craca. 
Sfe  a  note  or,  4  fimilar  fubject  in  the  third  book. 

thtlr 
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their  fear.  But  afterwards  he  flione  like  a  pillar 
of  the  light  of  heaven.  They  fell  by  his  mighty 
hand,  and  Grumal  had  his  fame. 

Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,  raife  high 
the  praife  ef  heroes ;  that  my  foul  may  fettle  on 
their  fame  ;  and  the  mind  of  Swaran  ceafe  to  be 
fad. 

They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora;  the  dark 

winds    ruftled  over   the  heroes. A  hundred 

voices  at  once  arofe,  a  hundred  harps  were 
ftrungj  they  fung  of  other  times,  and  the 
miglity  chiefs  of  former  years. 

When  now  fhall  I  hear  the  bard  j  or  rejoice 
at  the  fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not 
ftrung  on  Morven  ;  nor  the  voice  of  mufic  raifed 
on  Cona.  Dead  with  the  mighty  is  the  bard  ; 
and  fame  is  in  the  defart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the 
eaft,  and  glimmers  on  gray-headed  Cromla. 
Over  Lena  is  heard  the  horn  of  Swaran,  and  the 

fons  of  the  ocean  gather  around. Silent  and 

fad  they  mount  the  wave,  and  the  blafi  of  Ullin 
is  behind  their  fails.  White,  as  the  mift  of 
Alorven,  they  float  along  the  fea. 

Call,  faid  Fingal,  call  my  dogs,  the  long- 
bounding  fons  of  the  chace.     Call  white-breafted 

Bran  ;    and  the   furly   ftrength  of  Luath. 

Fillan,  and  Ryno — but  he  is  not  here  ;  my  fon 
1 4  refts 
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refts  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and  Fergus, 
blow  my  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chace  may 
arife  ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and 
ftart  at  the  lake  of  roes. 

The  fhrill   found    fpreads  along   the  wood. 

The  fons  of  heathy  Cromla  arife. A  thoufapd 

dogs  fly  off  at  once,  gray-bounding  through 
the  heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three 
by  the  white-brcafted  Bran.  He  brought  them, 
in  their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the 
king  might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno  ;  and  the 
grief  of  Fingal  returned.  He  faw  how  peaceful 
lay  the  ftone  of  him  who  was  the  firft  at    the 

chace. No  more  flialt  thou  rife,  O  my  fon, 

to  partake  of  the  feaft  of  Cromla.  Soon  will 
thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank  on 
thy  grave.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  fhall  pafs 
over  it,  and  lliall  not  know  that  the  mighty  lie 
there. 

OssiAN  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  ftrength,  and 
Gaul  king  of  the  blue  fwords  of  war,  let  us  afcend 
the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  and  find  the  chief 

of  the  battles  of  Erin. Are  thefe  the  walls  of 

Tura  ?  gray  and  lonely  they  rife  on  the  heath. 
The  king  of  fhells  is  fad,  and  the  halls  are  dc- 
folate.     Come  let  us  fmd  the  king  of  fwords, 

and  give  him  all  our  joy. But   is   that    Cu- 

chullinj 
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chiillln,  O  Flllan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the 
heath  ?  The  wuid  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes,  and 
I  difthiguifh  not  my  friend. 

Fin  GAL  !  replied  the  youth,  it  Is  the  fon  of 
Semo.  Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero  ;  his  hand 
is  on  his  fvvord.  Hail  to  the  fon  of  battle, 
breaker  of  the  lliields  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  replied  Cuchullln,  hail  to  all 
the  fons  of  Morven.  Delightful  is  thy  prefence, 
O  Fingal,  it  is  like  the  fun  on  Cromla ;  when 
the  hunter  mourns  his  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and 
fees  him  between  the  clouds.  Thy  fons  are  like 
Itars  that  attend  thy  courfe,  and  give  light  in 
the  night.  It  is  not  thus  thou  hail  feen  me,  O 
Fingal,  returning  from  the  wars  of  the  defart; 
when  the  kings  of  the  world  *  had  fled,  and  joy 
returned  to  the  hill  of  hinds. 

Many  are  thy  words,  CuchuUin,  fald  Con- 
nan  ■f  of  fmall  renown,  lliy  words  are  many, 
fon  of  Semo,  but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms  ? 
Why  did  we  come  over  the  ocean  to  aid  thy 

*  This  is  tiie  only  pafTage  in  the  poem,  wherein  the  wars  of 
Fingal  a^ainft  the  Roman?  are  alluded  to  : -The  Roman  em- 
peror is  dillinguilhed  in  old  compofitions  by  the  title  of  ki>ig  of 
the  ii:cr!d. 

t  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  mentioned  in  fc- 
veral  other  poems,  and  always  appears  with  the  fame  chara-fler. 
The  poet  pafTed  him  over  in  nience  till  now,  and  his  behaviour 
here  deferves  no  better  ufage. 

7  feeble 
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feeble  fword  ?  Thou  flyeft  to  thy  cave  of  for- 
row,  and  Connan  fights  thy  battles :  Refign  to 
me  thefe  arms  of  light ;  yield  them,  thou  fon  of 
Erin. 

No  hero,  replied  the  chief,  ever  fouglit  the 
arms  of  CuchuUin  ;  and  had  a  thoufand  heroes 
fought  them  it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy 
youth.  I  fled  not  to  the  cave  of  forrow,  as  long 
as  Erin's  warriors  lived. 

Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,  faid  Fingal,  Con- 
nan,  fay  no  more.  CuchuUin  is  renowned  in 
battle,  and  terrible  over  the  defart.  Often  have 
I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  fiormy  chief  of  Innis- 
feil.  Spread  now  thy  white  fails  for  the  ifle  of 
mift,  and  fee  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her 
tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and  the  winds  lift  her 
long  hair  from  her  heaving  breaft.  She  liftens 
to  the  winds  of  night  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy 
rowers  *  ;  to  hear  the  fong  of  the  fea,  and  the 
found  of  thy  diftant  harp. 

And  long  Iball  Ibe  lift  en  in  vain  ;  CuchuUin 
ihall  never  return.  How  can  I  behold  Bragela 
to  raife  the  figh  of  her  breaft  ?  Fingal,  I  was 
always  vidorious  in  the  battles  of  other  fpears ! 

*  The  praftice  of  finging  when  they  row  is  univerfal  among 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  nor:h-wcll  coaft  of  Scotland  and  the  ifles. 
It  deceives  time,  and  infiwits  the  rowers. 

And 
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And  hereafter  thou  Ihalt  be  vidorious,  faid 
FIngal  king  of  fhells.  The  fame  of  Cuchullin 
fhall  grow  like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cronila. 
Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief,  and  many 
ihali  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand.  Bring  hither, 
Ofcar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the  fcaft  of  fhells  ; 
that  our  fouls  may  rejoice  after  danger,  and  our 
friends  delight  in  our  prefence. 

We  fat,  we  fcafted,  and  we  fung.     The  foul 
of  Cuchullin  rofe.     The  ftrcngth  of  his  arm  re- 
turned ;    and  gladnefs  briglitened  on   his  face. ' 
Ullin  gave  the  fong,  and  Carril  raifed  the  voice. 
I,  often,  joined  the  bards,  and  fung  of  battles 

of  the  fpear. Battles  !   where  I  often  fought ; 

but  now  I  fight  no  more.  The  fame  of  my  for- 
mer a<51:ions  is  ceafed  j  and  I  fit  forlorn  at  the 
tombs  of  my  friends. 

Thus  they  pafTed  the  night  in  the  fong  ;  and 
brought  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal 
arofe  on  the  heath,  and  Ihookhis  glittering  fpear 

in  ,  his   hand, He   moved   firft   toward    the 

plains  of  Lena,  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of 
fire.     Spread  the  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven, 

and  catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena. 

We  rofe  on  the  wave  with  fongs,  and  rulhed, 
with  joy,  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean  *. 

*  It  is  allowed  by  the  befl  critics  that  an  epic  poem  ought  to 
end  happily.     This  rule,  in  its  moft  matciial  circuml'ances,  is 

oblerved 
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obfervcd  by  the  three  moft  defervedly  celebrated  poets,  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton  ;  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  the  con- 
clufions  of  their  poems  throw  a  melancholy  damp  on  the  mind. 
One  leaves  his  reader  at  a  funeral;  another  at  the  untimely  death 
of  a  hero  ;  and  the  third  in  the  folitary  fcenes  of  an  unpeopled 
world. 


HOMI 


Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid, 

And  peaceful  flept  the  mighty  Hedor's  fhade. 

Ferrum  adverfo  fuh  feHore  condit 

Fer'vidus,     AJi  ilii  filojuntur  frigore  memhrUy 
Vitaque  cum  gemitu/ugit  indignatafub  umbras. 


Pope. 


Virgil. 


He  rais'd  his  arm  aloft ;  and  at  the  word 

Deep  in  his  bofom  drove  the  Ihining  fword. 

The  ftreaming  blood  diflain'd  his  arms  around. 

And  the  difdainful  foul  came  rufhing  thro'  the  wound. 

Dryden. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  fleps  and  flow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  folitary  way. 

Milton. 


C  O  M  A  L  A 


C    O    M    A    L    A: 

A 

DRAMATIC  POEM*. 

The     PERSONS. 

FiNGAL.  Melilcoma,  idauffhtcrs 

HiDALLAN.         Dersagrena,  JofMorm. 
CoMALA.  Bards. 

Dersagrena. 

^  j  ^  H  E  chace  is  over. — No  noife  on  Ardven 

-*-     but  the  torrent's  roar! Daughter  of 

Morni,  come  from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down 
the  bow  and  take  the  harp.  Let  the  night  come 
on  with  fongs,  and  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

Melilcoma. 

•  This  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  antiquity  of  Offian's  compofitions.  The  Caracul  mentioned 
here  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the  fon  of  Severus.  who  in  the 
year  2 1 1  commanded  an  expedition  againft  the  Caledonians. — The 
variety  of  the  raeafure  fhews  that  the  poem  was  originally  fet  to 

mufic. 
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Melilcoma  *. 

And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  maid., 
gray  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  I  faw  a 
deer  at  Crona's  ftream  ;  a  moffy  bank  he  feemed 
through  the  gloom,  but  foon  he  bounded  away. 
A  meteor  played  round  his  branchy  horns  j  and 
the  awful  faces  -f-  of  other  times  looked  from  the 
clouds  of  Crona. 


mufic,  and  perhaps  prefentcd  before  the  chiefs  upon  folemn  oc- 

cafions. Tradition  has  handed  down  the  ftory  more  complete 

than  it  is  in  the  poem. — "  Comala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  king 
of  Iniftore  or  Orkney  iflands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  fon  of 
Comhal  at  a  fcaft,  to  which  her  father  had  invited  him,  [Fingal, 
B.  III.]  upon  his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of  Agan- 
decca.  Her  paflion  was  fo  violent,  that  fhe  followed  him,  dif- 
guifed  like  a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be  employed  in  his  wars. 
She  was  foon  difcovered  by  Hidallan  the  fon  of  Lamor,  one  of 
Fingal's  heroes,  whofe  love  Ihe  had  flighted  fome  time  before — 
Her  romantic  paflion  and  beauty  recommended  her  fo  much  to 
the  king,  that  he  had  refolved  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  when  news 
was  brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition.  He  marched  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him. — — *He 
left  her  on  a  hi'l,  within  fight  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  him- 
felf  went  to  battle,  having  previou/ly  promifed,  if  he  furvived,  to 
return  that  night."  The  fequel  of  the  flury  may  be  gathered' 
from  the  poem  itfelf. 

■•  IVIelilcoma,— yo/J'-''^''^'''^  eye. 

•\   Afpa'ent  dirte  factes,  inimkaiue  Trojce 

Numina  magna  dcum.  Vl  R  c. 

dreadful  founds  T  hear, 

And  the  dire  forms  of  hoftile  gods  appear. 

Drydeic. 

Dersagrena. 
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Dersagrena  *. 

These  are  the  figns  of  Fingal's  death. 

The  khig  of  fhields  is  fallen  ! — and  Caracul 
prevails.  Rife,  Comala  'f,  from  thy  rocks  j 
daughter  of  Sarno,  rife  in  tears.  The  youtk 
of  thy  love  is  low,  and  his  ghoft  is  already  on 
our  hills, 

Melilcoma. 

There  Comala  fits  forlorn  !  two  gray  dogs 
near  fhake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  fly- 
ing breeze.  Her  red  cheek  refts  on  her  arm, 
and  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She 
turns  her  blue-rolling  eyes  towards  the  fields  of 

his  promife. Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal,  for 

the  night  is  gathering  around  ? 

Comala. 

O  Carun  tof  the  ftreams !  why  do  I  bcholS 
thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noife  of 

the 

*  Derfagrena,  the  hrJghtmfs  of  a  fim-heam. 

t  Comala,  the  maid  of  the  fleafant  hrotv. 

X  Carun  or  Cara'on,  a  ^winding  /fver. — This  river  retains  flill 
the  name  of  Carron,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  fome  miles  to  the 
North  of  Falkirk. 


Gentefqiie  alias  cum  pelleret  armis 

Sedibiis.,  aitt  vidas  ijikm  fer'varet  in  vfum 


Servitii^ 
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the  battle  been  heard  on  thy  banks  j  and  fleeps 

the  king   of  Morven? Rife,    moon,    thou 

daughter  of  the  iky  !  look  from  between  thy 
clouds,  that  I  may  behold  the  light  of  his  fteel, 
on  the  field  of  his  promife.— Or  rather  let  the 
meteor,  that  lights  our  departed  fathers  through 
the  night,  come,  with  its  red  light,  to  fhew  me 
the  way  to  my  fallen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me 
from  forrow  r  ^Vho  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ? 
Long  Ihall  Comala  look  before  ilie  can  behold 
Fingal  in  the  midft  of  his  hoft ;  bright  as  the 
beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud  of  an  early 
ihower. 

Hidallan  *. 

Roll,  thou  mift  of  gloomy  Crona,  roll  oh 
the  path  of  the  hunter.  Hide  his  l^cps  from 
mine  eyes,  and  let  me  remember  my  friend  no 
more.     The  bands  of  battle  are  fcattered,  and 

Ser'vifh',  hie  corter.ta  fuos  defendere  find 

RoniaJ'Curigeris  pratendit  mania  Scotii  : 

Hic  jpe  prcgrejfus  pof.la,  Caronis  ad  undam 

^£1  minus  J,.Jc,r.ii  Jignat  dii'ortia  regni. 

Buchanan. 
-j-  Hii^allan  was  fer.t  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Comala  of  his 
return  ;  he,  to  revenge  himfelt  on  her  for  flighting  his  love  feme 
time  before,  told  her  that  the  king  was  killed  in  battle.  He 
even  pretended  that  he  carried  his  body  from  the  field  to  be  buried 
in  her  preftnce  ;  aad  this  circumllance  makes  it  probable  that  the 
pccm  w£s  prefented  of  old. 

no 
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no  crowding  fteps  are  round  the  noife  of  his 
fleel.  O  Carun,  roll  thy  ftreams  of*  blood,  for 
the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

COMALA. 

Who  fell  on  Carun's  graffy  banks,  fon  of  the 
cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  fnow  of 
Ardvcn  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  fhower  ? 
Was  his  hair  like  the  mift  of  the  hill,  foft  and 
curling  in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the 
thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of 
the  defart  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

O  THAT  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and 
her  blulhlng  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  !  Blow, 
thou  gentle  breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of 
the  maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,  and 
lovely  cheek  of  her  forrow  ! 

CoMALA. 

And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  the 
mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill ! 

The  lightening  flies  on  wings  of  fire  !  But 

they  frighten  not  Comala  ;  for  her  Fingal  fell. 
Say,  chief  of  the  mournful  talc,  fell  the  breaker 
of  lliields  ? 

K  HiDALLAN. 
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HlDALLAN. 

The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hills ;  for 
they  ftiall  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

COMALA. 

Confusion  purfue  thee  over  thy  plains ;  and 
deftru(^ion  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the 
world.  Few  be  thy  fteps  to  thy  grave  ;  and  let 
one  virgin  mourn  thee.     Let  her  be,  like  Co- 

mala,  tearful  in  the  days  of  her  youth. Why 

haft  thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my  hero  fell  ? 
1  might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return,  and 
have  thought  I  faw  him  on  the  diftant  rock  ;  a 
tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance 5  and  the  wind  of  the  hill  been  the  found 
of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  1  were  on  the 
banks  of  Carun !  that  my  tears  might  be  warm 
on  his  cheek  I 

Hidallan. 
He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun :  on  Ard- 
ven  heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O 
moon,  from  thy  clouds  j  be  thy  beam  bright  on 
his  breaft,  that  Comala  may  behold  him  in  the 
light  of  his  armour. 

COMA^-A. 

Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my 
love.     He  left  me  at  the  chace  alone.     I  knew 

not 
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not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  fald  he  would  re- 
turn with  the  night ;  and  the  king  of  Morven  is 
returned.  Why  didft  thou  not  tell  me  that  he 
would  fall,  O  trembling  fon  of  the  rock  *  !  Thou 
haft  feen  him  in  the  blood  of  his  youth,  but 
thou  didft  not  tell  Cdmali  ! 

MELILCOMAi 

What  found  is  that  on  Ardven  ?  Who  is 
that  bright  in  the  vale?  Who  comes  like  the 
ftrength  of  rivers,  when  their  crowded  waters 
glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

ComalA. 

Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  fon  of 
the  king  of  the  world!  Ghoft  of  Fingal!  do 
thou,   from   thy  cloud,   dired  Comala's  bow. 

Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  defart. -It  is 

Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghofts. — Why  doft 
thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  pleafQ 
my  foul  ? 

Fingal. 

Raise,  ye  bards  of  the  fong,  the  wars  of  the 
fireamy  Carun.    Caracul  has  fled  from  my  arms 

*  By  the  fon  of  the  rock  (he  means  a  druid.  It  is  probable  that 
fome  of  the  order  of  the  druids  remained  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Fingal ;  and  that  Comala  had  confulted  ond 
of  them  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  with  Caracu!. 

K  2  along 
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along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  fcts  far  diftant 
like  a  meteor  that  inclofes  a  fpirit  of  night, 
when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath,  and 
the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  around. 

I  HEARD  a  voice  like  the  breeze  of  my  hills. 
Is  it  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal,  the  white-handed 
daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy  rocks  *,  my 
love  ;  and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Comala. 

COMALA. 

Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reft,  O  lovely 
fon  of  death  ! 

FiXGAL. 

Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft. The  ftorm 

is  over  -f ,  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.  Come 
to  the  cave  of  my  reft,  huntrefs  of  echoing 
Cona. 

Com  A  LA. 

He  is  returned  with  his  fame  ;  I  feel  the  right 

hand  of  his  battles. But  I  muft  reft  befide  the 

rock  till  my  foul  fettle  from  fear.— -Let  the  harp 

•  O  my  dox'e  t'at  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  fecret 
flares  of  the  ftairs,  let  me  fee  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy 
voice.  Solomon's  Song. 

t  riie  winter  is  part,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

So  logon's  Song. 

O  be 
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be  ncar^  and  raife  the  fong,  ye  daughters  of 
Morni. 

Dersagrena. 
Comal  A  has  flain  three  deer  on  Ardveri,  and 
the  fire  afcends  on  the  rock  ;  go  to  the  feaft  of 
Coniala,  king  of  the  woody  Morvcn ! 

FiNGAL. 

Raise,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  wars  of  the 
ftreamy  Carun ;  that  my  white-handed  maid  may 
rejoice  :  while  I  behold  the  feaft  of  my  love. 

Bards. 
Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons 
of  battle  fled.  The  fteed  is  not  feen  on  our 
fields  ;  and  the  wings  *  of  their  pride  fpread  in 
other  lands.  The  fun  will  now  rife  in  peace, 
and  the  lliadows  defcend  in  joy.  The  voice  of 
the  chace  will  be  heard  ;  and  the  lliields  hang  in 
the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the 
ocean,  and  our  hands  be  red  in  the  blood  of 
Lochlin.  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the 
fons  of  battle  fled. 

Melilcoma. 
Descend,    ye   light    mifts   from   high;    ye 

moon-beams,  lift  her  foul. Pale  lies  the  maid 

at  the  rock  !  Comala  is  no  more  ! 

•  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  cattle. 

K   3  FiNGAL. 
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FiNGAL. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead ;  the  white-* 
bofomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala, 
on  my  heaths,  when  I  fit  alone  at  the  ftreams  of 
jny  hills, 

HiDALLAN. 

Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal  ? 
Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the  maid  ?  When 
fhall  I  fee  thee,  v/ith  joy,  in  the  chace  of  the 
dark-brown  hinds  ? 

FiNGAL. 

Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow !  no  more  fhalt 
thou  feaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  fhalt  not  purfue 
my  chace,  and  my  foes  fhall  not  fall  by  thy 

fvvord  *. Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  reft 

that  I  may  behold  her  beauty. Pale  fhe  lies 

at  the  rock,  and  the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair. 
Her  bow-ftrlng  founds  in  the  blaft,  and  her  ar- 
row was  broken  in  her  fall.  Raife  the  praife  of 
the  daughter  of  Sarno,  and  give  her  name  to  the 
\vind  of  the  hills. 

Bards. 

See  !  meteors  roll  around  the  maidj  and 
moon-beams  lift  her  foul  !    Around  her,  from 

•  The  feiuel  of  the  ftory  of  Ilidallan  is  introduced,  as  an  epi- 
fodp,  in  the  poem  which  immediately  follows  in  this  coUeftion. 

their 
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their  clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fathers; 
Sarno  *  of  the  gloomy  brow ;  and  the  red-roll- 
ing eyes  of  Fidallan.  When  Ihall  thy  white- 
hand  arife,  and  thy  voice  be  heard  on  our 
rocks  ?  The  maids  Ihall  feek  thee  on  the  heath, 
but  they  will  not  find  thee.  Thou  Ihalt  come, 
at  times,  to  their  dreams,  and  fettle  peace  in 
their  foul.  Thy  voice  fliall  remain  in  their 
earsf,  and  they  fhall  think  with  joy  on  the 
dreams  of  their  reft.  Meteors  roll  around  the 
njaid,  and  moon-beams  lift  her  foul ! 

•  Sarno  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  after  the  flight  of  his 
daughter. Fidallan  was  the  firft  king  that  reigned  in  Iniftore. 

t  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  car 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
TiuHight  him  flill  fpeaking,  ftill  flood  fix'd  to  hear. 

Milton. 


K4  THE 
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WAR    of   CAROS*: 
A       POEM. 

BRING,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  bring  the 
harp ;  the  light  of  tlie  fong  rifes  in  Oilian's 
foul.  It  is  like  the  field,  when  darknefs  covers 
the  hills  around,  and  the  lliadow  grows  flowly 
on  the  plain  of  the  fun. 

I  BEHOLD  my  fon,  OMalvina,  near  themofly 
rock  of  Crona  f  j  but  it  is  the  mift  -^  of  the  de- 

*  .Caros  is  probably  the  noted  ufurpcr  Caraufius,  by  birth  a 
Menapian,  who  afTumed  the  purple  in  the  year  284;  and, 
feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maximian  Herculius  in 
feveral  naval  engagements,  which  gives  propriety  to  his  being 

called  in  this  poem  ri>-  king  cf  j/:if:s. He  repaired  Agricola's 

wall,  in  order  to  obftruifl  the  incurfjons  of  the  Caledonians ;  and 
when  he  was  employed  in  that  work,  it  appears  lie  was  attacked 
by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Olhan.  This 
battle  is  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  pucm,  which  is  addre/Ted 
to  \  alvina  the  daughter  of  Tolcar. 

t  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  flieam  which  runs  into  the 
Carron.  On  its  banks  is  the  fceue  of  the  preceding  dramatic 
poem. 

X  Who  ii  this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wildernefs  like  pillars  of 
I'lnoke.  Solomon's  Song. 

fart 
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fart  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft :  Lovely 
is  the  mift  that  aftumes  tlie  form'  of  Ofcar  !  turn 
from  it,  ye  wmds,  when  yc  roar  on  the  fide  of 
Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  witli  the  mur- 
mur of  a  fong  ?  His  ftaff  is  in  his  hand,  his  gray- 
hair  loofe  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy  Ughtens  his 
face  i  and  he  often  looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is 
Ryno  *  of  the  fong,  he  tliat  went  to  view  the 
foe. 

What  does  Caros  king  of  Ihips,  faid  the  fon 
of  the  now  mournful  OfTian  ?  fpreads  he  the 
wings  "f  of  his  pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? 

He  fpreads  them,  Ofcar,  replied  the  bard, 
but  it  is  behind  his  gathered  heap  p  He  looks 
over  his  ftones  with  fear,  and  beholds  thee  terri- 
ble, as  the  ghoft  of  night  that  rolls  the  wave  to 
his  Ihips. 

GOj  thou  firft  of  my  bards,  fays  Ofcar,  and 
take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its 
point,  and  fliake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid 
him,  in  fongs,  to  advance,  and  leave  the  roll- 
ing of  his  wave.     Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  for 

*  Ryno  is  often   mentioned   in  the  ancient  poetry. He 

fecms  to  have  been  a  bard,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the  days  of 
Fingal. 

f  The  Roman  eagle. 

X  Agricola's  wall  which  Caraufius  repaired. 

battle  i 
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battle ;  and  that  my  bow  is  weary  of  the  chace 
of  Cona.  Tell  him  the  mighty  are  not  here  5 
and  that  my  arm  is  young. 

He  went  with  the  found  of  his  fong.  Ofcar 
reared  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes 
on  Ardven,  like  the  noife  of  a  cave  *  ;  when 
the  fea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it ;  and  its  trees 

meet  the  roaring  winds.- They  gather  round 

my  fon  like  the  ftreams  of  the  hill ;  when,  after 
rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe. 

Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros,  and  ftruck 
his  flaming  fpear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar, 
O  thou  that  fitteft  on  the  rolling  of  waters.  Fingal 
is  diftant  far  ;  he  hears  the  fongs  of  his  bards  in 
Morven  :  and  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair. 
His  terrible  fpear  is  at  his  fidcj  and  his  fhield 
that  is  like  that  darkened  moon.  Come  to  the 
battle  of  Ofcar ;  the  hero  is  alone. 

He  came  not  over  the  flreamy  Carun  f ;  the 
bard  returned  with  his  fong.  Gray  night  grows 
dim  on  Crona.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is  fpread, 
A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind,  and  faint 
light  gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghofts  of 
Ardven  pafs  through  the  beam,  and  Ihcw  thejr 


• As  when  the  hollow  rocks  retain 

The  found  of  blullering  winds.—  Milton. 

■\  The  river  Carron. 


.dim 
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dim  and  dlftant  forms.  Comala  *  is  half-unfeea 
on  her  meteor  ;  and  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim, 
like  the  darkened  moon  behind  the  mift  of 
night. 

Why  art  thou  fad  ?  faid  Ryno  j  for  he  alone 
beheld  the  chief.  Why  art  thou  fad,  Hidallan, 
haft  thou  not  received  thy  fame  ?  The  fongs  of 
Cflian  have  been  heard,  and  thy  ghoft  has 
brightened  in  the  wind,  when  thou  didft  bend 
from  thy  cloud  to  hear  the  fong  of  Morven's 
bard. 

And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,  faid  Of- 
car,  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ?  Say,  Ryno, 
fay,  how  fell  the  chief  that  was  fo  renowned  in 

the  days  of  our  fathers  ? His  name  remains 

on  the  rocks  of  Cona  ;  and  I  have  often  feen  the 
ftreams  of  his  hills. 

FiNGAL,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hi- 
dallan from  his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad 
for  Comala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  Hi- 
dallan. 

Lonely,  fad,  along  the  heath,  he  llowly 
moved  with  filent  fteps.  His  arms  hang  difor- 
dered  on  his  fide.     His  hair  flies  loofc  from  his 


•  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the  fubjefl  of 
the  drsna.'ic  poem. — The  poet  mentions  her  in  this  place,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  fequel  of  Hidallan's  ftory,  who,  on  account 
pt  her  death,  had  been  expelled  from  the  wars  of  Fmgal, 


helmet 
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helmet.     The  tear  is  in  his  down-caft  eyes ;  and 
the  ligh  half-filent  in  his  breaft. 

Three  days  he  ftrayed  unfeen,  alone,  before 
he  came  to  Lamor's  halls  :  the  mofly  halls  of 
his  fathers,  at  the  ftream  of  Balva  *. — ■ — There 
Lamor  fat  alone  beneath  a  tree ;  for  he  had  fent 
his  people  with  Hidallan  to  war.  The  ftream 
ran  at  his  feet,  and  his  gray  head  refted  on  his 
ftaif.     Sightlefs  are  his  aged  eyes.     He  hums 

the  fong"  of  other  times. The  noife  of  Hidal- 

lan's  feet  came  to  his  ear :  he  knew  the  tread  of 
his  fon. 

Is  tlie  Con  of  Lamor  returned ;  or  is  it  the 
found  of  his  ghoft?  Haft  thou  fallen  on  the 
banks  of  Carun,  fon  of  the  aged  Lamor  ?  Or, 
if  I  hear  the  found  of  Hidallan's  feet  j  where  are 
the  mighty  In  war  ?  where  are  my  people,  Hi- 
dallan,   that    were  wont  to  return   with    their 

echoing   Ihlelds  ? Have  they  fallen   on  the 

banks  of  Carun  ? 

No  :  replied  the  fighing  youth,  the  people 
of  Lam.or  live.  They  are  renowned  in  battle, 
my  father ;  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more, 
I  muft  fit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the 
roar  of  tlie  battle  grows. 

*  This  is  perhaps  that  fmall  ftream,  ftill  retaining  the  name 
of  Balva,  which  runs  through  the  romantic  valley  of  Glentivar 
in  Stirlingraii-e.  .  Vulva,  dgmfxs  a /i lent /re£:.';r,  and  Glentivar, 
thefeaucjl,  red  'vak. 

But 
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But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,  replied  the 

rifmg  pride  of  Lanior  ;  they  never  fat  alone  on 

the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe: 

Doft  thou  not  behold    that  tomb?  Mine 

eyes  difcern  it  not  :  there  refis  the  noble  Gar- 
mallon  who  never  fled  from  war.— — Come,  thou 
renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy  fa- 
ther's  tomb. How   am    I   renowned,    Gar- 

mallon,  for  my  fon  has  fled  from  war  ? 

King  of  the  ftreamy  Balva  !  faid  Hidallan 
with  a  figh,  why  doft  thou  torment  my  foul  ? 
Lamor,  I  never  feared. — Fingal  was  fad  for 
Comala,  and  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan  :  Go 
to  the  gray  ftreams  of  thy  land,  he  faid,  and 
moulder  like  a  leaflefs  oak,  which  the  winds 
have  bent  over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow. 

And  muft  I  hear,  Lamor  replied,  the  lonely 
tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thoufands  are  re- 
nowned in  battle,  fhall  he  bend  over  my  gray 
ftreams  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmdllon  !  carry 
Lamor  to  his  place  ;  his  eyes  are  dark ;  his  foul 
is  fad  :  and  his  fon  has  loft  his  fame. 

Where,  faid  the  youth,  fliall  I  fcarch  for 
fame  to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ?  From 
whence  Ihall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 
found. of  my  arms  may  be  pleafant  in  his  ear  ? 

If  I  go  to  the  chace  of  hinds,  my  name  will 

not  be  heard.— Lamor   vail   not  feel  my  dogs, 

with 
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with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  th^ 
hill.  He  will  not  enquire  of  his  mountains,  or 
of  the  dark-brown  deer  of  his  defarts. 

I  MUST  fall,  faid  Lamor,  like  a  leaflefs  oak  j 
it  grew  on  a  rock,  but  the  winds  have  overturned 

it. My   ghoft  will  be   feen   on   my   hills, 

mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.  Will  not  ye, 
ye  mifts,  as  ye  rife,  hide  him  from  my  fight  ? 

My  fon ! — go  to  Lamor's  hall  :  there   the 

arms  of  our  fathers  hang.— Bring  the  fword  of 
Garmalion  ; — he  took  it  from  a  foe. 

He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its 

ftudded  thongs. He    gave   it  to   his  father. 

The  gray-haired  hero  felt  the  point  with  his 
hand. 

My  fon  ! — lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb  :  it 
rifes  befide  that  ruftling  tree.  The  long  grafs  is 
withered  ;— 1  heard  the  breeze  wluftling  there. 
—A  little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  fends  its 
water  to  Balva.  There  let  me  reft  j  it  is  noon  : 
and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields. 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor 
pierced  the  fide  of  his  fon. They  fleep  toge- 
ther ;  and  their  ancient  halls  moulder  on  Balva's 
banks.— Ghofts  are  feen  there  at  noon  :  the 
valley  is  filent,  and  the  people  fhun  the  place  of 
Lamor, 

Mournful 
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Mournful  Is  thy  tale,  faid  Ofcar,  fon  of 
the  times  of  old  ! — My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan; 
he  fell  ill  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the 
blaft  of  the  defart,  and  his  wandering  is  in  a  fo- 
reign land. 

Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven!  draw  near  to 
the  foes  of  FIngal.  Send  the  night  away  in 
fongs  5  and  watch  the  ftrength  of  Caros.  Ofcar 
goes  to  the  people  of  other  times  ;  to  the  lliades 
of  filent  Ardven  ;  where  His  fathers  fit  dim  in 
their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war.— And 
art  thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extlngullhed 
meteor  ?  Come  to  my  fight,  in  thy  forrow,  chief 
of  the  roaring  Balva  ! 

The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs. — Ofcar 
flowly  afcends  the  hill. — The  meteors  of  night 
are  fetting  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant 
torrent  faintly  roars.— Unfrequent  blafts  rufli 
through  aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon 
•finks   dim   and   red   behind    her    hill. — Feeble 

voices  are  heard  on  the  heath. Ofcar  drew 

his  fword. 

Come,  faid  the  hero,  O  ye  ghofts  of  my  fa- 
thers !  ye  that  fought  againft  the  kings  of  the 
world  !— -Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times  j  and 
your  dlfcourfe  in  your  caves  j  when  you  t;ilk 
together  and  behold  your  fons  in  tiic  field?  of 
the  valiant. 

Tren'mor 
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Trenmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice 
of  his  mighty  fon.— A  cloud,  like  tlie  fteed  of 
the  ftranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His 
robe  is  of  the  mift  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to 
the  people.  His  fword  is  a  meteor  half-extin- 
tinguiflied.  His  face  is  without  form,  and 
dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  hero :  and 
thrice  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around. 
Many  were  his  words  to  Ofcar  :  but  they  only 
came  by  halves  to  our  ears  :  they  were  dark  as 
the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the 
fong  arofe.  He  llovvly  vanillied,  like  a  mift 
that  melts  on  the  funny  hill. 

It  was  then,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  my  foil 
begun  firft  to  be  fad.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  his 
racej  and,  at  times,  he  was  thoughtful  and 
dark ;  like  the  fun  *  when  he  carries  a  cloud 
on  his  face  ;  but  he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills 
of  Cona. 

Oscar  palTed  the  night  among  his  fathers, 
gray  morning  met  him  on  the  banks  of  Carun. 

A    GREEN    vale   furrounded   a    tomb   which 
arofe  in  the  times  of  old.     Little  hills  lift  their 
liead  at  a  diftance  ;  and  ftretcli  their  old  trees  to  - 
the  v/ind.     The  warriors  of  Cures  fat  there,  for 

*  -'  ■'       c(!f>u{  c hfcura  mtidum^ ferrugine (exit.  V i R G . 

thcv 
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they  had  paiTcd  the  fireani  by  night.  They  ap- 
peared, like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the 
pale  light  of  the  morning. 

Oscar  flood  at  the  tomb,  and  ralfed  thrice 
his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed 
around  :  the  ftarting  roes  bounded  away.  And 
the  trembling  ghofts  of  the  dead  fled,  lliricking 
on  their  clouds.  So  terrible  was  the  voice  of 
my  fon,  when  he  called  liis  friends. 

A  THOUSAND  fpears  rofe  around  j  the  people 
of  Caros  rofe.— Why  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why 
that  tear  ?  My  fon,  though  alone,  is  brave. 
Ofcar  is  like  a  beam  of  the  fky  j  he  turns 
around  and  the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  like  the 
arm  of  a  ghoft,  when  he  Wretches  it  from  a 
cloud  :  the  reft  of  Jiis  thin  form  is  unfeen  :  but 
the  people  die  in  the  vale. 

My  fon  beheld  the  approach  of  the  foe  ;  and 
he  flood  in  the  filent  darknefs  of  his  ftrcngth. 

■ "  Am  I  alone,  faid  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of 

a  thoufand  foes  ?— Many  a  fpear  is  there  ! — 
m:iny    a    darkly -rolling    eye !— Shall  I   Hy    to 

Ardvcn  ^— But    did    my    fathers  ever  fly  ! ^ 

The  mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thoufand  battles. 

-—Ofcar  too  will   be  renowned. Come,  ye 

dim  glipfls  of  my  fathers,  and  bchoid  my  deed^ 
L  in 
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in  war!— I  may  fallj  but  I  will  be  renowned 
like  tlic  race  of  the  echoing  Morven  *." 

He  rtood  dilated  in  his  place,  like  a  flood 
fwelllng  in  a  narrow  vale.     The  battle  came,  but 

they  fell  :  bloody  was  the  fword  of  Ofcar. 

Tlie  noife  reached  his  people  at  Crona  ;  ihcy 
came  like  a  hundred  flreams.  The  warriors  of 
Caros  fled,  and  Ofcar  remained  like  a  rock  left 
by  the  ebbing  fca. 

Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his  fteeds,  Caros 
rolled  his  might  along  :  the  little  ftreams  are 
lofl:  in   his    courfe  5  and    the   earth    Is   rocking 

round. ^Battle  fpreads   from  wing  to  wing  : 

ten  tiioufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in  the  fky. 

But  why  fhould  Oilian  fmg  of  battles  ?— For 

never  more  Hull  my  fteel  fliine  in  war.  I  re- 
member the  days  of  my  youth  with  forrow  ; 

*  This  paiTage  is  very  liks  the  foliloquy  of  Ulyffes  upon  a 
fimilar  occalioa. 

YlT'.i'iQ'J}  rx^Qy.aa^'  to  ot  ^lytot  umh  a?\,ou 

JVIyic;'   i^cc.  HoM.  II.  II. 

What  farther  fubtcrfuge,  what  hopes  remain  ? 
Whatlhame,  inglorious  if  I  quit  the  plain  ? 
,   What  danger,  fingly  if  I  Hand  the  ground, 
Tviv  friends  all  fcatter'd,  all  the  foes  around  ? 
Yet  wherefore  doubtful  f  let  this  truth  fuffice  ; 
"     'J'he  brave-meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies  : 
»       Tojdie,.or  conquer  proves  ahero's  heart, 

\     And^knowing  thi-.,  I  know  a  foldier'S  part. 
*'•'  '-*  Pope. 

0  wlien 
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when  I  feci  the  weakncfs  of  my  arm*  Happy 
are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  In  the  midrt  of 
ilieir  renown  !— Hicy  have  not  belicid  the  tombs 
of  their  friends  :  or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of 

their  flrength. Happy  art  thou,  O  Ofcar,  in 

the  mldi\  of  thy  rulhing  blart.  Thou  often 
goeft  to  the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros  fled 
from  tliy  lifted  fword. 

Darkxess  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar,  I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  fon 
at  Carun  j  nor  the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona. 
I'lie  ruftling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away  ; 
and  the  heart  of  his  father  Is  fad. 

But  lead  me,  OMalvIna,  to  the  found  of  my 
woods,  and  the  roar  of  my  mountain  ftreams. 
Let  the  chace  be  heard  on  Cona  ;  that  I  may 
think  on  the  days  of  other  years.— And  bring 
me   the  harp,  O   maid,  that    I    may   touch  it 

when   the  light  of  my   foul   ihiall  arife. Be 

thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong  -,  and  future  times 
ftiall  hear  of  Offian. 

The  fons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the 
voice  on  Cona  ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  rocks, 
fay,  "  Here  Offian  dwelt."  They  Ihall  admire 
the  chiefs  of  old,  and  the  race  that  are  no  more  : 
while  we  ride  on  our  clouds,  Malvlna,  on  the 
wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Our  voices  (hall  be 
heard,  at  times,  in  thedcfart ;  and  wc  lliall  fmg 
on  the  winds  of  the  rock. 

L  2  THE 
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WAR  of  INIS-THONA* 
A       POEM. 


OU  R  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter 
on  the  hill  of  heath.  He  fleeps  in  tlie 
mild  beams  of  the  fun  ;  but  he  awakes  aniidft  a 
f^orm  ;  the  red  lightning  files  around  :  and  the 
trees  lliake  their  heads  to  the  wind.  He  looks 
back  with  joy  on  the  day  of  the  fun,  and  the 
pleafant  dreams  of  his  reft  ! 

When  lliall  Offian's  youth  return,  or  his  ear 
delight  In  the  found  of  arms?  When  lliall  I,  like 
Ofcar,   travel  f  in  the  light   of  my   fteel  ?— 

•  Inis-thona,  i.e.  the  -JIjvJ  of  ivaves,  was  a  country  of  Scan- 
dinavia fubjedt  to  its  own  king,  but  depending  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Lochlin. — Tiiis  poem  is  an  epifode  introduced  in  a  great 
work  compofed  by  Oflian,  in  which  the  ad^iions  of  his  friends, 

and  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  were  interwoven. The  work  it- 

felf  is  loft,  but  fome  epifodes,  and  the  Itory  of  the  poem,  are 
handed  down  by  tradition.  There  are  fome  now  living,  who, 
in  their  youth,  have  heard  the  whole  repeated. 

t  Travelling  in  the  greatrtefs  of  his  Ibcngih. 

Isaiah  Ixiii.  i. 

Come, 
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Come,  with  your  ftrcams,  ye  hills  of  Cona,  and 
Fiftcn  to  the  voice  of  OlTian  !  The  fong  riles,  like 
the  fun,  in  my  foul ;  and  my  heart  feels  the 
joys  of  other  times. 

I  BEHOLD  iiay  towers,  O  Selma !  and  the 
oaks  of  thy  lliaded  wall  : — thy  ftreams  found  in 
my  ear  ;  thy  heroes  gather  round.  Fingal  fits 
in  the  midft ;  and  leans  on  the  fhield  of  Tren- 
nior  :— his  fpear  flands  againft  the  wall  ;  he 
iiftens  to  the  fong  of  his  bards.— The  deeds  of 
liis  arm  are  heard  j  and  the  a(5\ions  of  the  king 
in  his  youth. 

Oscar  had  returned  from  the  cliace,  and 
heard  the  hero's  praife.-  -He  took  the  lliield  of 
Branno  *  from  the  wall ;  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  Red  was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His 
voice  was  trembling,  low.  My  fpear  fliook  its 
bright  head  in  his  hand  ;  he  fpoke  to  Morvcn's 
king. 

Fingal!  thou  king  of  heroes !  Offian,  next 
to  him  in  war !  ye  have  fought  the  battle  in 
your  youth;  your  names  are  renowned  in  fong. 
— Ofcar  is  like  the  mift  of  Cona  :  I  appear  and 
vanilh.— The  bard  will  not  know  my  name.-^— 


*  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and  grandfather  to 
Ofcar ;  he  was  of  Irifh  extraftion  and  lord  of  the  country  round 
the  lake  of  Lego. — His  great  aftions  are  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, and  his  hofpitality  has  paflcd  into  a  proverb. 


3  The 
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The  hunter  will  not  fearch  in  the  heath  for  my 
tomb.     Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of 
Inis-thona.     Diflant  is  the  land  of  my  war  !— 

ye  lliall  not  hear  of  Ofcar's  fall. Some  bard 

may  find  me  there,  and  give  my  name  to  the 
foiig.— The  daughter  of  tlie  itranger  lliall  fee 
my  tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth  tliat  came 
from  afLir.  The  bard  fliall  fay,  at  the  feail, 
hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar  from  the  diftant  land. 

Oscar,  replied  the  king  of  Morven;  thou 
fliait  fight,  .ion  of  my  fame  !— Prepare  my 
dark-bofomcd  lliip  to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis- 
thona.  Son  of  my  fon,  regard  our  fame  ;— 
for  thou  art  of  the  race  of  renown.  Let  not  the 
children  of  ftrangcrs  fay,  feeble  are  the  fons  of 
Morven  ! ^Be  thou,  in  battle,  like  the  roar- 
ing ftorni :  jnild  as  the  evening  fun  in  peace.— 
Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis-thona's  king,  that  Fingal 
remembers  his  youth  j  when  we  firove  in  the- 
combat  together  jn  the  days  of  Agandecca,. 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail  ;  the  wind 
whiffled  through  the  thongs  •''  of  their  mafls. 
^\'aves  iailied  tlie  oozy  rocks :  tlie  fifength  of 

ocean   roared. My   fon   beheld,   from    the 

wave,  tJie  land  of  groves.     He  rulkcd  into  the 

*  Leather  thongs  were  ufed  in  Offian'c  time,  inllcad  of 
ropes, 

echoing 
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cc]\oIng  bay  of  Runa  j  and  feat  lils  fword  to 
Aniilr  king  of  fpcars. 

The  gray-halrcd  hero  rofe,  when  he  fcfw  the 
fword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  he  remembered  tlic  battles  of  their  youth. 
Twice  they  lifted  the  fpcar  before  the  lovely 
Agandecca  :  heroes  flood  far  diftant,  as  if  two 
ghofts  contended. 

Bit  now,  begun  the  king,  I  am  old  ;  the 
fword  lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.  Thou  who  art  of 
Morven's  race  !  Annir  has  been  in  the  ft  rife  of 
fpcars  ;  but  he  is  pale  and  withered  now,  like 
the  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  fon  to  meet  thee 
with  joy,  or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fa- 
thers. Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is 
no  more.— My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  Gran- 
gers,   and  longs  to  behold  my  tomb. Her 

fpoufe  fliakes  ten  thoufand  fpears  ;  and  comes  * 
like  a  cloud  of  death  from  Lano.— Come  thou, 

*  Cormalo  had  refolved  on  a  war  againll  his  father-in-law 
Annir  king  of  Inis-thona,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  king- 
dom :  the  injuftice  of  his  defigns  was  fo  much  refented  by  Fin- 
gal, that  he  fent  his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  to  the  affiftance  of  Annir. 
Both  armies  came  foon  to  a  battle,  in  which  theconduft  and  va- 
lour of  Ofcar  obtained  a  complete  viftory.  An  end  was  put  to 
the  war  by  the  death  of  Cormalo,  who  fell  in  a  fingle  combat, 
by  Ofcar's  hand. — Thus  is  the  ftory  delivered  down  by  tradi- 
tion ;  though  the  poet,  to  rruTe  the  chara(5tcr  of  his  fon,  makes 
Ofcar  himfelf  propofe  the  expedition. 

L  4  to 
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to  iTiare  the  fcaft  of  Annir,  fon  of  echoing 
Morven. 

Three  days  they  fcafted  together;  on  the 
fourth  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Ofcar  *.-— They 
rejoiced  in  the  fliell -f- ;  and  purfued  the  boars  of 
Runa. 

Beside  the  fount  of  moffy  fiones,  the  weary 
heroes  reft.  The  tear  fteals  in  fecret  from  An- 
nir :    and   he   broke   the   rifing   figh. Here 

darkly  reft,  the  hero  faid,  the  children  of  my 
youth. — This  ftone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  :  that 
tree  founds  over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye 
hear  my  voice,  O  my  fons,  within  your  narrow 
houfe  ?  Or  do  ye  fpeak  in  thefe  ruftling  leaves, 
when  the  winds  of  the  defart  rife  ? 

KpNG  of  Inis-thona,  faid  Ofcar,  how  fell  the 
children  of  youth  ?  The  wild  boar  often  ruflies 
over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  difturb  the 
hunters.     They  purfue  deer  ^  formed  of  clouds, 

and 


*  It  was  thought,  in  thofe  days  of  heroifm,  an  infringement 
upon  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  to  aflc  the  name  of  a  Itranger,  before 
he  had  fealled  three  days  in  the  great  hall  of  the  family.  He  that 
cjh  the  name  of  the  [I  ranger,  is,  to  this  day,  an  opprobrious  term 
applied,  in  the  north,  to  the  inhofpitable. 

•f-  To  rejoice  in  the  fiell  isn  phrafe  for  feafting  fumptuoufly  and 
drinking  freely.  I  have  obferved  in  a  preceding  note,  that  the 
ancient  Scots  drunk  in  fhells. 

J  The  notion  of  Oflian  concerning  the  flate  of  the  deceafed, 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

They 
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and  bend  their  airy  bow. — They  ftlU  love  the 
fport  of  their  youth  j  and  mount  the  wind  with 
joy. 

CoRMALO,  replied  the  king,  is  chief  of  ten 
thoufand  fpears  3  he  dwells  at  the  dark-roJiiirg 

They  imagined  that  the  fouls  purfued,  in  their  feparatc  ftate,  the 
employments  and  pleafures  of  their  former  life. 

j4rma  procul,  curru/que  •virum  miratur  inanes, 

Stant  terra  defix^  bajite,  pajimquc  foluti 

Per  campum  pa/cuntur  equi,  qute  gratia  curruum 

jirntorumque  fuit  vi'vis ;  qute  cura  nitentes 

Fa/cere  equos,  eadcm  fequitur  tellurt  repojlos, 

ViRG. 

The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar  ; 
Their  fliining  arms  and  courfers  traiu'd  to  war  : 
Their  lances  fix'd  in  earth,  their  fteeds  around. 
Free  from  the  harnefs,  graze  the  flow'ry  ground. 
7"he  love  of  horfes  which  they  had,  alive, 
And  sare  of  chariots,  after  death  furvive. 

Drvoek. 

Toy  Je  /xtr    inruanaxi  ^tr.j    H^xK\rjU7tVf 

Tvfxvo*  To|ov  t'x'"'  '^^     ^''^*  nvf%<pii  oi'roi' 
i^wlv  tacnrlgtUus/,  altl  ^a^Jam  ieninJi,  &C. 

Ho.M.   Od.n.    II. 
Now  I  the  ftrength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  tow'ring  fpeftre  of  gigantic  mold  ; 
Gloomy  as  night  h«  ilands  in  aft  to  throvv 
Th'  aerial  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 
Around  his  bread  a  wond'rous  zone  is  roli'd 
Where  woodland  monllers  grin  in  fretted  gold, 
'Jhere  fullen  lions  flernly  feem  to  roar. 
The  bear  to  growl,  to  foam  the  tuflcy  boar, 
'I'here  war  and  havock  and  deftruftion  flood. 
And  vengeful  murder  red  with  human  blood. 

Pope. 

waters 
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waters  of  Lano  *  ;  which  fend  forth  the  cloud  of 
death.  He  came  to  Ruiia's  echouig  halls,  and 
fought  the  honour  of  the  fpear  ■f.  The  youth 
was  lovely  as  the  iirll:  beam  of  the  fun ;  and  few 
were  they  who  could  meet  him  in  fight !— My 
heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo  :  and  my  daughter 
loved  the  fon  of  Lano. 

Argox  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chace  ; 
the  tears  of  their  pride  defcended  :— They  rolled 
their  filent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  becaufe  they 
yielded  to  a  flranger  :  three  days  they  feafted 
with  Cormalb  :  on  the  fourth  my  Argon  fought. 
—But  who  could  fight  with  Argon  !-— Lano's 
chief  was  overcome.  His  heart  fwelled  with  the 
grief  of  pride,  and  he  refoived,  in  fecret,  to  be- 
hold the  death  of  my  fons. 

They  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and  purfued 
the  dark-brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo 
flew  in  fecret ;  and  my  children  fell.  He  came 
to  the  maid  of  his  love  ;  to  Inis-thona's  dark- 
haired  maid. They  fled  over  the  defart— and 

Annir  remained  alone, 

•  J.ano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the  days  of 
Ofllan,  for  emiuing  a  peflilcntial  vapour  in  autumn,  jinii  thou, 
O  n.<alia?<J  DiichDvinr,  like  the  tnift  of  tuarjhy  Lano  ;  luhen  it  fails 
over  the  plaim  of  autumn ,  and  brings  death  to  th;  people. 

FiNGAL,    B.   I. 

t  By  the  honour  of  the  fpear  is  meant  a  kind  of  tournamciit 
pra^tiied  among  the  ancient  northern  nations. 

Night 
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Night  came  on  and  day  appeared  ;  nor  Ar- 
gon's voice,  nor  Ruro's  came.  At  length  their 
much-loved  dog  is  feen  j  the  fleet  and  bounding 
Runar.  He  came  Into  the  hall  and  howled  ;  and 
feemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall. 

' We  followed  him  :  we  found  them  here : 

and  laid  them  by  this  mofly  ftream.  This  is 
the  haunt  of  Annir,  when  the  chace  of  the  hinds 
Is  over.  I  bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak 
above  them  :  and  my  tears  for  ever  flow. 

O  RoxNAN  !  faid  the  rifmg  Ofcar,  Ogar  king 
of  fpears  !  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide,  the  fons 
of  ftreamy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to  Lano's 
water,  that  fends  forth  the  cloud  of  death. 
Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice  :  death  is  often  at 
the  point  of  our  fwords. 

They  came  over  the  defart  llkeftormy  clouds, 
when  the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath  :  their 
edges  arc  tinged  with  lightning  :-and  the  echo- 
ing groves  forefee  the  ftorm.  The  horn  of  Of- 
car's  battle  was  heard  j  and  Lano  fhook  In  all 
its  waves.  The  children  of  the  lake  convened 
around  the  founding  Ihield  of  Cormalo. 

Oscar  fought,  as  he  was  wont  In  battle. 
Cormalo  fcllbcneath  his  fword  :  and  the  fons  of 

the  difmal  Lano  fl-ed  to  their  fecret  vales. 

Ofcar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis-thona  to  An- 

nirV 
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nir's  echoing  halh.     The  face  of  age  was  bright 
with  joy  ;  he  bleft  the  king  of  fwords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Offian,  when  he  be- 
held the  diftant  fail  of  his  fon  !  it  was  like  a 
cloud  of  light  that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  when  the  tra- 
veller is  fad  in  a  land  unknown ;  and  difmal 
night,  with  her  ghofts,  is  fitting  around  him. 

We  brought  him,  with  fongs,  to  Selma's 
halls.  Fingal  ordered  the  feaft  of  fhells  to  be 
fpread.  A  thoufand  bards  raifed  the  name  of 
Ofcar  :  and  Morven  anfwcred  to  the  noife.  The 
daughter  of  Tofcar  was  there,  and  her  voice  was 
like  the  harp  ;  when  the  diftant  found  comes,  in 
the  evening,  on  the  foft-ruftling  breeze  of  the 
vale. 

O  LAY  me,  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near  fomc 
rock  of  my  hills:  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  ruftling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place 
of  my  reft  ;  and  let  the  found  of  the  diftant  tor- 
rent be  heard.  Daughter  of  Tofcar,  take  the 
harp,  and  raife  the  lovely  fong  of  Selma ;  that 
jlcep  may  overtake  my  foul  in  the  midft  of  joy  ; 
that  the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and 
the  days  of  the  mighty  Fingal. 

Selma  !  I  behold  thy  towers,  thy  trees,  and 

fhaded  wall.     I  fee  the  heroes  of  Morven ;  and 

hear  the  fong  of  bards.     Ofcar  lifts  the  fword  of 

Cormalo  5   and  a  thouland  youths   admire  its 

*  ftudded 
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fiuddcd  thongs.  They  look  with  wonder  on  my 
fon  ;  and  admire  the  rtrcngth  of  his  arm.  They 
mark  the  joy  of  hig  father's  cyes^  they  long  for 
an  equal  fame. 

And  ye  ihall  have  your  fame,  O  fons  of 
ftreamy  Morven.— My  foul  is  often  brightened 
with  the  fong ;  and  I  remember  the  companions 

of  my  youth. But  fleep  defcends  with  the 

found  of  the  harp  ;  and  pleafant  dreams  begin  to 
rife.  Ye  fons  of  the  chace  ftand  far  diftant,  nor 
difturb  my  reft.  The  bard  of  other  times  con- 
vcrfcs  now  with  his  fithers,  the  chiefs  of  the 
days  of  old.— Sons  of  the  chace,  ftand  far  dif- 
tant ;  difturb  not  the  dreams  of  Offian. 
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SO  N  of  the  dlllant  land,  who  dwcllcfl  In  the 
fecret   cell  !  do    I  liear  the  founds  of  tliy 
grove  ?    or    is   it  the  voice  of  thy  fongs  ?  The 

*  This  poem  is  compleat ;  nor  docs  it  appear  from  tradiaon, 
that  it  was4ntroduced,  as. an  epifode,  into  any  of  Oflian's  great 
works. — It  is  called,  in  the  original,  Duan  a  Chuldich,  or  the 
Culdee's  poem,  becaufe  it  was  addrefled  to  one  of  the  firll  Chriftian 
miflionaries,  who  were  called,  from  their  retired  life,  Culdees, 
or  fequejiered  per/ons.  —The  ftory  bears  a  near  refemblancc  to  that 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad.  Fingal,  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Swaran  from  that  kingdom, 
made  a  feaft  to  all  his  heroes :  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan 
and  Aldo,  two  chiefs,  who  had  not  been  along  with  him  on  his 
expedition.  They  refented  his  negleiS ;  and  went  over  to  Er- 
ragon  king  of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  foon  gained  him  a  g.'cat 
reputation  in  Sora  :  and  Lorma  the  beautiful  wile  of  Erragon  fell 
in  love  with  him. — He  found  means  to  efcape  with  her,  and  to 
come  to  Fingal,  who  refided  then  in  Selma  on  the  weftern  coaft. 
—Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  wasflain  in  battle  by  Gaul  the 
fon  of  IVIorni,  afrer  he  had  rejedted  terms  of  peace  offered  him 
by  Fingal. — In  this  war  Aldo  fell,  in  a  fingle  combat,  by  the 
bands  of  his  rival  Erragon  .;  and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  after- 
wards died  of  grief. 

torrent 
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torrent  was  loud  In  my  ear,  but  I  heard  a  tune- 
ful voice  ;  doft  tliou  praifc  the  chiefs  of  thy 
land  j  or  tlic  fpirlts  *  of  the  wind  ?-— But,  lonely 
dweller  of  the  rock  !  look  over  that  heathy 
plain  :  thou  feeft  green  tombs,  with  their  rank, 
whiftllng  grafsj ;  with  their  ftones  of  moffy 
heads  :  thou  feeft  them,  fon  of  the  rock,  but 
Ollian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  MOUNTAIN-STREAM  comcs  roaring  down 
and  fends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill  :  four 
mofly  ftones,  in  the  midft  of  withered  grafs^ 
rear  their  heads  on  the  top  :  two  trees,  which 
the   ftorms   have   bent,    fpread  their  whiftling 

branches  around. This  is  thy  dwelling,  Er- 

ragon  •f' ;  this  thy  narrow  houfe  :  the  found  of 
tliy  ihells  has  been  long  forgot  in  Sora  :  and  thy 

fhield  is  become  dark  in  thy  hall. Erragon, 

king  of  fhips  !  chief  of  diftant  Sora  !  how  haft 
thou  fallen  on  our  mountains  J  !  How  is  the 
mighty  low ! 

*  The  poet  alludes  to  tKe  religions  hymns  of  the  Culdees. 

t  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  fignifies  the  rage  of  the  ti-^iw  % 
probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by  Offian  himielf;  for  he 
goes  by  the  name  of  Annir  in  tradiiion. 

\  The  beauty  of  Ifiae!  is  flain  on  thy  high  pkces :  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen  I  2  Sam.  ii,  19.     ' 

IIovv  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midft  of  the  battle!  O 
Jonathan,  thou  wall  flain  in  thine  high  plates.. 

z  Sam.  ii.  25, 

Son 
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Son  of  the  fccrct  cell  !  doft  thou  delight  in 
fongs  >  Hear  the  brittle  of  Lora  ;  the  found  of 
its  fteel  is  long  fince  paft.  So  thunder  on  flie 
darkened  hill  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  fun 
returns  v/Ith  his  filent  beams :  the  glittering 
rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the  mountains  fmlle. 
The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fhips  *,  frc^m 
UUin's  rolling  waves  :  our  white  lliccts  hung 
loofc  to   the  mails  :  and    the   boiflerous  winds 

roared  behind  the  groves  of  Morven. The 

horn  of  the  king  Is  founded,  and  the  deer  l^art 
from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  In  ihc 
woods  J  the  feaft  of  the  hill  was  fpread.  Our 
joy  was  great  on  our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the 
terrible  Swaran. 

Two  heroes  w^ere  forgot  at  our  fcaft  ;  and  the 
rage  of  their  bofoms  burned.  They  rolled  their 
red  eyes  In  fecret :  the  figh  burfi:  from  their 
breafts.  They  were  fccn  to  talk  together,  and 
to  throw  their  fpears  on  earth.  I'hey  were  two 
dark  clouds,  in  the  mift  of  our  joy  ;  like  pillars 
of  mift  on  the  fettled  fea  :  It  glitters  to  the  fun, 
but  the  mariners  fear  a  ftorm. 

Raise  my  white  falls,  faid  Ma-ronnan,  raife 
them  to  the  winds  of  the  weft ;  let  us  rulh,  O 
Aldo,  through  the  foam  of  the  northern  wave. 

•  This  was  at  Fingal's  return  from  his  war  againfl  Swaran. 

Wc 
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\\c  are  forgot  at  the  feaft :  but  our  arms  have 
been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  ferve  the  king  of  Sora. His  coun- 
tenance is  fierce,  and  the  War  darkens  round  his 
fpear.  Let  iis  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the 
battles  of  echoing  Sora. 

They  took  their  fwords  and  fhields  of  thongs  j 
and  rufhed  to  Lumar's  founding  bay.  They 
came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the  chief  of 
bounding  fteeds. — ' — Erragon  had  returned  from 
the  chace  :  his  fpear  was  red  in  blood.  He  bent 
his  dark  face  to  the  ground :  and  whittled  as  he 

went. He  took  the  ftrangers  to  his  feafts : 

they  fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora*^ 
lofty  walls. — From  her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe 
of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma. 

Her  dark-brown  hair  flies  on  the  v/ind  o£ 

ocean  :  her  white  bread  heaves,  like  fnow  on  the 
heath  ;  when  the  gentle  winds  arife,  and  llowly 
move  it  in  the  light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  like 
the  beam  of  Sora's  fctting  fun.  Her  foft  heart 
fighed  :  tears  filled  her  eyes  j  and  her  white  arm 
fupported  her  head. 

Three  days  Ihie  fat  within  the  liall,  and  co- 
vered grief  with  joy. — On  the  fourth  Ihe  fled 
Vviih  the  hero,  along  the  rolling  fea.— They 
M  came 
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came  to  Cona's  mofly  towers,  to  Fingal  king  of 

fpears. 

Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride!  faid  the  riling 
king  of  Morven,  (hall  I  defend  thee  from  the 
wrath  of  Sora's  injured  king?  who  will  now 
receive  my  people  into  their  halls,  or  give  the 
feaft  of  ftrangers,  fmce  Aldo,  of  the  little  foul, 
has  carried  away  the  fair  of  Sora?  Go  to  thy 
hills,  thou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee  in  thy 
caves  j  mournful   is   the  battle  we  muft   fight, 

with  Sora's  gloomy  king. Spirit  of  the  noble 

Trenmor  !  wlien  will  Fingal  ceafe  to  fight  ?  I 
was  born  in  the  midft  of  battles  *,  and  my  fieps 
mufl  move  in  blood  to  my  tomb.  But  my  hand 
did  not  injure  the  weak,  my  fieel  did  not  touch 
tJie  feeble  in  arms, — I  behold  thy  tempefts,  O 
Morven,  which  will  overturn  my  halls  j  when 
my  children  are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  re- 
mains to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble 
come,  but  they  will  not  know  my  tomb :  my 
renown  is  in  the  fong  :  and  my  adions  fhall  be 
as  a  dream  to  fiUure  times. 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the 
Itorms  round  the  ghofl:  of  night ;  when  he  calls 

*  Comhal  ilie  Father  of  Fingal  was  flain  in  battle,  againlt  the 
tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  was  bcrn ;  (o  that  he 
may,  wiui  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  been  I'orn  in  the  rnldjl  of 
hattUs, 

Q  them 
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them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to 

pour  tliem  on  the  land  of  the  Granger. He 

came  to  the  fliore  of  Cona,  and  fent  his  bard  to 
the  king;  to  demand  the  combat  of  thoufands^ 
or  the  land  of  many  hills. 

FiNGAL  fat  in  his  hall  with  the  companions 
of  his  youth  around  him.  The  young  heroes 
were  at  the  chace,  and  far  diftant  in  the  defart. 
The  gray-haired  chiefs  talked  of  other  times, 
and  of  the  a^lions  of  their  youth  3  when  the 
aged  Narthmor  *  came,  the  king  of  ftreamy 
Lora. 

This  is  no  time,  begun  the  chief,  to  hear  the 
fongs  of  other  years :  Erragon  frowns  on  the 
coatt,  and  lifts  ten  thoufand  fwords.  Gloomy  is 
the  king  among  his  chiefs  !  he  is  like  the  dark- 
ened moon,  amidft  the  meteors  of  night. 

Come,  faid  Fingal,  from  thy  hall,  thou 
daughter  of  my  love  ;  come  from  thy  hall,  Bof* 
mina  f,  maid  of  ftreamy  Morven !  Narthmor, 
take  the  fteeds  X  of  the  ftrangers,  and  attend  the 
daughter  of  Fingal :  let  her  bid  the  king  of  Sora 

*  Neart-mdr,  great  jlrength.     Lora,  noify. 

\  Bof-mhina,  Joft  and  tender  hand.  She  was  the  youngeft  o£ 
Fingal's  children. 

\  Thefe  were  probably  horfes  taken  in  the  inciirfions  of  the 
Caledonians  into  the  Roman  province,  which  ieems  to  be  inti- 
mated in  the  phrafe  of  xhajicedi  of  Jir angers. 
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to  our  fcaft,  to  Selma's  fliaded  wall. OfTcf 

him,  O  Bofmlna,  the  peace  of  heroes,  and 
the  wealth  of  generous  Aldo :  our  youths  are 
far  diftant,  and  age  is  on  our  trembUng  hands. 

Spie  came  to  the  hoft  of  Erragon,  like  abeam 

of  light  to  a  cloud. In  her  right  hand  flione 

an  arrow  of  gold  ;  and  in  her  left  a  fparkling 

lliell,  the  fign  of  Morven's   peace. Erragon 

brightened  in  her  prcfence  as  a  rock,  before  the 
fudden  beams  of  the  fun  ;  when  they  ilTue  from 
a  broken  cloud,  divided  by  the  roaring  wind. 

Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,  begun  the  mildly 
blulhing  maid,  come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's 
king,  to  Sclma's  lliaded  walls.  '  Take  the  peace 
of  heroes,  O  warrior,  and  let  the  dark  fword 
reft  by  thy  fide.-— And  if  thou  chufeft  the  wealth 
of  kings,  liear  the  words  of  the  generous  Aldo, 

He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the 

children  of  the  rein ;  an  hundred  maids  from 
diftant  lands ;  an  hundred  hawks  witii  fluttering 
wing,  that  fly  acrofs  the  fky.  An  hundred 
girdles  ''•  Ilia  11  alio  be  thine,  to  bind  high-bo- 

*  SsniTli/^ed  girdles,  til]  very  lately,  were  kept  in  mr.ny  fs- 
.ft'iilie.s  ill  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  they  were  bound  about  womea 
in  labour,  and  vvere  uippofed  toaiieviate  their  pains,  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  birth.  I'hey  were  impre/Ted  with  feveral  myftical 
•figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the  woman's 
Vnill,  wai  Siccompanicd  with  words  and  gefturci  which  fhewed 
f.hi:  cufiOin  to  have  come  orlginaily  from  the  druids, 

^  fomcd 
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fomcd  women  ;  the  friends  of  the  births  of  lie- 
roes,  and  the  cure  of  the  fons  of  toil.— Ten 
fliells  ftudded  with  gems  fliall  Ihine  in  Sora's 
towers  :  the  blue  water  trembles  on  their  ftars, 
and  fcems  to  be  fparkling  wine. They  glad- 
dened once  the  kings  of  the  world  *,  in  the 
midft  of  their  echoing  halls.  Thefe,  O  hero, 
Ihall  be  thine ;  or  thy   white-bofomed  fpoufc, 

Lorma   fliall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy 

halls  i  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo  : 
— Fingal ! — who  never  injured  a  hero,  though 
his  arm  is  flrong. 

Soft  voice  of  Cona!  replied  the  king,  tell 

him,  that  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain. Let 

Fingal  pour  his  fpoils  around  me ;  and  bend  be- 
neath my  power.  Let  him  give  me  the  fwords 
of  his  fathers,  and  the  Ihields  of  other  times  j 
that  my  children  may  behold  them  in  my  halls, 
and  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal." 

Never  fliall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls, 
faid  the  rifing  pride  of  the  maid  -,  they  are  in 
the  mighty  hands  of  heroes  who  never  yielded  in 
war.->-King  of  the  echoing  Sora  !  the  iiorm  is 
gathering  pn  our  hills.  Doft  thou  not  forfee 
the  fall  of  thy  people,  fon  of  the  diftant  land  ? 

*  The  Roman  emperors.  Thefe  fhells  were  fome  of  the  fpoils 
pf  the  province. 

M  3  Sl^E 
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She  came  to  Selma's  filent  halls  j  the  king  be- 
held her  down-caft  eyes.  He  rofe  from  his 
place,  hi  his  ftrength,  and  lliook  his  aged  locks. 
He  took  the  founding  mail  of  Trenmor, 
and  the  dark-brown  Ihield  of  his  fathers.  Dark- 
nefs  filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  flretched  his 
hand  to  his  fpear  : — the  ghofts  of  thoufands 
were  near,  and  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people. 
Terrible  joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes  : 
they  rullied  to  meet  the  foej  their  thoughts  are 
on  the  aclions  of  other  years :  and  on  the  fame 
of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chace  appeared  at  Tra- 
thal's  tomb :  Fingal  knew  that  his  young  he- 
roes foUov/ed  them,  and  he  flopt  in  the  midft  of 

his  courfe. -Ofcar  appeared  the  firfti— then 

Morni's  fon,  and  Nemi's  race  :  —  Fercuth  * 
fhewed  his  gloomy  form  :  Dermid  fpread  his 
dark  hair  on  the  wind.  Offian  came  the  laft, 
O  fon  of  the  rock  f ,  I  hummed  the  fong  of 
other  times  :  my  fpear  fupported  my  fteps  over 
the  little  ftreams,  and  my  thoughts  were  of 
mighty  men.  Fingal  ftruck  his  bofly  iliield ; 
and  gave   the  difmal  fign  of  war ;  a  thoufand 

•  Fear-cutli,  the  fame  with  Fergus,  the  man  of  the  wjord,  Qr 
a  commander  of  an  army. 

I  The  poet  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  Caldee. 

fwords 
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fw'ords  *,  at  once  unflieatlicd,  gleam  on  the 
waving  heath.     Tln^ee  gray-haired  fons  of  fong 

raife  the  tuneful,  mournful  voice. Deep  and 

dark  with  founding  fteps,  we  rulh,  a  gloomy- 
ridge,  along  :  like  the  Ihower  of  a  ftorm  whei> 
it  pours  on  the  narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill:  the  fun- 
beam  •f'  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind  :  the  compa- 
nions of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their  waving 

locks  of  age. ]oy  rofe  in  the  heroes  eyes 

when  he  beheld  his  fons  in  war ;  when  he  faw 
them  amidft  the  lightning  of  fwords,  and  mind- 
ful of  the  deeds  of  tlicir  fathers. Erragoa 

came  on,  in  his  flrength,  like  the  roar  of  a  win- 
ter ftream  :  the  battle  falls  in  his  courfe,  and 
death  is  at  his  fide. 

Who  comes,  faid.Fingal,  like  the  bounding 
roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His  fhield 
glitters  on  his  fide  j  and  the  clang  of  his  armour 

is  mournful. He  meets  with  Erragon  in  the 

ftrife! — Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs ! — it  is 
like  the  contending  of  ghoils  in  a  gloomy  ftorm, 

•  He  fpake;  and  to  confirm  his  words  out-flew. 
Millions  of  flaming  fwords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubim  ;  the  fudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  hell.  Mh-tom, 

t  I  haveobferved  in  a  former  note,  that  the  flandard  of  Fint 
gal  was  called  the  fun-beam  from  its  being  ftudded  with  ftones 
and  gold, 
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But  fallcft  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy 

white  bofom  ftained  with  blood?  Weep,  un- 
happy Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  more. 

The  king  took  the  fpear  of  his  ftrength  ;  for 
he  was  fad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo  :  he  bent  his 
deathful  eyes  on  the  foe;  but  Gaul  met  the  king 

of  Sora. Who  can   relate  the   fight  of  the 

chiefs  r-— The  mighty  ftranger  fell.. 

Sons  of  Cona!  Fingal  cried  aloud,  ftop  the 
liand  of  death.— Mighty  was  he  that  is  now  fo 
low  !  and  much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora !  The 
Granger  will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder 
why  it  is  filent.     The  king  is  fallen,  O  ftranger, 

and  the  joy  of  liis  houfe  is  ceafed. Liften  to 

the  found  of  his  woods:  perhaps  his  ghoft  is 
there ;  but  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven,  be^ 
iieath  the  fword  of  a  foreign  foe. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the 
bard  raifed  the  fong  of  peace  ;  we  flopped  our 
uplifted  fwords,  and  fpared  the  feeble  foe.  We 
laid  Erragon  in  that  tomb ;  and  I  raifed  the 
voice  of  grief :  the  clouds  of  night  came  rolling 
down,  and  the  ghoft  of  Erragon  appeared  to 
fome.— His  face  was  cloudy  and  dark  ;  and  an 

half-formed  figh  is  in  his  breaft. Bleft  be  thy 

foul,  O  king  of  Sora!  thine  arm  was  terrible  ir; 
war  ! 
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LoRMA  fat,  in  Aide's  hall,  at  the  light  of  a 
flaming  oak  :  the  night  came,  but  he  did  not 
return  ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma  is  fad. — What 
detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ?  for  thou  didft 

promife  to  return. Has  the  deer  been  diftant 

far  J  and  do  the  dark  winds  figh,  round  thee, 
on  the  heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftrangers, 
where  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  from  thy 
echoing  hills,  O  my  beft  beloved  I 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  Ihe 
liftens  to  the  ruffling  blaft.  She  thinks  it  is 
Aide's  tread,  and  joy  rifes  in  her  face  : — but 
forrow  returns  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the 

moon. And  thou  wilt  not  return,  my  love  ? 

Let  me  behold  the  face  of  the  hill.  The  moon 
is  in  the  eaft.  Calm  and  bright  is  the  breaft  of 
the  lake  1  When  Ihall  I  behold  his  dogs  returning 
from  the  chace  ?  When  lliall  I  hear  his  voice, 
Joud  and  diftant  on  the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy 
jechoing  hills,  hunter  of  woody'Cona  ! 

His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the 
watry  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufhcs  from 
between  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  fhowcr  is 

on  the  field. She  followed  the  empty  form 

over  the  heath,  for  Hie  knew  that  her  hero  fell. 
—I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on  the  wind, 
like  tlie  mcarnful  voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it 
jighs  on  the  grafs  of  the  cave. 
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She  came,  fhe  found  her  hero:  her  voice 
was  heard  no  more  :  filent  Ihe  rolled  her  fad 
eyes ;  Ihe  was  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that  rifes 
irom  the  lake,  to  the  beam  of  the  moon. 

Few  were  her  days  on  Cona :  fhe  funk  into 
the  tomb  :  Fingal  commanded  his  bards ;  and 
they  fung  over  tlie  death  of  Lorma.  The 
daughters  *  of  Morven  mourned  her  for  one  day 
in  the  year,  when  the  dark  winds  of  autumn  re- 
turned. 

Son  of  the  diftant  land  f,  thou  dwelleft  in  the 
field  of  fame:  O  let  thy  fong  rife,  at  times,  in 
the  praife  of  thofe  that  fell  :  that  their  thin 
ghofts  may  rejoice  around  thee  j  and  the  foul  oi 
Lorma  come  on  a  moon-beam  t,  when  thou 
lieft  down  to  reft,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy 
cave.  Then  flialt  thou  fee  her  lovely  ;  but  the 
tear  is  flill  on  her  cheek. 

•  The  daughters  of  Ifrael  went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter 
of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a  year. 

Judges  xi.  40. 

t  The  poet  adurefles  himfdf  tothe  Culdee. 

:J  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window  of 
my  reft  ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace  ;  and  the  din  of  arms 
is  ever,  Fikgal,  B.  1. 
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DID  not  Offian  hear  a  voice?  or  Is  It  the 
found  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often 
does  the  memory  of  former  times  come,  like 
the  evening  fun,  on  my  foul.     The  noife  of  the 

*  Conlath  was  the  youngefl  of  Morni's  fons,  and  brother  to 
the  celebrated  Gaul,  who  is  fo  often  mentioned  in  Oflian's 
poems.  He  was  in  love  with  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rumar, 
when  Tofcar  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  accompanied  by  Fercuth  his 
friend,  arrived,  from  Ireland,  at  Mora  where  Conlath  dwelt. 
He  was  hofpitably  received,  and  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
times,  feafted,  three  days,  with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he  fet 
fail,  and  coafting  the  ifland  cfixa'ves,  probably,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, he  faw  Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  car- 
ried her  away,  by  force,  in  his  ftiip.  He  was  forced,  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  into  I-thona  a  defart  ifie.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath, 
hearing  of  the  rape,  failed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the 
point  of  failing  for  the  coall  of  Ireland.  They  fought ;  and 
they,  and  their  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Cuthona  did 
not  long  furvive  :  for  llie  died  of  grief  the  third  day  after.  Fin- 
gal,  heating  of  their  unfortunate  death,  fent  Stormal  the  fon  of 
Moran  to  bury  them,  but  forgot  to  fend  a  bard  to  fing  the  fu- 
neral fong  over  their  tombs.  'Fhe  ghoft  of  Conlath  came,  long 
after,  to  Oflian,  to  intreat  him  totranfmit,  to  pollerity,  his  and 
Cuthdna's  fame.  For  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the 
fouls  of  the  deceafed  were  not  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  com- 

pofed  by  a  bard. Thus  is  the  llory  of  the  poem  handed  down 

by  tradition. 

chace 
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chace  is  renewed;  and,  in  thought,  I  lift  the 

fpear. But  OfTian  did  hear  a  voice  :  Who  art 

thou,  fori  of  the  night  ?  The  fons  of  little  men 
are  alleep,  and  the  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  ihield  of  Fingal  that  echoes  to 
the  blaft,  it  hangs  in  Offian's  hall,  and  he  feels 

it  fometimes  with  his  hands.- Yes! — I  hear 

thee,  my  friend  :  long  has  thy  voice  been  abfent 
from  mine  ear!  What  brings  thee,  on  thy 
doud,  to  Offian,  fon  of  the  generous  Morni  ? 
Are  the  friends  of  the  aged  near  thee  ?  Where  is 
Ofcar,  fon  of  fame  ? — He  was  often  near  thee, 
O  Conlath,  when  the  din  of  battle  rofe. 

Ghost  of  Conlath. 

Sleets  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona,  in  the  midi^ 
of  his  ruftling  hall  ?  Sleeps  Offian  in  his  hall,  and 
his  friends  without  their  fame?  The  fea  rolls 
round  the  dark  I-thona  *,  and  our  tombs  are 
not  feen  by  the  ftranger.  How  long  Ihall  our 
fame  be  unheard,  fon  of  the  echoing  Morven  ? 

OSSIAN, 

O  THAT  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  thou 
fitteft,  dim,  on  thy  cloud!  Art  thou  like  the 
mift  of  Lano  ;  or  an  half-extinguillied  meteor  ? 

*  I-thonn,  ij7and  of  irai-is,  one  of  the  uninhabited  weftem 
iHes. 

Of 
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Of  wliat  are  the  fklrts  of  thy  robe?  Of  what  is 

thine  airy  bow  r But  he  is  gone  on  liis  blaJi 

like  the  Ihadow  of  mift. — Come  fi'om  thy  wall, 
my  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  found.  Let  the 
light  of  memory  rife  on  I-thona  j  that  I  may 
behold  my  friends.  And  Oflian  does  behold  his 
friends,  on  the  dark-blue  ifle. — The  cave  of 
Thona  appears,  with  its  molTy  rocks  and  bend- 
ing trees.  A  ftream  roars  at  its  mouth,  and 
Tofcar  bends  over  its  courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by 
his  fide  :  and  the  maid  *  of  his  love  fits  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  weeps.  Does  the  wind  of  the  waves 
deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear  them  fpeak  ? 

ToSCAR. 

The  night  was  ftormy.  From  their  hills  the 
groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  fea  darkly- 
tumbled  beneath  the  blaft,  and  the  roaring 
waves  were  climbing  againft  our  rocks.— The 
lightning  came  often  and  fhewed  the  blafted 
fern.— Fercuth  !  I  faw  the  ghoft  of  night  ■f. 
Silent  he  ftood,  on  that  bank  ;  his  robe  of  mift 

*  Cuthdna  the  daughter  cf  Rumar,  whom  Tofcar  had  carried 
a.vay  by  force. 

t  It  was  long  thought,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  florms 
were  raifed  by  the  ghofts  <  f  'he  deceafcd.  This  notion  is  ftill  en- 
tertained by  the  vulgar;  fo  they  think  that  whirlwinds,  and 
fudden  fqualls  of  wind  are  occafioned  by  fr  irits,  who  tranfport 
themfelves^  in  that  maiinsr,  from  one  place  to  another. 

flew 
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ilew  on  the  wind. — I  could  behold  his  tears :  an 
aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of  thought, 

Fercuth. 

It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar  ;  and  he  forefees 
fome  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his  ap- 
pearance on  Cromla,  before  the  great  Ma-ron- 

nan  *  fell. Ullln  !  f  with  thy  hills  of  grafs, 

how  pleafant  are  thy  vales !  Silence  is  near  thy 
blue  ftreams,  and  the  fun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft 
is  the  found  of  the  harp  in  Selama  X,  and  plea- 
fant the  cry  of  the  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we 
are  in  the  dark  I-thona,  furrounded  by  the 
ftorm.  The  billows  lift  their  white  heads  above 
our  rocks:  and  we  tremble  amidft  the  night. 

TOSCAR. 

Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth 
with  tlie  locks  of  age  ?  I  have  feen  thee  un- 
daunted in  danger,  and  thine  eyes  burning  with 
joy  in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle 
fled  ?  Our  fathers  never  feared.— Go  :  view  the 

*  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tofcar:  the  tranflatorhas  a 
poem  in  his  polTeffion  concerning  the  extraordinary  de.xih  of  that 
hero. 

f  Uldcr  in  Ireland. 

X  Selamath — beautiful  to  LehoU,  the  nnn:c  of  Tofcar's  palace, 
on  the  coaft  of  Ulrter,  near  the  mounusin  Cromla  the  fcene  of  the 
epic  poim. 

fettling. 
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fettling  fea  :  the  ftormy  wind  is  laid.  The  bil- 
lows ftlU  tremble  *  on  the  deep,  and  feem  to  fear 
the  blaft.  But  view  the  fettling  fca  :  morning  is 
gray  on  our  rocks.  The  fun  will  look  foon 
from  his  eaftj  in  all  his  pride  of  light. 

I  LIFTED  up  my  fails,  with  joy,  before  the 
halls  of  generous  Conlath.  My  courfe  was  by 
the  ille  of  waves,  where  his  love  purfued  the 
deer.  I  favv  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  fun  that 
iffues  from  the  cloud.  Her  hair  was  on  her 
heaving  breaft  j  fhe,  bending  forward,  drew  the 
bow  :  her  white  arm  feemed,  behind  her,  like 

the  fnow  of  Cromla  : Come  to  my  foul,  I 

faid,  thou  huntrefs  of  the  ille  of  waves !  But  ilie 
fpends  her  time  in  tears,  and  tliinks  of  the  ge- 
nerous Conlath.  Where  can  I  find  thy  peace, 
Cuthona,  lovely  maid! 

Cu-THONA-f'. 

A  DISTANT  fieep  bends  over  the  fea,  with 
aged  trees  and  molTy  rocks  :  the  billows  roll  at 
its  feet :  on  its  fide  is  the  dwelling  of  roes.    The 


— rthe  face  of  ocean  fleeps. 


/ind  a  Hill  horror  faddcns  all  the  deeps. 

Pope's  Homer. 
I  Cn-thona,  the  mourrful  fov.nd  of  the  ivaves ;  a  poedcal  name 
given  her  by  Offian,  on  account  of  her  mourning  to  the  found  of 
the  waves ;  her  name  in  tradition  is  Gorm-huil,   tie  i/ue-rjeJ 

fvoid. 

people 
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people  call  it  Ardvcn.  There  the  towers  of 
Mora  rife.  There  Conlath  looks  over  iht  iea: 
for  his  only  love.  The  daughters  of  the  chace 
returned,  and  he  beheld  their  downcaft  eyes.- 
Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar  ?  But  they  an- 
fwered  not. — My  peace  dwells  on  Ardven,  fon 
of  the  diftant  land ! 

TOSCAR. 

An^d  Cuthoha  fhall  return  to  her  peace;  to 
the  halls  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  friend 
of  Tofcar  :  I  have  feafted  in  his  halls.— Rife,  yc 
gentle  breezes  of  Ullin,  and  ftretch  my  fails  to- 
wards Ardvcn's  fliores.  Cuthona  fliall  reft  on 
Ardven  :  but  the  days  of  Tofcar  will  be  fad.— 
I  Ihall  fit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the  fun.  The 
blaft  will  ruftle  in  my  trees,  and  I  ihiall  think  It 
is  Cuthona's  voice.  But  Ihe  is  diftant  far,  in  the 
halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath. 

Cuthona. 
Oh  I  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  the  ghofts 
of  my  fathers.  I  fee  the  fkirts  of  their  robes, 
like  gray  and  watry  mi  ft.  When  fhall  I  fall,  O 
Rum.ar  r— Sad  Cuthona  fees  her  death.  Will 
not  Conlath  behold  me,  before  i  enter  the  nar-* 
row  houfe  ?  * 

'  The  gra/c. 

OSSIAN, 
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OSSIAN. 

And  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid  :  he  comes 
along  the  rolHng  fea.  The  death  of  Tofcar  is 
dark  on  his  fpear ;  and  a  wound  is  in  his  fide. 
He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona,  and  Ihews  his 
ghaftly  wound*.      Where  art   thou  with    thy 

tears,  Cuthona  ?  tlie  chief  of  Mora  dies. 

Tlie  vifion  grows  dim  on  my  mind  :— I  behold 
the  chiefs  no  more.  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future 
times,  remember  the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears  : 
he  fell  before  his  day  •f' ;  and  fadnefs  darkened 
in  his  hall.  His  mother  looked  to  his  fliicld  on 
the  wall,  and  it  was  bloody  t.  She  knew  that 
her  hero  died,  and  her  forrow  was  heard  on 
Mora. 

Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  befide 
the  fallen  chiefs  ?    The  night  comes,   and  the 

•  — — — inhiimatt  'venit  imago 
Conjugis,  era  modis  adtolleis  pallida  fni>is  : 
CruJelis  aras,  trajeSiaque  peilorajerro 

Nudavit. Vi  R  G . 

the  ghoft  appears 

Of  her  unhappy  Lord:  the  fpe£^re  Hares, 
And  with  erected  eyes  his  bloody  bofom  bares. 

Dp.  YDEN. 
■\  Nam  quia  vecfato,  merit  a  nccmoiteferibat, 
Sed  m'fera  ante  diem,  iSc.  Vi  R  G , 

X  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  left  by  the 
heroes  at  home,  became  bloody  the  very  inftant  their  owners 
were  killed,  though  at  ever  fo  great  a  diftance, 

N  day 
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day  retu.-ns,    but  none   appears  to  raife   their 
tomb.     Thou  frlghtneft  the  fcreaming  fowls* 
away,  and  thy  tears  for  ever  flow.     Thou  art 
pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that  rifes  from  a  lake. 

The  fens  of  the  defart  came,  and  they  found 
her  dead.  They  raife  a  tomb  over  the  heroes ; 
and  flie  refts  at  the  fide  of  Conlath.-— Come  not 
to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  j  for  thou  haft  re- 
ceived thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  diftant  from 
my  hall  j  that  fleep  may  defccnd  at  night.  O 
that  I  could  forget  my  friends  :  till  my  footfteps 
ceafc  to  be  feen  !  till  I  come  among  them  with 
joy  !  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow 
houfe  ! 

*  The  fjtu?.t!on  of  Cutliona  is  like  that  of  Ri^pab,  Saul's 
nrii'trefs,  who  fat  by  her  fons  after  ihey  had  been  hanged  by  the 
Gibconites. 

And  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  took  fackdoth,  and 
fpread  it  for  her-upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  the  harvcft 
until  water  droppejl  on  them  out  of  heax'en,  and  fuffered  neither 
the  birds  of  the  a'r  to  reft  or.  tliem  by  day,  nor  the  beafts  of  prey 
by  night.  2  Sam.  xx'u  10. 
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AT  A  L  E  of  the  times  of  old !  The  deeds 
of  days  of  other  years !— The  murmur 
cf  tliy  ftreams,  O  Lora,  brings  back  the  m.e- 
mory  of  the  paft.     The  found  of  thy  woods, 

Garmallar, 

*  This  poem  is  compleat,  and  the  fubjefl  of  if,  as  of  mofi:  of 
Offian's  compofitions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhal  the  fon 
of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  Clefsammor  the 
fon  cf  Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morna,  Fingal's  mother,  was 
driven  by  a  florm  into  the  river  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which 
flood  Balclutha,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Britons  between  the 
walls.  He  was  hofpitably  received  by  Reutham'r,  the  principal 
man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina  his  only  daughter  ia 
marriage.  Reuda,  the  fon  of  Cormo,  a  Briton  who  was  in  lov3 
with  Moina,  came  to  Reuthamir's  houfe,  and  behaved  haugh- 
tily towards  Clefsammor.  A  quarrel  infued,  in  which  Reuda 
was  killed ;  the  Britons,  who  attended  him  preOed  lb  hard  on 
Clefsammor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
Clyde,  and  fwim  to  his  (hip.  He  hoifted  fail,  and  the  wind  be- 
ing favourable,  bore  him  out  to  Tea.  He  often  endeavoured  to 
return,  and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina  by  night  i  but  the  wind 
continuing  contrary,  he  was  forced  to  def;II. 

Moina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  hufband,  brought 

forth  a  fon,  and  died  foon  after.-' Reuthamir  named  the  child 

Car'.hon,  /.  e.  the  murmur  of  tvi-fvef,  from  the  Itorm  which  car- 
N  2  ried 
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Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Doft  thou 
not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head  of 
heath  ?  Hiree  aged  firs  bend  from  its  face ; 
green  is  tlie  narrow  plain  at  its  feet ;  there  the 
flower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  fhakes  its 
white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiftle  is  there 
alone,  and  iTieds  its  aged  beard.  Two  ftones, 
lialf  funk  in  the  ground,  fhew  their  heads  "of 
mofs.  The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the 
place,  for  he  beholds  the  gray  ghoft  that  guards 
it  *  :  for  the  mighty  lie,  O  Malvina,  in  the  nar- 
row plain  of  the  rock.  A  tale  of  the  times  of 
old  !  the  deeds  of  days  of  other  years ! 

lied  ofr  Clefsammor  his  father,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
call  away.  When  Carthon  was  three  years  old,  Comhal  the  fa- 
ther of  Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  againft  the  Britons,  took 
and  burnt  Balclutha.  Reuthamir  was  killed  in  the  attack  :  and 
Carthon  was  carried  fafe  away  by  his  nurfe,  who  fled  farther  into 
the  country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon,  coming  to  man's  eftate 
was  refolved  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  pofte- 
rity.  He  fet  fail,  from  the  Clyde,  and,  falling  on  the  coaft  of 
Morven,  defeated  two  of  Fingal's  heroes,  who  came  to  oppofa 
his  progrefs.  He  was,  at  laft,  unwittingly  killed  by  his  father 
Ciefsr.mmor,  in  a  fingle  combat.  This  (lory  is  the  foundation 
of  the  prelent  poem,  which  opens  on  the  night  preceding  the 
death  of  Carthon,  lb  that  what  pafled  before  is  introduced  by 
way  of  epifode.  'i  he  poem  is  addreffed  to  Malvina  the  daughter 
of  Tofcar, 

•  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deerfaw  the  ghorts  of 
the  dead.  To  this  day,  when  bealls  fuddenly  flart  without  any 
apparent  caufe,  the  vulgar  think  that  they  fee  the  fpirits  of  the 
dcceafcd. 

Who 
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Who  comes  from  tlie  land  of  ftrangers,  with 
Ills  thoufands  around  him  ?  the  fun-beam  pours 
Its  bright  ftream  before  liim  ;  and  his  hair  meets 
tlie  wind  of  his  hills.  His  face  Is  fettled  from 
war.  He  Is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that 
looks,  from  the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Cona's 
filent  vale.  Who  Is  It  but  Comhal's  fon  *,  the 
king  of  mighty  deeds  !  He  beholds  his  hills  with 

joy,  and  bids   a    thoufand  voices  rife. Ye 

have  fled  over  your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant 
land  !  The  king  of  the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and 
hears  of  his  people's  flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye 
of  pride,  and  takes  his  father's  fword.  Ye  have 
fled  over  your  fields,  fons  of  the  diftant  land  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selma's  halls.— A  thoufimd  lights  ■f 
from  the  Granger's  land  rofe.  In  the  midft  of  the 
people.  The  feaft  is  fpread  around  j  and  the 
night  paflTed  away  in  joy. — Where  is  the  noble 
Clefsammor  J  fald  the  fair-haired  FIngal  ?  Where 
Is  the  companion  of  my  father,  In  the  days  of 
my  joy  ?  Sullen  and  dark  he  pafics  his  days  in 

*  Fingal  returns  here,  from  an  expedition  againfl;  the  Romans, 
which  was  celebrated  by  Offian  in  a  particular  poem  which  is  in 
the  tranflator's  pofl'effion. 

■f  Probably  wax-lights  ;  which  are  often  mentioned  as  carried, 
among  other  booty,  from  the  Roman  province. 

J  Clc/Tamh-mor,  m'^hj  deeib. 

^^  3  ikc 
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the  vale  of  echoing  Lora :  but,  behold,  he 
comes  from  the  hill,  like  afteed  *  in  his  ftrength, 
who  finds  his  companions  in  the  breeze  ;  and 

tolTcs  his  bright  mane  in  tlie  wind, Blcft  be 

the  foul  of  Clefsammor,  why  fo  long  from 
Selma  ? 

Returns  the  chief,  faid  Clefsammor,  in  the 
midft  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of 
Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did 
we  pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  flrangers  : 

*  Haft  thou  given  the  hoiTe  flrength  ?  Hafl:  thou  clothed  his 
reck  with  thunder  ?  He  pavveth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in 
his  flrength.  Job. 

"^i  ^  ore  rlq  ravo?  (TTTro?  anorza-aq  etti  (pa-TVY;, 
Ata-^dv  a7ro|p»;|«;,   &C.  HoM.Il.  6. 

The  wanton  courfer  thus  with  reins  unbound. 
Breaks  from  his  Hall,  and  beats  the  trembling  ground  ; 
His  head,  now  freed,  he  tofles  to  the  Ciies; 
His  mane  diilicverd  o'er  his  flioulders  flies  ; 
He  fnuifs  the  females  in  the  dillant  plain. 
And  fprings,  exulting.  Pope. 

^alis  ubi  ahruptis fugit  frttrfepia  Hindis 
Tu'iilem  liber  cquus,  campoquc  potitus  apertOt 
'—Ille  in  pajius aitnentaque  ter.dit  equarum  : 

arrciiifque  fremit  cei  •vlcilus  alte 

Luxurians,  luduntque  luba  per  colla,  per  armos, 

VlRG, 

Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus  with  broken  reins, 
The  wanton  courfer  prances  o'er  the  plains : 
Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  o'erleaps  the  mounds. 
And  fnuffs  the  females  ia  forbidden  grounds. 

O'er  his  fhoulders  flows  his  waving  mane  : 

He  neighs,  he  fnorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high. 

Drydek. 

our 
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our  fwords  returned,  not  unftained  with  blood: 

nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice. Why 

do  I  remember  the  battles  of  my  youth  ?  My 
hair  is  mixed  with  gray.  My  hand  forgets  to 
bend  the  bow  :  and  I  lift  a  lighter  fpear.  O 
that  my  joy  would  return,  as  wlien  I  iirft  beheld 
the  maid  J  the  white  bofomed  daughter  of  ftran- 
gers,  Moina*  with  the  dark-blue  eyes ! 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the 
fun,  fhades  the  foul  of  Clefsammor.  Mournful 
are  thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the 
roaring  Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  forrow  of  thy 
youth,  and  the  darknefs  of  thy  days. 

It. was  in  the  days  of  peace,  replied  the  great 
Clefsammor,  I  came,  in  my  bounding  lliip,  to 
Balclutha's  -f'  walls  of  towers.  The  winds  had 
roared  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  t  ftreams 
received  my  dark-bofomed  velTcI.  Three  days 
I   remained  in  Reuthdmir's  halls,  and  faw  that 

*  Moiiu, /cf}  in  temper  and  per f on.  We  find  the  Britifh  names 
in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Galic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the 
ancient  language  of  the  whole  ifland  was  one  and  the  fame. 

t  Balclutha,  ;,  i.  the  tcMn  of  Clyde,  probably  the  Alcluth  of 
Bcde. 

:J:  Clutha,  or  Cluiilh,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river  Clyde,  the 
fignification  of  the  word  is  bending,  in  allufion  to  the  winding 
courfe  of  that  river.  From  Cliitha  is  deriixd  itJ  Latin  name, 
Glotta. 

N  4  beam 
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beam  of  light,  his  daughter.  The  joy  of  the 
fliell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breaih  were  like  foam  on  the  wave, 
and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light :  her  hair  was 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  foul  was  generous 
and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great :  and 
rny  heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

The  fon  of  a  ftranger  came  ;  l  chief  who 
loved  the  white-bofomed  Moina.  His  words 
were  mighty  in  the  hall,  and  he  often  half-un- 
iheathed  his  fword. — Where,  he  faid,  is  the 
mighty  Comhal,  the  reftlefs  wanderer  *  of  the 
heath  ?  Comes  he,  with  his  hoft,  to  Balclutha, 
iince  Clefsammor  is  fo  bold  ? 

My  foul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  !  burns  in  a 
]^ght  of  its  own.  I  ftand  without  fear  in  the 
midft  of  thoufands,  though  the  valiant  are  dif- 
tant  far. — Stranger !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for 
Clefsammor  is  alone.  But  my  fword  trembles 
by  my  fide,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand. — 
Speak  no  more  of  Comhal,  fon  of  the  winding 
Clutha  1 

The  ftrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought; 
he  fell  beneath  my  fword.    The  banks  of  Clutha 

*  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  by  reprfs  avandererf 
js  Sctita,  which  is  the  true  origin  of"  the  Ccoti  of  the  Romans  ;  atj 
opprobrious  name  in-pofed  by  the  Britons,  on  the  Caledonians, 
ca  account  of  the  continual  incurfions  into  their  country. 

heard 
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heard  his  fall,  and  a  thoiifand  fpears  glittered 
around.  I  fought  :  the  ftrangers  prevailed :  I 
plunged  into  the  ftream  of  Clutha.  My  white 
fails  rofe  over  the  waves,  and  1  bounded  on  the 
dark-blue  fea. — Moina  came  to  the  fhore,  and 
rolled  the  red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  dark  hair 
flew  on  the  windj  and  I  heard  her  cries.— Of- 
ten did  I  turn  my  fliip  !  but  the  winds  of  the 
Eaft  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  fince  have  I 
feen :  nor  Moina  of  the  dark  brown  hair.— 
She  fell  in  Balclutha  :  for  I  have  feen  her  ghoft. 
1  knew  her  as  fhe  came  through  the  dufky  night,* 
along  the  murmur  of  Lora  :  fhe  was  like  the 
new  moon  *  feen  through  the  gathered  mift : 
when  the  fky  pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and 
the  world  is  filent  and  dark. 

*  Inter  qua:  Phasnijfa  receni0i'D!/:ere  Dido 
Errahat  fyl'va  in  mngna  :  quam  Troius  heros 
Vt  primumjuxtajletit,  agno<vitque  perumbra7n 
O'rjcuram,  quaUm  pnmo  qui  furgere  meyfe 
Aut  indety  cut  'vidijfe  putat  per  nubila  lunamt  l^c. 

ViRG. 

Not  far  from  thefe  Phoenician  Dido  flood, 

Frefli  from  her  wound,  her  bofom  bath'd  in  blood. 

Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew 

Obfcure  in  fhades,  and  with  a  doubtful  view. 

Doubtful  as  he  who  runs  thro'  duflcy  night, 

Or  thinks  he  fees  the  moon's  uncertain  light,  kc. 

Dryden. 

Raise, 
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Ra  isE  *,  ye  bards,  faid  the  mighty  FIngal,  the 
pralfe  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghoft,  with 
your  fongs,  to  our  hills  ;  that  flie  may  reft  with 
the  fair  of  Morven,  the  fun-beams  of  other 
days,  and  tlie  delight  of  heroes  of  old. — I  have 
feen  the  walls  f  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  de- 
folate.  The  fire  had  refoundcd  in  the  halls  : 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more. 
The  llream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its 
place,  by  the  fall  of  the  walls. — The  thiftle 
fhook,  there,  its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs  whittled 
to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out,  from  the 
windows,  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved 
round  his  head.— Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
Moina,  filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers.— 
Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bards,  over 
the  land  of  ftrangers-^  They  have  but  fallen  be- 
fore us :  for.  one  day,  we  muft  fall. — Why  doft 
thou  build   the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days? 

*  The  title  of  this  rocm,  in  the  original,  is  Duan  r.a  vlasi, 
i.  e.  The  Poem  of  the  H\'rin5 :  probably  on  account  of  its  many 
digreffions  from  the  fubjeft,  all  which  are  in  a  lyric  mcafure,  as 
this  fong  of  Fingal.  Fingal  is  celebrated  by  the  Irifh  hiilorians 
for  his  wifJom  in  making  law?,  liis  poetical  genius,  and  his  fore- 
knovvlec'ge  of  events.— O'Flaherty  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
Fingal's  laws  were  extant  in  his  own  time. 

•f-  The  reader  may  compare  this  paffage  with  the  three  laft 
verfes  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  where  the  prophet  foreiels 
tlie  deflrueJon  of  Uabylon. 

Thou 
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Thou  lookeft  from  thy  towers  to-day  ;  yet  a  few- 
years,  and  the  blaft  of  the  defart  comes ;  it  howls 
in  thy  empty  court,  and  whiftles  round  thy 
half-worn  fliicld.-~And  let  the  blaft  of  the  de- 
fart come  !  we  fhall  be  renowned  in  our  day. 
The  mark  of  my  arm  ihall  be  in  tlie  battle,  and 
my  name  in  the  fong  of  bards.— Raife  the  fong  -, 
fend  round  the  Ihell  :  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my 
hall.— When  thou,  fun  of  heaven,  ftialt  fail  !  if 
thou  llialt  fail,  thou  mighty  light  !  if  thy 
brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like  Fingal ;  our  fame 
fliall  furvive  thy  beams. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of 
his  joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forward 
from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king. 
It  was  like  the  mufic  of  the  harp  on  the  gale  of 
the  fpring.— Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fin- 
gal !  why  had  not  Offian  the  ftrength  of  thy 
foul  ?— But  thou  ftandeft  alone,  my  father  ;  and 
who  can  equal  the  king  of  Morven  ? 

The  night  paifed  away  in  fong,  and  morning 
returned  in  joy;— the  mountains  fncwed  their 
gray  heads  j  and  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmiled. 
—The  white  wave  is  fcen  tumbling  round  the 
diftant  rock  ;  the  gray  mift  rifes,  flowly,  from 
the  lake.  It  came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man, 
along  the  filent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not 
move  in  fteps ;  for  a  ghoft  fupported  it  in  mid 
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air.  It  came  towards  Selma's  hall,  and  difToIved 
in  a  fhowcr  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and 
he  forefaw  the  death  of  tlie  people.  He  came, 
in  filcnce,  to  his  liall ;  and  took  his  father's 
Ipear.— The  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  The 
heroes  role  around.  They  looked,  in  filence,  on 
each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.-— They 
law  the  battle  in  his  face  :  the  death  of  armies  on 
his  fpcar. — A  thoufand  lliields,  at  once,  are 
placed  on  their  arms  ;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand 
fwords.  The  hall  of  Sclma  brightened  around. 
The  chng  of  arms  afcends.— The  gray  dogs 
howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the 
mighty  chiefs.— Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the 
king  ;  and  half  alTumed  his  fpear. 

Sons  of  iVlorven,  begun  the  king,  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  fliell.  The  battle  darkens  near 
us  J  and  death  hovers  over  the  land.  Some 
ghoft,  the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us 

of  the  foe. The  fons  of  the  jftranger  come 

from  the  darkly -rolling  fea.  For,  from  the  wa- 
ter, came  the  fign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger. 
—Let  each  *  affume  his  heavy  fpear,  and  gird 

on 

*    Ev  iA,if  Ti;   o;fi'  ^fi^a/j^ui  tv  S'xj'fft^x   Qicrdo. 

HoM.  iL  382. 
Jlis  fharpcn'd  fpear  lot  every  Grecian  wield, 
Ar)d  cvtTy  Grecian  fix  hii  brazen  fhield,  ifc.  Pope. 

Let 


1 
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on  his  father's  fword.— Let  the  dark  helmet  rife 
on  every  head  ;  and  the  mail  pour  its  lightening 
from  every  fide.— The  battle  gathers  like  a  tem- 
peft,  and  foon  iTiall  ye  hear  the  roar  of 
death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hoil,  like  a 
cloud  before  a  ridge  of  heaven's  fire  3  when  it 
pours  on  the  Iky  of  ni,r;:ht,  and  mariners  fo rcfee 
a  ftorm.  On  Cona's  riling  heath  they  flood  : 
the  white-bofomed  maids  beheld  them  above  like 
a  grove;  they  forefaw  the  death  of  their  youths, 
and  looked  towards  the  fea  with  fear.— The 
white  wave  deceived  them  for  diftant  fails,  and 
the  tear  is  on  their  cheek. 

The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  we  beheld  a 
diftant  fleet.— Like  the  mift  of  ocean  they  came; 
and  poured  their  youth  upon  the  coaft. — The 
chief  was  among  them,  like  the  flag  in  the 
midft  of  the  herd.— His  fliield  is  ftudded  with 
gold,  and  ftately  ftrode  the  king  of  fpears.— -He 
moved  towards  Selma  ;  his  thoufands  moved  be- 
hind. 

Let  each 
His  adamantine  coatgiiJ  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fail  his  orbed  (hield. 
Borne  ev'n  or  high  ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 
If  I  conjefture  right,  no  drizling  Ihower, 
But  rattling  llorm  of  arrow  s  barb'd  with  fire. 

Milton. 

Go, 
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Go,  with  thy  fong  of  peace,  fald  FIngal ;  go, 
UHin,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  wc 
are  mighty  in  battle  ;  and  that  the  ghofts  of  our 
foes  are  many. — But  renowned  are  they  who 
5iave  fcafted  in  my  halls  I  they  lliew  the  arms  * 
of  my  fathers  in  a  foreign  land :  the  fons  of  the 
Grangers  w^onder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Mor- 
ven's  race ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar ; 
the  kings  of  the  world  Ihook  in  the  midft  of  their 
people. 

Ullin  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  refted  on 
his  fpear  :  he  faw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour : 
and  he  bleft  the  Granger's  fon. 

How  ftately  art  thou,  fon  of  the  fea  !  faid 
the  king  of  woody  Morven.  Thy  fword  is  a 
beam  of  might  by  thy  fide :  thy  fpear  is  a  fir 
that  defies  the  ftorm.  The  varied  face  of  the 
moon  is  not  broader  than  thy  Ihield. — Ruddy  is 
thy  face  of  youth!  foft  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair! 
— But  this  tree  may  fall ;  and  his  memory  be 
forgot  '.—The  daughter  of  the  ftranger  will  be 
fad,  and  look  to  the  rolling  fea: — the  children 
will  fiy,  "  We  fee  a  lliip  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  king 
*'  of  Balclutha."     The  tear  ftarts  from  their  mo- 


*  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange  arms 
with  their  guefts,  and  thole  arms  were  preferved  long  in  the  dif- 
ferent families,  as  monunients  of  tlie  friendihip  which  fubfifted 
between  their  anceHars. 

.  ihcr's 
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ther's  eye.     Her  thoughts  arc  of  him  that  flecps 
in  Morven. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  UUiii 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon  :  he  threw  down 
the  fpear  before  him ;  and  raifed  the  fong  of 
peace. 

Come  to  the  feaft  of  Fingal,  Carthon,  from 
the  rolling  fea !  partake  the  feaft  of  the  king,  or 
lift  the  fpear  of  war.  The  ghofts  of  our  foes 
are  many:  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of 
Morven ! 

Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon;  many  a  green 
hill  rifes  there,  witli  mofly  ftones  and  ruftling 
grafs  :  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's  foes,  the 
fons  of  the  rolling  fea. 

Dost  thou  fpeak  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  faid 
Carthon,  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is  my 
face  pale  for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong? 
Why,  then,  doft  thou  think  to  darken  my  foul 
with  the  tales  of  thofc  who  fell?- —My  arm  has 
fought  in  the  battle;  my  renown  is  known  afar. 
Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  and  bid  them  yield  to 
Fingal. — Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ? 
And  lliall  I  feaft  with  Comhal's  fon  ?  Comhal  1 
who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my  father's 
hall  1  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  caufe  wliy 
the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fnioke 
plcafed  miuc  eye,    when  they  rofe  above  my 

walls ; 
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walls ;  I  often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs,  wlieri 

my  friends  fled  along  the  hill. ^But  when  the 

years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  m'ofs 
of  my  fallen  walls  :  my  figh  arofe  vath  the 
morning,  and  my  tears  defcended  with  night. 
— Shall  I  not  fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  ag^inft 
the  children  of  my  foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O 
bard ;  I  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  foul. 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and 
drew,  at  once,  their  fliining  fwords.  He  ftands, 
in  the  midft,  like  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  the  tear  half- 
flarting  from  his  eye  ;  for  he  thought  of  tlie 
fallen  Balclutha,  and  the  crowded  pride  of  his 
ft>ul  arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill, 
where  our  heroes  Ihione  in  arms ;  the  fpear  trem- 
bled in  his  hand :  and,  bending  forward,  he 
feemed  to  threaten  the  king. 

Shall  I,  faid  Fingal  to  his  foul,  meet,  at 
once,  the  king  ?  Shall  I  fiop  him,  in  the  midft 
of  his  courfe,  before  his  fame  fliall  arife  ?  But 
the  bard,  hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  the 
tomb  of  Carthon  ;  Fingal  took  his  thoufands, 
along  with   him,    to  battle,    before   the   noble 

Carthon   fell. No  : — bard   of  the    times   to 

come  !  thou  ihalt  not  leffcn  Fingal's  fame.  My 
heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and  Fingal  behold 
the  battle.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rufli,  in  my 
ftrcngth,  like  the  roaring  ftream  of  Cona. 

Who, 
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Who,  of  my  lieroes,  will  meet  the  {on  of  tlie 
rolling  fea  ?  Many  are  liIs  warriors  on  the  coaft : 
and  ftrong  Is  his  allien  fpear  ! 

Cathul  *  rofe.  In  his  flrength,  tlic  fon  of 
the  mighty  Lormar  :  three  hundred  youths  at- 
tend the  chief,  the  race  -f  of  his  native  ftreams. 
Feeble  was  his  arm  againft  Carthon,  he  fell  5  and 
his  heroes  fled. 

CoNNAL  X  refumed  the  battle,  but  he  broke 
his  heavy  fpear  :  he  lay  bound  on  the  field  :  and 
Carthon  purfued  his  people. 

Clessammor  !  faid  the  king  ||  of  Morven, 
where  is  the  fpear  of  thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt  thou 
behold  Connal  bound;  thy  friend,  at  the  ftream 
of  Lora  ?  Rife,  in  the  light  of  thy  fteel,  thou 
friend  of  Comhal.  Let  the  youth  of  Balclutha 
feel  the  ftrength  of  Morven's  race. 

He  rofe  in  the  flrength  of  his  fteel,  fhaking 
his  grizly  locks.  He  fitted  the  lliield  to  his  fidci 
and  rufhed,  in  the  pride  of  valour. 

»  Cath-'huil,  fbe  eye  of  battle. 

t  It  appears,  from  this  paflage,  that  clanflup  was  eflablifhed, 
in  the  daysof  Fingal,  though  not  on  the  (arne  footing  with  the 
prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

\  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient  poetry,  for 
his  wifdom  and  valour  :  there  is  a  fniall  tribe  Hill  fubniling,  in 
the  North,  who  pretend  they  are  defcended  from  him. 

II  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the  (on  of 
Clefsammor, 

O  Carthon 
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Cart  HON  flood,  on  that  heathy  rock,  and 
faw  the  heroes  approach.  He  loved  the  terrible 
joy  of  his  face  :  and  his  ftrength,  in  the  locks  of 
age. Shall  I  lift  that  fpear,  he  faid,  that  ne- 
ver ftrlk.es,  but  once,  a  foe  ?  Or  fhall  I,  with 
the  words  of  peace,  preferye  the  warrior's  life  ? 
Stately  are  his  Iteps  of  age ! — lovely  the  remnant 
of  his  years.  Perhaps  it  is  the  love  of  Moina ; 
the  father  of  car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I 
heard,  that  he  dwelt  at  the  echoing  ftream  of 
Lora. 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor 
came,  and  lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  re- 
ceived it  on  his  Ihield,  and  fpoke  the  words   of 

peace. Warrior  of  the  aged  locks  !  Is  there 

no  youth  to  lift  the  fpear  ?  Haft  thou  no  fon,  to 
raife  the  ftiicld  before  his  father,  and  to  meet 
the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is  the  fpoufe  of  thy  love  no 
more  r  or  weeps  ihe  over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons? 
Art  thou  of  the  kings  of  men  ?  What  will  be  the 
fame  o^my  fword  if  thou  fhalt  fall  ? 

It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride  1  begun 
the  tall  Clefsammor,  I  have  been  renowned  in 
battle  J  but  I  never  told  my  name  *  tg  a  foe. 

Yield 


•  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned,  in  thofe 
days  of  heroilm,  a  manifeft  evafion  of  fighting  him  ;  for,  if  it 
was  once  known,  that  friendlhip  fubfilled,  of  old,  between  tiie 

anceftors 
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yield  to  me,  foil  of  the  wave,  and  then  tliou 
fhalt  know,  that  the  mark  of  my  fword  is  iii 
many  a  field. 

I  NEVER  yielded,  king  of  fpears !  replied  the 
noble  pride  of  Carthon :  I  have  alfo  fought  in 
battles ;  and  I  behold  my  future  fame.  Defpife 
me  not,  thou  chief  of  men  j  my  arm,  my  fpear 
Is  ftrong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  and  lei 
young  heroes  fight. 

\\'HY  doft  thou  wound  my  foul,  replied 
Clefsammor  with  a  tear  ?  Age  does  not  tremble 
on  my  hand  ;  I  filll  can  lift  the  fword.  Shall  I 
fly  in  Fingal's  fight ;  in  the  fight  of  him  I  loved  ? 
Son  of  the  fea  !  I  never  fled  :  exalt  thy  pointed 
fpear. 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds^ 
that  ftrive  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his 
fpear  to  err  ;  for  he  ftill  thought  that  the  foe  was 

the  fpoufe  of  Molna. He  broke  Clefsdmmor's 

beamy  fpear  in  twain  :  and  felzed  his  fhining 
fword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief; 
the  chief  drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers.  He 
faw  the  foe's  uncovered  fide  ;  and  opened,  tli^re, 
a  wound. 


anceftors  of  the  combatants,  tlie  hatt'e  immedialely  ceafed  ;  arid. 
the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed.  J  man  luhg 
tells  hii  name  to  his  cnemj,  was  of  old  an  ignominious  term  for  A 
€o,vard. 


O  7.  FlNGAt 
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FiNGAL  faw  Clefscimmor  low  :  he  moved  In 
the  found  of  his  fteel.  The  hoft  flood  filcnt,  in 
his  prefence  ;  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
hero. — He  came,  Uke  the  fuUen  noife  of  a  ftorm, 
before  the  winds  arife :  the  hunter  hears  it  in  the 
vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock. 

Cart  HON  flood  in  his  place  :  the  blood  is 
rufhing  down  his  fide  :  he  faw  the  coming  down 
of  the  king  ;  and  his  hopes  of  fame  arofe  *  ;  but 
pale  was  his  cheek  :  his  hair  flew  loofe,  his  hel- 
met Ihook  on  high  :  the  force  of  Carthon  failed  ; 
but  his  foul  was  flrong. 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  heroes  blood;  he  ftopt 
the  uplifted  fpear.  Yield,  king  of  fwords  !  faid 
Comhal's  fon  ;  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  haft 
been  mighty  in  battle  j  and  thy  fame  lliall  never 
fade. 

Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned,  replied 
the  car-borne  Carthon  ?  Art  thou  that  light  of 
death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the  world  ?— 
But  why  Ihould  Carthon  aik?  for  he  is  like  the 
flream  of  liIs  defart ;  flrong  as  a  river,  in  his 
courfe  :  fwift  as  the  eagle  of  the  iky. — O  that  I 
liad  fought  with  the  king  ;  that  my  fame  might 

*  This  expredion  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either  that 
Carthon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingal  ;  or  to  be  ren- 
dered famous  by  falling  by  his  hand.  The  laft  is  the  moft  pro- 
bable, as  Carthon  is  already  wounded. 
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br  great  In  the  long  !  that  the  hunter,  beholding 
my  tomb,  might  fay,  he  fought  with  the  mighty 
FingaL  But  Carthon  dies  unknown;  he  has 
poured  out  his  force  on  the  feeble. 

But  thou  Ihalt  not  die  unknown,  replied  tlie 
king  of  woody  Morven  :  my  bards  are  many, 
O  Carthon,  and  their  fongs  defcend  to  future 
times.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come  lliall 
hear  the  fame  of  Carthon  ;  when  they  fit  round 
the  burning  oak  *,  and  the  night  is  fpent  In  the 
fongs  of  old.  The  hunter,  fitting  In  the  heatli, 
lliall  hear  the  ruftling  blaft ;  and,  raifing  his 
eyes,  behold  the  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He 
fhall  turn  to  his  fon,  and  fhew  the  place  where 
the  mighty  fought  J  "  There  the  king  of  Bal- 
clutha  fought,  like  the  flrength  of  a  thoufand 
ilreams." 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face:  he  lifted  his  heavy 

eyes. He  gave  his  fword  to   Fingal,  to  lie 

within  his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Balclutha's 
king  might  remain  on  Morven.— The  battle 
ceafed  along  the  field,  for  the  bard  had  fung 
the  fong  of  peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round 
the  falling  Carthon,  and  heard  his  words,  with 

•  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they  burnt  a  Urge 
trunk  of  an  oak  at  their  feftivals ;  it  was  called  /be  trunk  of  the 
ftajL  Time  had  fo  much  confecrated  the  cunonij  tliat  the 
vulgar  thought  it  a  kind  of  facrilege  to  difufe  it. 

O  3  fighs. 
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iighs.  Silent  they  leaned  on  their  fpears,  while 
Balclutha's  hero  fpoke.  His  hair  fighcd  in  the 
wind,  and  his  words  were  feeble. 

King  of  Morven,  Carthon  faid,  1  fall  in  the 
niidft  of  my  courfe.  A  foreign  tomb  receives, 
in  youth,  the  laft  of  Reuthamir's  race..  Dark- 
nefs  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  and  the  Ihiadows  of 
grief  in  Crathmo.— But  raife  my  remembrance 
on  the  banks  of  Lora  :  where  my  fathers  dwelt. 
Perhaps  the  hufband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over 
his  fallen  Carthon. 

His  words  reached  the  heart  of  Clefsammor  : 
he  fell,  in  filencc,  on  his  fon.  The  hoft  flood 
darkened  around  :  no  voice  is  on  the  plains  of 
1-ora.  Night  came,  and  the  moon,  from  the 
eaft,  looked  on  the  mournful  field :  but  ftill  they 
ilood,  like  a  filent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on 
Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark 
autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon  -,  on 
the  fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  plain 
of  the  rock  they  liej  and  a  dim  ghoft  defends 
their  tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  feen  j 
when  the  lun-bcam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all 
around  is  dark.  There  l"he  is  feen,  Malvina, 
but  not  like  th^  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her 
robes  are  from  the  Grangers  land ;  and  fhe  is 
^lill  alone. 

I'iNGAl, 
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FiKGAL  was  fad  for  Carthon  ;  he  dcfired  his 
bards  to  mark  tlie  day,  when  lliadowy  autumn 
returned.  And  often  did  they  mark  the  day  and 
fing  the  hero's  praife.  Who  comes  fo  dark  from 
ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  fliadowy  cloud  ? 
Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand  !  his  eyes  are 

flames  of  fire  ! Wlio  roars  along  dark  Lora's 

heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon  king  of  fwords  ?  The 
people  fall !  fee !  how  he  ftrides,  like  the  fallen 
ghoft  of  Morven ! — But  there  he  lies  a  goodly 
oak,  which  fudden  blafts  overturned !  When 
fhalt  thou  rife,  Balclutha's  joy  !  lovely  car-borne 

Carthon  ? Wlio  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's 

roar,  like  autumn's  ibadowy  cloud  ? 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day 
of  their  mourning  :  I  have  accompanied  their 
voice  ;  and  added  to  their  fong.  My  foul  has 
been  mournful  for  Carthon  j  he  fell  in  the  days 
of  his  valour  :  and  thou,  O  Clefsammor  !  where 
is  thy  dwelling  in  the  air  ? — Has  the  youth  for- 
got his  wound  ?  And  flies  he,  on  the  clouds, 

with  thee  ? 1  feel  the  fun,  O  Malvina,  leave 

me  to  my  reft.  Perhaps  they  may  come  to  my 
dreams ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble  voice. — The 
beam  of  heaven  delights  to  Ibine  on  the  grave  of 
Carthon:  I  feel  it  warm  around. 

O  4  O  THOU 
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O  THOU  th^t  rolleft  above*,  round  as  the 
iTiield  of  my  fathers!  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O 
fun!  thy  everlafting  light  ?  Thou  comeft  forth, 
in  tliy  awful  beauty,  and  the  ftars  hide  them- 
felves  in  the  fky ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale, 
finks  in  the  wcflern  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf 
moveft  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy 
,  courfe  !  The  o.iks  of  the  mountains  fall :  the 
mountains  themfelves  decay  with  years  j  the 
ocean  flirinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon  herfelf 
is  loft  in  heaven ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the 
fame  ;  rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe. 
When  tlie  world  Is  dark  with  tempefts ;  when 
thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies ;  thou  lookefl 
in  thy  beauty,  from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at 
the  florm.  But  to  Offian,  thou  lookeft  in  vain ; 
for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more  ;  whether  thy 
yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftern  clouds,  or  thou 
trembleft  at  the  gates  of  the  weft.  But  thou  art 
perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon,  and  thy  years 
will   have  an   end.     Thou   fhalt  fleep  in    thy 

*  This  paflage  is  fomething  fimilar  to  Satan's  addrefs  to  the 
Sun    in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradife  Loft. 

O  thou  that  with  furpaffing  glory  crown'd. 
Looks  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whofc  fight  all  the  flars 
Hide  their  diminifh'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 
O  Sua ! 

clouds, 
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clouds,  carelefs  of  the   voice  of  the  morning. 

Exult  then,  O  fun,  in  the  ftrength  of  thy 

youth  !  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely  j  it  is  like  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it  fhines 
through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mift  is  on  the 
hills ;  the  blaft  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain,  the 
traveller  fhrinks  in  the  midft  of  his  journey. 
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IS  the  wind  on  Fingal's  fhlcld?  Or  is  the 
voice  of  paft  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  on, 
fwect  voice,  for  thou  art  pleafant,  and  carried 
away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Songlan  ! 

It 

*  Tradition  throws  confiderable  light  on  the  hillory  of  Ire- 
land, during  the  long  reign  of  Fingal,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  in 
Morven, — Arth,  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  fupreme  king  of  Ireland, 

dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cormac,  a  minor. The 

petty  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  tribes  met  at  Temora,  the  royal 
palace,  in  order  to  chufe,  out  of  their  own  number,  a  guardian 
to  the  young  king.  Difputes,  concerning  the  choice  of  a  proper 
perfon,  run  high,  and  it  was  refolved  to  end  all  differences  by 
giving  the  tuition  of  the  young  king  to  Cuchullin,  the  fon  of 
Semo,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  great  afiions, 
and  who  refided,  at  the  time,  with  Connal,  the  fon  of  Caith- 
bat,  in  UWer. 

Cuchullin  was  but  three  and  twenty  years  oli.^,  when  he  aA 
fumed  the  management  of  affairs  in  Ireland  :  and  the  invafion 
of  Swaran  happened  two  years  after.  In  the  twenty- feventh 
year  of  Cuchullin's  age,  and  the  third  of  his  adminillration, 
Torlath,  the  Ton  of  Caottla,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  colony  of 

Belgs, 
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It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not  Cu- 
chullin's  fails.  Often  do  the  mifts  deceive  me 
for  the  Ihip  of  my  love  !  when  they  rife  round 

fome 

Belgs,  who  were  in  poflefnon  of  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  fet  up  for 
himfelf  in  Connaught,  and  advanced  towards  Temora,  in  order 
to  dethrone  Cormac,  who,  excepting  Feradath,  afterwards  king 
of  Ireland,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Scotch  race  of  kings  exit- 
ing in  that  country.  Cuchuilin  marched  againil  him,  came  up 
with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  totally  defeated  his  forces. 
Torlath  fell  in  the  battle  by  Cuchullin's  hand  ;  but  as  he  him- 
felf prefled  too  eagerly  on  the  flying  enemy,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  died  the  fecond  day  after. 

The  good  fortune  of  Cormac  fell  with  Cuchuilin :  many  fet  up 
for  themfelves,  and  anarchy  and  confufion  reigned.  ,  At  lafl 
Cormac  was  taken  off;  and  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  one  of  the 
competitors  for  the  throne,  having  defeated  all  his  rivals,  be- 
came fole  monarch  of  Ireland. The  family  of  Fingal,  who 

were  in  the  interefl  of  Cormac's  family,  were  refolved  to  deprive 
Cairbar  of  the  throne  he  had  ufurped  ;  in  particular,  Ofcar  the 
fon  of  Oflian  had  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  Cathol,  his 
friend,  who  had  been  ailailinated  by  Cairbar. — The  threats  of 
Ofcar  reached  Cairbar's  ears :  he  invited  him  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  a  feaft  which  he  had  prepared  at  the  royal  palace  of  Temora, 
fffolving  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  have  fome  pretext  for  killing 
bini. 

The  quarrel  happened  ;  the  follov/ers  of  both  fought,  and 
and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wounds :  in  the  mean  time 
Fingal  arrived  from  Scotland  with  an  army,  defeated  the  friends 
of  Cairbar,  and  re-eftablilhed  the  family  of  Cormac  in  the  pof- 

feffion  of  the  kingdom. The  prefen:  poem  concerns   the 

death  of  Cuchuilin.  it  is,  in  the  original,  called  Duan  loch 
Leigo,  i.  e.  The  Poem  of  Lego' s  Lake,  and  is  an  epiiovle  introduced 
in  a  great  poem,  which  celebrated  the  lad  expedition  of  Fingal 
into  Ireland.  The  greatelt  part  cf  the  p' em  is  lofl,  and  nothing 
remains  but  fome  epifodes,  which  a  few  old  people  in  the  north 

pf  Scotland  retain  on  memory. Cuchuilin  is  the  moll  famous 

charr.pion 
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fome  ghoft,  and  fpread  their  gray  fkirts  on  the 
wind.  Why  doft  thou  delay  thy  comhig,  fon  of 
the  generous  Scmo  ?~-Four  thiies  has  autumn 
returned  with  Its  winds,  and  raifed  the  feas  of 
Togorma  *,  fince  thou  haft  been  In  the  roar  of 
battles,  and  Bragela  diftant  far.— Hills  of  the 
ifle  of  mift  !  when  will  ye  anfwer  to  his  hounds  ? 

But  ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds,  and  fad 

Bragela  calls  in  vain.  Night  comes  rolling 
down :  the  face  of  ocean  falls.  The  heath- 
cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing  :  the  hind  lleeps 
with  the  hart  of  the  defart.  They  fhall  rife  with 
the  morning's  light,  and  feed  on  the  mofly 
ftream.     But  my  tears  return  with  the  fun,  my 

champion  in  the  Irifh  traditions  and  poems ;  in  them  he  is  al- 
ways called  the  redoubtable  Citchullin  %  and  the  fables  concerning 
his  Ilrength  and  valour  are  innumerable.  Oflian  thought  his  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Fir-bolg,  or  Belgae  of  Britain,  a  fubjeft  fit 
for  an  epic  poem  ;  which  was  extant  till  of  late,  and  was  called 
Tora-na-tava,  or  a  Di/pute  about  PoJ/eJ/iofis,  as  the  war  which 
was  the  foundation  of  it,  was  commenced  by  the  Britifli  Belgas, 
who  inhabited  Ireland,  in  order  to  extend  their  territories. — 
The  fragments  that  remain  of  this  poem  are  animated  with  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  Offianj  fo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  of  his  compofition. 

*  Togorma,  /.  e.  The  ijlani  of  bhte  ivaves,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, was  fubjeci  to  Connal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  Cuchullin's 
friend. — He  is  fometimes  called  the  fon  of  Colgar,  from  one  of 

that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family. Connal,  a  few 

days  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt  came  to  Temora,  had 
failed  to  Togorma,  his  native  ifle 4  where  he  was  detained  by 
contrary  winds  during  the  war  in  which  Cuchullin  was  killed. 

fighs 
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fighs  come  on  wIUi  the  night.  When  wilt 
tliou  come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief  of  molTy 
Tura? 

Pleasant  Is  thy  voice  in  OfTian's  ear, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan !  But  retire  to 
the  hall  of  fhells ;  to  the  beam  of  the  burning 

oak. Attend  to  the  murmur  of  the  fea  :  it 

rolls  at  Dunfcaich's  walls :  let  lleep  defcend  on 
thy  blue  eyes,  and  the  hero  come  to  thy 
dreams. 

CucHULLiN  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark 
rolling  of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero ; 
and  his  thoufands  fpread  on  the  heath  :  a  hun- 
dred oaks  burn  in  the  midft,  the  feaft  of  fliells 
is  fmoaklng  wide.— Carril  ftrikes  the  harp,  be- 
neath a  tree  j  his  gray  locks  glitter  in  the  beam ; 
the  ruftling  blaft  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his 
aged  hair.— His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorma, 
and  of  its  chief,  CuchuUin's  friend. 

Why  art  thou  abfent,  Connal,  in  the  day  of 
the  gloomy  ftorm  ?  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  have 
convened  againft  the  car-borne  Cormac :  the 
winds  detain  thy  fails,  and  thy  blue  waters  roll 
around  thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone  :  the  fon 
of  Semo  fights  his  battles.  Semo's  fon  his  bat- 
tles fights !  the  terror  of  the  ftranger  !  he  that 

is 
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is  like  the  vapour  of  death  *,  flowly  borne  by 
fultry  winds.     The  fun  reddens  in  its  prefence^ 
the  people  fall  around. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of 
the  foe  appeared  j  he  threw  down  his  pointlefs 
fpear,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  Torlath,  Tor- 
lath  the  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's  fable 
furge  :  he  that  led  his  thoufands  to  battle,  againft 
car-borne  Cormac,  Cormac,  who  was  diftant 
far,  in  Temora's  f  echoing  halls :  he  learned  to 
bend  the  bow  of  his  fathers  j  and  to  lift  the 
fpear.  Nor  long  dldft  thou  lift  the  fpear, 
mildly-fhining  beam  of  youth !  death  ftands  dim 
behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon 
behind  its  growing  light. 

CucHULLiN  rofe  before  the  bard  X>  that 
came  froxii  generous  Torlath  j  he  offered  him 

the 

*  or»j  ^'  Ik  vi^iiiv  s^i^r.yyn  <pu,':-iira.\,  a.rig 
KavfMt.To^  £*  «je/*o»o  gvo-xeoi;  ocyv;MfOio, 

HOM.  II.  5. 
As  vapours  blown  by  Aufter's  fultry  breath. 
Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  fliedding  feeds  of  death. 
Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rife, 
Choke  the  parch'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  flcies. 

Pope. 
•\  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifh  kings ;  Teamhrath  according 
to  fome  of  the  bards. 

l  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times ;  and  their  per- 
fons  were  facred  on  account  of  their  office.  In  later  times  they 
abufcd  tlut  privilege  ;  and  as  their  perfons  were  inviolable,  they 

fatyrifed 
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the  lliell\  of  joy,  and  honoured  the  fon  of  fongs. 
Sweet  voice  of  Lego !  he  faid,  what  are  the 
words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to  our  feaft  or 
battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantcla  *  ? 

He  comes  to  thy  battle,  replied  tha  bard,  to 

the  founding  ftrife  of  fpears. When  morning 

is  gray  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the 
plain  :  and  wilt  tliou  meet  him,  in  thine  arm$, 
king  of  the  ille  of  mift  ?  Terrible  is  the  fpear  of 
Torlath !  it  is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it,  and 
the  people  fall :  death  fits  in  the  lightning  of  his 
fword. 

Do  I  fear,  replied  CuchuUin,  the  fpear  of 
car-borne  Torlath  ?  He  is  brave  as  a  thoufand 
heroes  j  but  my  foul  delights  in  war.  The 
fword  refts  not  by  the  fide  of  CuchuUin,  bard  of 
the  times  of  old  f  Morning  fliall  meet  me  on 
the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's 
fon.— But  fit  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and 
let  us  hear  thy  voice :  partake  of  the  joyful 
ihell ;  and  hear  the  fongs  of  Temora. 

This  is  no  time,  replied  the  bard,  to  hear 
the  fong  of  joy  j  when  the  raighty  are  to  meet 

fatyrifed  and  lampooned  fo  freely  thofe  who  were  not  liked  by 
their  patrons,  that  chey  became  a  public  n^ifance.     Screened 
under  the  charader  of  heralds,  they  grofly  abufed  the  cneniy 
when  he  would  not  accept  the  terms  they  offered. 
•  Cean-teola',  head  cf  afam-!y. 

In 
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in  battle  like  the  ftrength  of  the  waves  of  Lego, 
Why  art  thou  fo  dark,  Slimora  *  !  with  all  thy 
filent  woods?  No  green  ftar  trembles  on  thy 
top  ;  no  moon-beam  on  thy  fide.  But  the  me- 
teors  of  death  are  there,  and  the  gray  watry 
forms  of  ghofts.  Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora ! 
with  thy  filent  woods  ? 

He  retired,  in  the  found  of  his  fong ,  Carril 
accompanied  his  voice.  The  mufic  was  like  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and 
mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofts  of  departed 
bards  heard  it  from  SI i mora 's  fide.  Soft  founds 
fpread  along  the  wood,  and  the  filent  valleys  of 

night  rejoice. So,  when  he  fits  in  the  filence 

of  noon,  in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  hum- 
ming of  the  mountain  bee  comes  to  Ofiian's  ear : 
the  gale  drowns  it  often  in  its  courfe  j  but  the 
pleafant  found  returns  again. 

Raise,  faid  Cuchullin,  to  his  hundred  bards, 
the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal  :  that  fong  which 
he  hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams  of  his  reft 
defcend  :  when  the  bards  ftrike  the  difi:ant  harp, 
and  the  faint  light  gleams  on  Selma's  walls.  Or 
let  the  grief  of  Lara  rife,  and  the  fighs  of  the 
mother  of  Calmarf*  when  he  was  fought,  in 

vain, 

*  Sli.i'-mor,  great  hiH. 

f  Calniar  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related  at  large,  in 
the  third  book  of  Hngal.     He  was  the  onlv  fon  of  Matha;  and 

the 
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vain,  on  his  hills  ;  and  Ihe  beheld  his  bow  in 

the  haU. Carril,  place  the  Ihield  of  Caithbat 

on  that  branch  j  and  let  the  fpear  of  Cuchullin 
be  near ;  that  the  found  of  my  battle  may  rife 
with  the  gray  beam  of  the  eaft. 

The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's  fliield  :  the 
fong  of  Lara  rofe.  The  hundred  bards  were 
diftant  far  :  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  The 
words  of  the  fong  were  his  ;  and  the  found  of 
his  harp  was  mournful. 

Alcletha  *  with  the  aged  locks !  mother  of 
car-borne  Calmar !  why  doft  thou  look  towards 
the  defart,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy  fon  ? 
Thefe  are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heatli  : 
nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar  :  it  is  but  the 
diftant  grove,  Alcletha !  but  the  roar  of  the 
mountain  wind ! 

Who  f  bounds  over  Lara's  f^ream,  fiiler  of 
the  noble  Calmar?  Does  not  Alcletha  behold  his 

the  family  was  extinft  in  him. — The  feat  of  the  family  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lego,  and 
probably  near  the  place  where  Cuchullin  lay;  which  citcum- 
ftance  fuggefted  to  him,  the  lamentation  of  AlcHtha  over  her 
fon. 

*  Ald-cla'tha,  decaying  beauty:  probably  a  poetical  name 
given  the  mother  of  Calmar,  by  the  bard  himfelf. 

t  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promifed  to  return,  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  his  mother  and  his  filter  Alona  are  reprefentcd  by 
the  bard  as  looking,  with  impatience,  towards  that  quarter  wher- 
they  expedted  Calmar  would  make  his  firft  appearance, 

P  fpear  ? 
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fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are  dim !  Is  it  not  the  fon 
of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love? 

It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha!  replied  the 
lovely  weeping  Alona  *  ;  it  is  but  an  oak,  Al- 
cletlia,  bent  over  Lara's  ftream.  But  who  comes 
along  the  plain  ?  forrow  is  in  his  fpeed.  He 
lifts  high  the  fpear  of  Calmar.  Alcletha,  it  is 
covered  with  blood ! 

But  it  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  foes -f* 
fifter  of  car-borne  Calmar  !  his  fpear  never  re- 
turned unfiained  with  blood  j,  nor  his  bow 
from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle  is 
confumed   in  his  prefence :    he  is  a  flame  of 

death,    Alona ! Youth  ||   of  the   mournful 

fpeed !  where  is  the  fon  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he 
return  with  his  fame  ?  in  the  midft  of  his  echo- 
ing  Hiiclds? Thou  art  dark  and  filent! — 

Calmar  is  then  no  more.  Tell  me  not,  w^arrior, 
liow  he  fell,  for  I  cannot  hear  of  his  wound. 

Wpiy  dofl:  thou  look  towards  the  defart,  mo- 
ther of  car-borne  Calmar  ? 

•  Aluine,  exqu'fitely  beautiful. 

t  Aclctha  fpeaks. 

+  From  the  blood  of  the  flain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,  the 
bow  of  Jonathan  returned  not  back,  and  the  fword  of  Saul  re- 
turned not  empty.     2  Sam.  i.  22. 

[j  She  addrefes  herfelf  to  Larnir,  Calmar's  friend,  who  had 
returned  with  the  news  of  his  death. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuchullin 
hy   on  his  lliicld  :    the   bards   refted  on  their 

harps,  and  llecp  fell  foftly  around. The  fon 

of  Semo  was  awake  alone  ;  his  foul  was  fixed  on 

the  war. The  burning  oaks  began  to  decay ; 

faint  red  light  is  fpread  around.— A  feeble  voice 
is  heard :  the  ghoft  of  Calmar  came.  He  ftalked 
in  the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  fide. 
His  hair  is  dilbrdered  and  loofe.  Joy  fits  darkly 
on  his  face  :  and  he  fcems  to  invite  Cuchullin  to 
his  cave. 

Sox  of  the  cloudy  night!  faid  the  rifing 
chief  of  Erin  ;  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark 
eyes  on  me,  ghofl:  of  the  car-borne  Calmar  ? 
Wouldeft  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon! 
from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not 
feeble  in  war  ;  neither  was  thy  voice  *  for  peace. 
How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara !  if  thou 
now  doft  advifc  to  fly ! But,  Calmar,  I  ne- 
ver fled.  I  never  feared  f  the  ghofts  of  the  de- 
fart.     Small  is  their  knowledge,  and  weak  their 

hands;  their  dwelling  is  in  the  wind. But  my 

foul  grows  in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noife 
of  ft  eel.     Retire  thou  to  thy  cave  ;  thou  art  not 

•  SeeCalmar's  fpeech,  in  the  firft  book  of  Fingal. 
f  See  Cuchuliin's  reply  to  Connal,  concerning  Crugal's  ghoft. 
ring.  b.  2. 
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Calmar's  ghoft  j  he  delighted  In  battle,  and  his 
arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven. 

He  retired  in  his  blaft  with  joy,  for  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  his  praife.  The  faint  beam 
of  the  morning  rofe,  and  the  found  of  Caithbat's 
buckler  fpread.  Green  UUin's  warriors  con- 
vened, like  the  ro^u*  of  many  ftreams. — The 
horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego ;  the  mighty 
Torlath  came. 

Why  doft  thou  come  with  thy  thoufands, 
Cuchullin,  laid  the  chief  of  Lego.  I  know  the 
ftrcngth  of  thy  arm,  and  thy  foul  is  an  unextin- 
guillied  fire.— Why  fight  we  not  on  the  plain, 
and  let  our  hofts  behold  our  deeds  ?  Let  them 
behold  us  like  roaring  waves,  that  tumble  round 
a  rock  :  the  mariners  haften  away,  and  look  on 
their  It  rife  with  fear. 

Tiiou  rifeft,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul,  re- 
plied the  fon  of  Scmo.  Thine  arm  is  mighty, 
O  Torlath  !  and  wortliy  of  my  wrath.  Retire, 
ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Slimora's  fhady  fide  5  behold 

the  chief  of  Erin,  In  the  day  of  his  fame. 

Carril  !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if  Cuchullin  muift 
f:ill,  tell  liim  I  accufcd  the  winds  which  roar 
on  Togorma's  waves.— Never  was  he  abfent  In 
battle,  when  the  ftrife  of  my  fame  arofc.— Let 
this  fword  be  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of 

lieavcn: 
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heaven  :  let  his  counfel  found  in  Temora  in  the 
day  of  danger. 

He  rallied,  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the 
terrible  fpirit  of  Loda  *,  when  he  comes  in  the 
roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles 
from  his  eyes. — He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Loch- 
lin's  feas :  his  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fvvord,  and 
the  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks. — So  terrible 
was  CuchuUin  in  the  day  of  his  fame. — Torlath 
fell  by  his  hand,  and  Lego's  heroes  mourned.— 
They  gather  around  the  chief  like  the  clouds  of 
the  defart. — A  thoufand  fvvords  rofe  at  once  ;  a 
thoufand  arrows  flew ;  but  he  flood  like  a  rock 

in   tlie   midft  of  a  roaring  fca. They   fell 

around ;  he  flrode  in  blood  :  dark  Slimora 
echoed  wide.— The  fons  of  Ullin  came,  and  the 
battle  fpread  over  Lego. — The  chief  of  Erin 
overcame ;  he  returned  over  the  field  v.-itli  his 
fame. 

*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  a  place 
of  vvorfiiip  in  Scandinavia:  by  the/pirit  of  Loda,  the  poet  proba- 
bly means  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  the  northern  nations.  He  is 
dcfcribed  here  with  all  his  terrors  about  him,  not  unlike  Mars,  as 
he  i  j  introduced  in  a  fimile,  in  the  feventh  Iliad. 


So  ftalks  in  arms  the  grifly  god  of  Thrace, 
When  Jove  to  punifh  faithlefsmen  prepares. 
And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  wafte  of  wars. 

Pope. 
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But  pale  he  returned !  The  joy  of  liis  face 
was  dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  filencc.— The 
fword  hung,  unfheathed,  in  his  hand,  and  his 
fpear  bent  at  every  ftep. 

Carril,  faid  the  king  in  fecret,  the  ftrength 
of  Cuchullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years 
that  are  paft:  and  no  morning  of  mine  fhall 
arife. — They  fliall  feek  me  at  Temora,  but  I 
fhall  not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his 
hall,  and  fay,  "  Where  is  Tura's  chief?"— 
But  my  name  is  renowned !  my  fame  in  the  fong 

of  bards. The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  O  let 

me  die  as  Cuchullin  died  ;  renown  cloathed  him 
like  a  robe  j  and  the  light  of  ]iis  fame  is  great. 
Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide  j  and  lay  Cu- 
chullin beneath  that  oak.  Place  the  fliield  of 
Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me  amidfl 
the  arms  of  my  fathers. — 

And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  %  faid  Carril 

with  a  figh  ? Mournful  are   Tura's  walls; 

and  forrow  d'.vells  at  Dunfcaich.— Thy  fpoufe 

*  The  Iri(h  hiflorians  have  placed  Cuchullin  in  the  firft  cen- 
tury. — The  trapflator  has  given  his  reafons  ibr  fixing  him  in  the 
third,  in  the  di/Tertation  which  is  prefixed  to  tliis  colle(ftion.  In 
other  particulars  the  accounts  of  Keating  2nd  O'Flaherty  coincide 
pretty  nearly  with  OiTian's  poems,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Highlands  and  Ifles.  They  fay  that  he  was  killed  in  the 
twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  they  give  him  a  great  cha- 
rafbr  for  his  wifdom  and  valour, 

is 
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Is  left  alone  In  her  youth,  the  fon  *  of  thy  love 
Is  alone.— He  ihall  come  to  Bragcla,  and  aik  her 
why  ilie  weeps.— He  fliall  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
wall,  and  fee  his  father's  fword. — Whole  fword 
is  that?  he  will  fay :  and  the  foul  of  his  mother 
is  fad.  \\'ho  is  that,  like  the  hart  of  the  defart, 
in  the  murmur  of  his  courfe  ?— His  eyes  look 

wildly  round  in  fearch  of  his  friend. Connal, 

fon  of  Colgar,  where  haft  thou  been,  when  the 
mighty  fell  ?  Did  fhe  feas  of  Togorma  roll 
round  thee?  Was  the  wind  of  the  fouth  in  thy 
fails?  The  mighty  hav^e  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou 
waft  not  there. — Let  none  tell  It  in  Selraa,  nor 
in  Morven's  woody  land;  FIngal  will  be  fad, 
and  the  fons  of  the  defart  mourn. 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  ralfcd 

the   hero's  tomb. Luath  -f,    at    a   diftancc, 

lies,  the  companion  of  Cuchullin,  at  the  chace. 

•  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great  ex- 
ploits in  Ireland.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in 
handling  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good  markfman  is  defcribed, 
it  has  pafled  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  He  is  un- 
erring  as  the  crm  of  Conloch. 

t  It  was  of  old,  the  cullom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near 
the  mafter.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for  we 
find  it  pra(5lifed  by  many  other  nations  in  their  ages  of  heroiim. 

There  is  a  ftone  fhewn  flill  at  Dunfcaich  in  the  ifle  of  Sky, 

to  which  Cuchullin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luath. — The  ftone 
goes  by  his  name  to  this  day. 

P4  BIcft 
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Bleft  '■•  be   thy    foul,    fon   of  Scmo  ;    thou 

wert  mighty  in  battle.— Thy  ftrength  was  like 
the  flrcxigth  of  a  ftream  :  thy   fpeed  like  the 

eagle's  f  wing. Thy  path   in  the  battle  was 

tenible:  the  fteps  of  death  were  behind  thy 
fword. Eleft  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo  ;  car- 
borne  chief  of  Dunfcaich ! 

I'hou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the 
mighty,  neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  fpear  of 
the  valiant.— The  arrow  came,  like  the  fling  of 
death  In  a  blaft:  nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which 
drew  the  bow,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  foul, 
in  thy  cave,  chief  of  the  ifle  of  Mift ! 

The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Tcmora:  there 
Is  none  In  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  In 
his  youth,  for  he  does  not  behold  thy  coming. 
The  found  of  thy  fliield  is  ceafed  :  his  foes  are 
gathering  round.  Soft  be  thy  reft  In  thy  cave, 
chief  of  Erin's  wars ! 

Br  A  GEL  A  will  not  hope  thy  return,  or  fee  thy 

fails  In  ocean's  foam. Her  fteps  are  not  on 

the  fhore  :  nor  her  ear  open  to  the  voice  of  thy 

*  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  Cuchullin's  tomb.  Every 
flanza  clofes  with  fome  remarkable  title  of  the  hero,  which  was 
always  the  cuflom  in  funeral  elegies. — The  verfe  of  the  fong  is  a 
lyric  meafure,  and  it  was  of  old  fung  to  the  harp. 

t  They  were  fwifter  than  eagles,  they  were  ftronger  than 
lions.     2  Sam.  i.  23. 

rowers. 
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rowers.— She  fits  in  the  hall  of  fhells,  and  fees 
the  arms  of  hhn  that  is  no  more. — Thine  eyes 
are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan ! 

-Bleft  be  thy  foul  in  death,  O  chief  of  fhady 

Cromla  ! 


DAR-THULA, 


[       2I8      ] 

D  A  R-T  HULA 
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DAUGHTER  of  heaven  t,  fair  art  thou! 
the  lilence  of  thy  face  is  pleafant.  Thou 
comeft  forth  in  lovelinefs  :  the  ftars  attend  thy 
blue  fieps  in  the  eaft.     The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy 

prefence, 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  (lory  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition. — 
Ufnoth,  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyle- 
fhirc  which  is  near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Lorn,  had 
three  fons,  Natho*-,  Althos,  and  Ardan  by  Sliffama,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Semo  and  fiiter  to  the  celebrated  Cuchuliin.  The  three 
brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland,  by  their 
father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  under  their  uncle  Cuchuliin, 
who  made  a  great  figure  in  that  kingdom.  They  were  juft 
landed  in  Ulller  when  the  news  of  Cuchuliin's  death  arrived, 
Natho?,  though  very  young,  took  the  command  of  Cuchullin's 
army,  made  head  againfl.  Cairbar  the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him 
la  feveral  battles.  Cairbar  at  laft  having  found  means  to  mur- 
der Cormac  the  lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos  f>iifted  fides, 
and  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  return  intoUlfler,  in  order  topafs 
over  into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with  whom  Cairbar  was  in 
love,  refided,  at  that  time,  in  Selama  acaltle  in  Llller;  ihefaw, 
fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos ;  but  a  ilorm  rifing  at  fea,  they 
were  unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  coall  of  Ulfter, 
where  Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  army,  waiting  for  Fingal, 

who 
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prefence,  O  moon,  and  brighten  their  dark-^- 
brown  fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven, 
daughter  of  the  night  ?  The  ftars  are  alhamed  in 
thy  prefence,  and  turn  afide  tlieir  green,  fpark- 
ling  eyes.-— Whither  doll  thou  retire  from  thy 
courfe,  when  the  darknefs  *  of  thy  countenance 
grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  Ofiian?  Dwelleft 
thou  in  the  lliadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fifters 
fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with 
thee,  at  night,  no  more  ?— Yes !— they  have 
fallen,  fair  light!  and  thou  doft  often  retire  to 

mourn. But  thou  thyfelf  flialt  fail,  one  night; 

and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars 
will  tlien  lift  their  green  heads  :  they  who  were 
alhamed  in  thy  prefence,  will  rejoice. 


who  meditated  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  re-eftabliih  the 
Scotch  race  of  kings  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  three 
brothers,  after  having  defended  themfelves,  for  fome  time,  with 
great  bravery,  were  overpowered  and  flain,  and  the  unfortunate 
Dar-thula  killed  herfelf  upon  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

Offian  opens  the  poem,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of 
the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  and  brings  in,  by  way  of  epifode,  what 
pafl'ed  before.  He  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula  differently 
from  the  common  tradition  ;  his  account  is  the  moft  probable, 
as  fuicide  fcems  to  have  been  unknown  in  thofc  early  times :  for 
no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  old  poetry. 

■f-  The  addrefs  to  the  moon  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original. 
It  is  in  a  lyric  meafure,  and  appears  to  have  been  fung  to  the 
harp. 

•  The  poet  means  the  moon  in  her  wane. 

Thou 
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Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  brightnefs : 
look  from  thy  g.ites  in  the  fky,  Burft  the 
cloud,  O  wind,  that  the  daughter  of  night  may 
look  forth,  that  the  fhaggy  mountains  may 
brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  blue  waves  in 
light. 

Kathos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos  that 
beam  of  youth,  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers  i 
they  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  courfe.  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  move  in  darknefs,  from  the  wrath 
of  car-borne  Cairbar  •f'. 

Who  is  that  dim,  by  their  fide?  the  night  has 
covered  her  beauty.  Her  hair  fighs  on  ocean's 
wind  ;  her  robe  ftreams  in  dufky  wreaths.  She 
is  like  the  fair  fpirit  of  heaven,  in  the  midft  of 
his  lliadowy  mift.  Who  Is  it  but  Dar-thula  t, 
the  firfi:  of  Erin's  maids?  She  has  fled  from  the 
love  of  Cairbar,  with  the  car-borne  Nathos.  But 
the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula  ;  and  deny 
the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.     Thefe  are  not  thy 

*  Nathos  {igniCies  J cuih/u I,  Ailthos,  exiu'fiie  beauty,  Ardan, 
p-'Je. 

■\  Cairbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  and 
ufurped  the  throne.  Ke  was  afterwards  killed  by  Ofcar  the  fon 
of  Oilian  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  poet,  upon  other  occafions, 
gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired, 

X  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-'huile,  a  njcoman  iK'ithfne  eyes.  She  was 
the  moft  famous  beauty  of  antiquity.  To  this  day,  when  a  wo- 
man is  praifed  for  her  beauty,  the  common  phrafe  is,  t\\&tpe  is 
as  lovely  as  Dar-thula, 

mountains.. 
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mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy 
climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near; 
and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift  their  heads.  UUin 
ftretches  its  green  head  into  the  fea  ;  and  Tura's 
bay  receives  the  fliip.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
fouthern  winds !  when  the  fons  of  my  love  were 
deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been  fporting  on  plains, 
and  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had 
been  ruftling  In  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills 
of  Etha  rofe  !  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and 
faw  their  coming  chief!  Long  haft  thou  been 
abfent,  Nathos!  and  the  day  of  thy  return  is 
paft*. 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  tliee,  lovely: 
thou  waft  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy 
face  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning,  thy  hair 
like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  foul  was  generous 
and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  fetting  fun.  Thy 
words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds,  or  the  gliding 
ftream  of  Lora. 

But  when  the  rage  of  battle  rofe,  thou  waft 
like  a  fea  in  a  ftorm ;  the  clang  of  arms  was  ter- 
rible :  the  hoft  vanifhed  at  tlie  found  of  thy 
courfe. It  was  then  Dar-thula  beheld  thee. 


*  That  is,  the  day  appointed  by  deftiny.  We  find  no  deity 
in  Ollian's  poetry,  if  fate  is  not  one ;  of  that  he  is  very  full  in 
fome  of  hii  poems  in  the  trandator's  hands. 


from 
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from  the  top  of  her  moffy  tower :  from  the  towei^ 
of  SeUma  *,  where  her  fathe-rs  dwelt. 

Lovely  art  tliou,  Oftranger!  fhe  fald,  for 
her  trembling  foul  arofc.  Fair  art  thou  in  thy 
battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  1  "f-  Why 
doft  thou  rufh  on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the 
ruddy  look  ?  Few  are  thy  hands,  in  battle, 
againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar  !— O  that  I  might 
be  freed  of  his  love !  X  that  I  might  rejoice  in 

the  prefence  of  Nathos ! Bleft  are  the  rocks 

of  Etha  ;  they  will  behold  his  fteps  at  the  chace! 
they  will  fee  his  white  bofom,  when  the  winds 
lift  his  raven  hair  1 

Such  were  thy  w^ords,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's 
mofiy  towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is  round 
thee  :  and  the  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails. 
The  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails,  Dar-thula  : 
their  bluftering  found  is  high.  Ceafe  a  little 
while,  O  north  wind,  and  let  me  hear  the  voice 

*  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  Selama  which  is  mentioned  as 
the  feat  of  Tofcar  in  Ulfter,  in  the  poem  of  Conlath  and  Cu- 
thona.  The  word  in  the  original  fignifies  either  beautiful  to  he- 
hold,  or  a  place  ivith  a  plea/ant  or  nvide  profped.  In  thofe  times, 
they  built  their  houfes  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of 
the  country,  and  to  prevent  their  being  furprized  :  many  of 
them,  on  that  account,  were  called  Selama.  The  famous  Selma 
of  Fingal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

t  Corraac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  murdered  by 
Cairbar. 

X  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Cairbar. 

7  of 
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of  »hc  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar-tliula, 
between  the  ruftling  blafls. 

Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  and  the  roar 
of  liis  mountain-ftreams  ?  Comes  that  beam  of 
light  from  Ulhoth's  nightly  hall  ?  The  mift  rolls 
around,  and  the  beam  is  feeble  :  but  the  light 
of  Dar-thula's  foul  is  the  car-borne  chief  of 
Etha !  Son  of  the  generous  Uihoth,  why  that 
broken  figh  ?  Are  we  not  in  the  land  of  Gran- 
gers, chief  of  echoing  Etha  ? 

These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  he  re- 
plied, nor  the  roar  of  his  ftreams.  No  light 
comes  from  Etha's  halls,  for  they  are  diftant 
far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  Grangers,  in  the 
land  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  The  winds  have  de- 
ceived us,  Dar-thula.  UUin  lifts  here  her  green 
hills. — Go  towards  the  north,  Althos;  be  thy 
fleps,  Ardan,  along  the  coaft  ;  that  the  foe  may 
not  come  in  darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha 
fiiil. 

I  WILL  go  towards  that  niofly  tower,  and  fee 
who  dwells  about  the  beam.— Reft,  Dar-thula, 
on  the  fhore !  reft  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light ! 
the  fword  of  Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the 
lightning  of  heaven. 

He  went.  She  fat  alone,  and  heard  the  roll- 
ing of  the  w^ave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye; 
-^nd  fhe  looks  for  the  car-borne  Nathos.-— Her 

foul 
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foul  trembles  at  the  blaft.     And  Ihe  turns  her 

ear  towards  the  tread  of  his  feet. The  tread 

of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  Where  art  thou,  fon  of 
my  love !  The  roar  of  the  blaft  is  around  me. 

Dark  is  the  cloudy  night. But  Nathos  does 

not  return.  What  detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha  ? 
—Have  the  foes  met  the  hero  in  the  ftrife  of  the 
night  ? — 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark :  he  had 
feen  his  departed  friend.— -It  was  the  wall  of 
Tura,  and  the  ghoft  of  CuchuUin  ftalked  there. 
The  fighing  of  his  breaft  >vas  frequent  j  and  the 
decayed  flame  of  his  eyes  terrible.  His  fpear 
was  a  column  of  mift  :  the  ftars  looked  dim 
through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow 
wind  in  a  cave  :  and  he  told  the  tale  of  grief. 
The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  *  in 
the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watry  and 
dim. 

Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos,  faid  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Colla  ?  Thou  art  a  pillar  of  light  to 
Dar-thula  :    the  joy   of  her  eyes  is   in  Etha's 

*  Conditiis  in  Tiuhem,  meJioque  refugerlt  orle  ; 

ViRC. 

— Tliro'  mifts  he  flioots  his  fullen  beams. 
Frugal  of  light,  in  loofe  and  Araggling  ftreams. 

Dryden. 

chief. 
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cliief.  Where  Is  my  friend  *,  but  Nathos  ?  My 
father  reils  in  the  tomb.  Silence  dwells  on  Se^ 
kima  :  fadnefs  fpreads  on  the  blue  flreams  of  my 
land.  My  friends  have  fallen,  with  Cormac. 
The  mighty  were  flain  in  the  battle  of  Ullin. 

Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue 
flreams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent 
blafl  came  ruftling  In  the  tons  of  Selama's 
groves.  My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree  on  the 
walls  of  my  fathers.  Truthll  paft  before  my 
foul ;  the  brother  of  my  love ;  he  that  was  ab- 
fent  f  In  battle  againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar. 

Bending  on  his  fpear,  the  gray-haired  Colla 
came  :  his  downcafl:  face  is  dark,  and  forrow 
dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fword  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  hero  :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head.: 
—The  battle  grows  in  his  breaft.  He  ftrives  to 
hide  the  tear. 

Dar-tiiula,  he  fighing  faid,  thou  art  the 
laft  of  Colla's  race.  Truthil  is  fallen  in  battle. 
The  kin^  t  of  Selama  is  no  more. — — Cairbar 


'  a^s  i^Bi  ir'i  'zsxTTiP  Kx)  'o'yTny-  ^xxr,!. 

HoM.  vi,  411. 
t  The  family  of  Colla  preferved  their  loyalty  to  Cormac  long 
after  the  death  of  Cuchullin. 

X  It  is  very  common,  in  Offian's  pcctry,  to  j^ive  the  title  of 
Jving  to  every  chief  that  was  remarkable  for  his  valour. 
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fiomes,  with  his  thoufands,  towards  Selama's 
walls.— Colla  will  meet  his  pride,  and  revenge 
his  fon.  But  where  fhall  1  find  thy  fafety,  Dar- 
thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair !  thou  art  lovely 
as  the  fun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are 
low ! 

And  is  the  fon  of  battle  fallen  ?  I  fald  with  a 
burfting  figh.  Ceafed  the  generous  foul  of  Tru- 
thil  to  lighten  through  the  field  ? — My  fafety, 
Colla,  is  in  that  bow;  I  have  learned  to  pierce 
the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the  de- 
fart,  father  of  fallen  Truthil  ? ' 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy :  and  the 
crouded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The 
lips  of  Colla  trembled.  His  gray  beard  whiftled 
in  the  blaft.  Thou  art  the  fifter  of  Truthil,  he 
fald,  and  thou  burneft  in  the  fire  of  his  foul. 
Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  fpear,  that  brazen 
ihield,    that   burniflied  helmet :    they   are   the 

fpoils  of  a  warrior :  a  fon  *  of  early  youth. 

When  the  light  rifes  on  Selama,  we  go  to  meet 

the  car-borne  Cairbar. But  keep  thou  near 

the  arm  of  Colla ;  beneath  the  fliadow  of  my 
ibield.     Thy  father,  Dar-thula,  could  once  de- 

*  The  poet,  to  make  the  flory  of  Dar-thula's  arming  herfelf 
fur  battle,  more  probabb,  makes  her  armour  to  be  that  of  a  very 
youRg  man,  otherwife  it  would  Ihock  all  belief,  that  fhe,  who 
was  very  young,  ihould  be  able  to  carry  it, 

fenct 
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fend  thee;  but  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand. 
The  flrength  of  his  arm  has  failed,  and  his  foul 
is  darkened  with  grief. 

We  pafled  the  night  in  forrow.  The  light  of 
morning  rofc.  1  Ihone  in  the  arms  of  battle. 
The  gray-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  foais 
of  Selama  convened  around  the  founding  Ihield 
of  Colla.  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain,  a^d 
their  locks  were  gray.  The  youths  had  falleii 
with  Trilthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Cormac. 

Companions  of  my  youth!  faid  Colla,  it 
was  not  thus  you  have  feen  me  in  arms.  It  was 
not  thus  I  ftrode  to  battle,  when  the  great  Con- 
fadan  fell.  But  ye  are  laden  with  grief.  The 
darknefs  of  age  comes  like  the  mift  of  the  de- 
fart.  My  Ihield  is  worn  with  years ;  my  fword 
is  fixed  *  in  its  place.  I  faid  to  my  foul,  thy 
evening  fhall  be  calm,  ?.nd  thy  departure  like  a 
fading  light.  But  the  ftorm  has  return»d ;  I 
bend  like  aii  aged  oak.     My  boughs  are  fallen 

on  Selama,   and  I  tremble   in  my  place. 

Where  art  thou,  with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my 
car-borne  Truthil  1  Thou  anfwereft  not  from  thy 
rulhing  blaft  ;  and  the  foul  of  thy  father  is  fad. 

•  It  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  that  every  wanior  at  a  cer- 
tain age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed  his  arms, 
in  the  great  hall,  wherie  the  tribe  feafted,  upon  joyful  occafions. 
He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle  ;  and  this  ftage  of 
Vik  was  called  the  time  of  fixing  of  the  arms. 

0^2  But 
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But  I  will  be  fad  no  more,  Caiibar  or  CoUa  muft 
fall.     I  feel  the  returning  ftrength  of  my  arm. 
My  heart  leaps  at  tlie  found  of  battle. 

The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  rofe.  They  moved  along 
the  plain.  .Their  gray  hair  ftreamed  in  the 
wind.— Cairbar  fat,,  at  the  feaft,  in  the  filent 
pl^in  of  Lona  *,  He  faw  the  coming  of  the  he- 
roes, and  he  called  his  chiefs  to  battle. 

Why  t  Ihould  I  tell  to  Nathos,  how  the 
flrife  of  batde  grew  !  I  have  feen  thee,  in  the 
midft  of  thoufands,  like  tlie  beam  of  heaven's 
fire  ;  it-  is  beautiful,    buf  terrible ;   the  people 

fall  in  its  red  courfe. The   fpear   of  Colla 

ilew,  for  he  remembered  the  battles  of  his  youth. 
An  arrow  came  with  its  found,  and  pierced  the 
hero's  fide.  He  fell  on  his  echoing  Ihield.  My 
foul  ftarted  with  fear ;  I  firetched  my  buckler 
over  hinii    but   my   heaving  brcaft  was  feen. 

*  Lona,  a  pnar/jy  plah.  It  was  the  cnflom,  in  the  days  of 
Ofiian,  to  feafl  after  a  vidory.  Cairbar  liad  juft  provided  an  en- 
tertainment for  his  army,  upon  the  defeat  of  Truthil  the  Ton  of 
Colla,  and  the  rcfl:  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla  and  his 
aged  warriors  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

"  f  The  poet  avoids  the  defcription  of  the  battle  of  Lona,  as  it 
would  be  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  and  could  have 
nothing  rcw,  after  the  numerous  deftriptions,  of  that  kind,  in 
his  other  poems.  He,  nt  the  fame  time,  gives  an  opportunity 
to  Dar-tliulti  to  pr.fs  a  line  compliment  on  her  lover. 

r,  Cairbar 
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Calrbar  came,  with  his  fpcar,  an4  he  beheld 
Selama's  maid:  joy  rofc  on  his  dark-brown  face; 
he  flayed  the  hfted  ftcch  He  raifed  the  tomb  of 
Colla  ;  and  brought  me  weeping  to  Sehima.  He 
fpoke  the  words  of  love,  but  my  foul  was  fad. 
1  faw  the  Ihlelds  of  my  fathers,  and  the  fword  of 
car-borne  Trutlill.  I  faw  the  arms  of  the  dead, 
and  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek. 

Then  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos :  and 
gloomy  Cairbar  lied.  He  fled  like  the  ghofi:  of 
llic  dcfart  before  the  morning's  beam.  His 
hofts  were  not  near:  and  feeble  was  his  arm 
agalnft  thy  fteel. 

Why  *  art  thou  fid,  O  Nathos  ?  fald  the 
lovely  maid  of  Colla. 

I  HAVE  met,  replied  the  hero,  the  battle  in 
my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear, 
when  firfl  the  danger  rofe ;  but  my  foul  brighten* 
ed  before  the  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale, 
when  the  fun  pours  his  ftreamy  beams,  before 
he  hides  his  head  In  a  ftorm.  My  foul  bright- 
ened in  danger  before  1  faw  Selama's  fair;  before 
I  faw  thee,  like  a  flar,  .that  fhlnes  on  the  hill,  at 
night;  the  cloud  flowly  comes,  and  threatens 
the  lovely  light. 

*  It  is  ufual  with  Oflian,  to  repeat,  at  the  end  of  the  epifodes, 
the  fentence  which  introduced  them.  It  brings  back  the  mind 
pf  the  reader  to  the  main  llory  of  the  poem. 

0.3  We 
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We  are  in  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  the  winds 
have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula!  the  flrength  of 
our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the  mountains  of 
Etha.  Where  fhall  I  find  thy  peace,  daughter 
of  mighty  CoUa !  The  brothers  of  Nathos  are 
brave  :  and  his  own  fword  has  fhone  in  war. 
But  what  are  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  to  the  hoft  of 
car-borne  Cairbar!  Q  that  the  winds  had 
brought  thy  fails,  Ofcar  *  king  of  men !  thou 
didft  promife  to  come  to  the  battles  of  fallen 
Cormac  Thej;!  would  my  hand  be  ftrong  as 
the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar  would  trem- 
ble in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell  round  the 
lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why  doft  thou  fall,  my 
foul  ?  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  may  prevail. 

And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,  faid  the 
rifmg  foul  of  the  maid  :  never  Ihall  Dar-thula 
behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give  me 
thofe  arms  of  brafs,  that  glitter  to  that  paffing 
meteor ;  I  {ce  them  in  tlie  dark-bofomed  fhip. 
Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle  of  fleel.— Ghofi: 
of  the  noble  Colla !  do  I  behold  thee  on  that 
cloud?  Who  is  that  dim  befide  thee  ?  It  is  the 
«ar-borne  TruthiL     Shall  I  behold  the  halls  of 


*  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  OJian,  had  long  refolved  on  the  expedi- 
tion, into  Ireland,  againft  Cairbar,  who  had  afTaifinated  his 
friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  an  Frifhman  of  noble  extradion, 
■■'%d  in  the  interell  of  the  family  of  Cormac 
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him  that  flew  Selama's  chief !  No  :  I  will  not 
behold  them,  fpirits  of  my  love  ! 

Joy  rofe  in  tlie  face  of  Nathos,  when  he  heard 
the  white  bofomed  maid.  Daugluer  of  Selama  ! 
thou  iTiineft  on  my  foul.  Come,  with  thy 
thoufands,  Cairbar!  the  flrength  of  Nathos  is 
returned.  And  thou,  O  aged  Ufnoth,  fhalt  not 
hear  tliat  thy  fon  has  fled.  I  remember  thy 
words  on  Etha ;  when  my  fails  begun  to  rife  : 
when  I  fpread  them  towards  UIlLn,  towards  the 
mofTy  walls  of  Tura.  Thou  goeft,  he  faid,  O 
Nathos,  to  the  king  of  Ihields  ;  to  Cuchullin 
chief  of  men  who  never  fled  from  danger.  Let 
not  thine  arm  be  feeble  :  neither  be  thy  thoughts 
of  flight ;  left  the  fon  of  Semo  fay  that  Etha's 
race  are  weak.     His  words  may  come  to  Ufnoth, 

and  fadden  his  foul  in  the  hall. The  tear  was 

on  his  check.     He  gave  this  ihining  fword. 

I  CAME  to  Tura's  bay  :  but  the  halls  of  Tura 
were  filent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was 
none  to  tell  of  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich.  I  went 
to  the  hall  of  his  fhells,  where  the  arms  of  his 
fathers  hung,  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and 
aged  Lamhor  *  fat  in  tears. 

Whence  are  the  arms  of  fieel,  faid  the  rifmg 
Lamhor  ?  The  light  of  the  fpcar  has  long  been 

•  Lamh-mhor,  mighty  hand, 

0^4  *tfent 
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abfcnt  from  Tura's  dufky  walls.— Come  ye  from 
the  rolling  fca  ?  Or  from  the  mournful  halls  of 
Temora  "•■. 

We  come  from  the  fea,  I  fald,  from  Ufnoth's 
rifing  towers.  We  are  the  fons  of  Slis-sama  f-, 
the  daughter  of  car-borne  Scmo.  Where  is 
Tura's  chief,  fon  of  the  filent  hall?  But  why 
^"hould  Nathos  afk  ?  for  I  behold  thy  tears. 
How  did  the  mighty  f^iU,  fon  of  the  lonely 
'I\ira  ? 

He  fell  not,  Lamhor  replied,  like  the- filent 
flar  of  night,  when  it  fhoots  through  darknefs 
and  is  no  more.  But  he  was  like  a  meteor  that 
falls  in  a  diilant  land ;  death  attends  its  red 
courfe,  and  itfelf  is  the  lign  of  wars. Mourn- 
ful are  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  the  roar  of 
ftreamy  Lara!  There  the  hero  fell,  fon  of  the 
noble  Ufnoth. 

A  N  D  the  hero  fell  In  the  midft  of  flaughter,  I 
faid  with  a  burfting  figh.  His  hand  was  flrong 
in  battle;  and  death  was  behind  his  fword.— We 
came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks.     We  found  his 

*  Temora  was  tlie  royal  palace  of  the  fupremc  kings  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  here  called  mournful,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Cormac,  who  was  murdered  there  by  Cairbar  who  ufurped  his 
throne. 

f  Slis-feamha,  y^/?  l^/om.  She  was  the  wife  ofUfr.oth  and 
daughter  of  Semo  the  chief  of  the  i/^e  ofmij}. 

rifmg 
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iriring  tomb.  His  companions  in  battle  are 
there ;  his  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days 
we  mourned  over  the  hero  :  on  tlie  fourtli,  I 
iiruck  the  Ihicld  of  Caithbat.  I'he  heroes  ga- 
thered around  with  joy,  and  fliook  their  beamy 
ipears. 

Cor  LATH  was  near  with  his  hoft,  the  friend 
of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a  ftream 
by  niglit,  and  liis  heroes  fell.  When  the  people 
of  the  valley  rofe,  they  faw  their  blood  with 
morning's  light.  But  we  rolled  away,  like 
wreaths  of  mift,  to  Cormac's  echoing  hall.  Our 
fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king.  But  Temora's 
halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had  fallen  in  his 
youth.     The  king  of  Erin  was  no  more. 

Sadness  feized  the  fons  of  UUin,  they  flowly, 
gloomily  retired  :  like  clouds  that,  long  having 
threatened  rain,  retire  behind  the  hills.  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  towards 
Tura's  founding  bay.  We  paiTed  by  Selama, 
and  Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's  mift,  when  it  is 
driven  by  the  winds  of  the  defart. 

It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  maid,  like  the 
light  of  Etha's  fun.  Lovely  is  that  beam,  I 
faid,  and  the  crowded  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe. 
Thou  cameft  in  thy  beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's 

mournful  chief. But  the  winds  have  deceived 

\\s,  daughter  of  Colla,  and  the  foe  is  near. 

Yes! 
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Yes!— the  foe  is  near,  faid  the  rufiling 
firength  of  Althos*.  I  heard  tkeir  clanging 
arms  on  the  coaft,  and  faw  the  dark  wreaths  of 
Erin's  ftandard.  Diftinft  is  the  voice  of  Cair- 
barf*,  and  loud  as  Cromla's  falling  ftream.  He 
had  feen  the  dark  Ihip  on  the  fea,  before  the 
dnfky  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  X  plain,  and  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords. 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,  faid 
Nathos  with  a  fmile.  'The  fons  of  car-borne 
Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why  doft 
thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of 
Ullln  ?  Why  do  ye  ruftle,  on  your  dark  wings, 
ye  whlftling  tempefts  of  the  fky  ?— -Do  ye  think, 
ye  flornis,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft  ? 
No :    his  foul  detains    him,    children   of    the 

night! Althos!    bring  my   father's  arms: 

thou  feeft  them  beaming  to  the  ftars.     Bring  the 

*  Althos  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  the  coaft  of  Lena, 
whither  he  had  been  fent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  the 
night. 

f  Cairbsr  had  gathered  an  army,  to  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  in  order 
tooppofe  Fingal,  who  prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Ireland  to 
j-eeflablifQ  the  houfe  of  Cormac  on  the  throne,  which  Cairbar 
had  ufurfed.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's  army  was  the  bay 
of  Tura,  into  which  the  fhip  of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  was  driven : 
ib  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  their  efcaping. 

:{:  The  fccne  of  the  prefent  poem  is  neavly  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  epic  poem  in  this  couedion.  The  heath  of  Lena  and  Tura 
are  oftei;  mentioned. 

fpear 
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fpcar  of  Semo  *,  it  ftands  in  the  dark-bofomed 
ihip. 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his 
limbs  in  all  their  Ihlning  fteel.  The  ftride  of 
the  chief  is  lovely  :  the  joy  of  his  eyes  terrible. 
He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cairbar.  The 
Vvind  is  mftling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is  filent 
at  his  fide  :  her  look  Is  fixed  on  the  chief.  She 
drives  to  hide  the  rifmg  figh,  and  two  tears 
fwell  in  her  eyes. 

Althos  !  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  I  fee  a  cave 
in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there  : .  and  let 
thy  arm  be  ftrong.  Ardan  !  we  meet  the  foe, 
and  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he 
came  in  his  founding   fteel,  to  meet  the  fon  of 

Ufnoth  ! Dar-thula !    if  thou  fhalt  efcape, 

look  not  on  the  falling  Nathos.     Lift  thy  fails, 
P  Althos,  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  Etha. 

Tell  to  the  chief  f,  that  his  fon  fell  with 
fame ;  that  my  fword  did  not  fhun  the  battle. 
Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midft  of  thoufands,  and 
let  the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  of 
polla  !  call  the  maids  to  Etha's   echoing  hall. 

*  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  fide.  The 
fpear  mentioned  here  was  given  to  Ulhoth  on  his  marriage,  it 
being  the  cuftom  then  for  the  father  of  the  lady  to  give  his  arms 
to  his  fon- in-law,  The  ceremony  ufed  upon  thefe  occafions  is 
mentioned  in  other  ooems. 

-fUfnotb, 

Let 
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Let  their  fongs  arife  from  Natlios,  when  fhadowy 
autumn  returns.— O  that  the  voice  of  Cona  * 
might  be  heard  in  my  praife  !  then  would  my 
fpirit  rejoice  in  the  midftof  my  mountain  winds. 

And  my  voice  fhall  praife  thee,  Natiios  chief 
of  the  woody  Etha !  The  voice  of  OiTian  Ihall 
rife  in  thy  praife,  fon  of  tlie  generous  Ufnoth  ! 
Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when  the  battle  rofe  ? 
Then  would  the  fword  of  Ollian  have  defended 
thee,  or  himfelf  have  fallen  low. 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the 
flrength  of  the  Ihcll.  The  wind  was  abroad,  in 
the  oaks  ;  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  t*  Ihriekcd. 
The  blaft  came  ruftling  through  the  hall,  and 
gently  touched  my  harp.  The  found  was 
mournful  and  low,  like  the  fong  of  the  tomb. 
Fingal  heard  it  firft,  and  the  crowded  fighs  of 

his  bofom  rofe. Some  of  my  heroes  are  lo>v, 

faid  the  gray -haired  king  of  Morven.  I  hear 
the  found  of  death  on  the  harp  of  my  fon. 
Offian,  touch  the  founding  firing  ;  bid  the  for- 
row  rife  5  that  their  fpirlts  may  fly  with  joy  to 
Morven's  woody  hills. 

*  Oflian,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is,  often,  poetically  called  the 
voice  of  Cona. 

■\  By  the  (ou'it  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  and  me- 
lancholy found  which  precedes  a  Iloixn ;  well  knosvn  to  thofe 
who  live  in  a  high  country. 

I  TOUCHED 
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I  TOUCHED  the  harp  before  the  kuig,  the 
found  was  mournful  and  low.  Bend  forward 
from  your  clouds,  I  faid,  ghofls  of  my  fathers! 
bend  j  lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your  courfe,  and 
receive  the  falling  chief;  whether  he  comes  from 
a  diftant  land,  or  rifes  from  the  rolling  fea.  Let 
his  robe  of  mift  be  near  j  his  fpear  that  is  formed 
of  a  cloud.  Place  an  half-extingulflied  meteor 
by  his  fide,  in  the  form  of  the  hero's  fword. 
And,. .oh!  let  his  countenance  be  lovely,  that 
his  friends  may  delight  in  his  prefence.  Bend 
from  your  clouds,  I  faid,  ghofts  of  my  fathers ! 
bend. 

Such  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly- 
trembling  harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Ullin's 
fliorc,  furrounded  by  the  night ;  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  foe  amidil  the  roar  of  tumbling 
waves.  Silent  he  heard  their  voice,  and  refted 
on  his  fpcar. 

Morning  rofe,  with  its  beams;  the  fons  of 
Erin  appear  ;  like  gray  rocks,  with  all  their 
trees,  they  fpread  along  the  coaft.  Calrbar 
flood,  in  the  midfl,  and  grimly  fmlled  when  he 
law  the  foe. 

Nathos  rullied  forward,  in  his  iircngth ; 
nor  could  Dar-thula  ftay  behind.  She  came 
with  the  hero,  lifting  her  Ihining  fpcar.  And 
who  are  thefe,  in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of 

youth  ? 
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youth  ?  Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  Althos  add 
dark-haired  Ardan  ? 

Come,  fald  Nathos,  come!  chief  of  the  high 
Temora  !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coaft  for  the 
white-bofomed  maid.  His  people  are  not  with 
Nathos ;  they  are  behind  that  rolling  fea.  Why 
doft  thou  bring  thy  thoufands  againft  the  chief 
of  Etha  ?  Thou  didft  fly  *  from  him.,  in  battle, 
when  his  friends  were  around  him. 

Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  fliall  Erin's 
king  fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not 
among  the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of  men. 
Are  the  arms  of  foes  In  their  halls  ?  Or  the  fhields 
of  other  times  ?  Calrbar  is  renowned  in  Temora, 
nor  does  he  fight  with  little  men. 

The  tear  fiarts  from  cat-borne  Nathos ;  he 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears 
flew,  at  once,  and  three  heroes  lay  on  earth. 
Then  the  light  of  their  fwords  gleamed  on  high ; 
the  ranks  of  Erin  yield;  as  a  ridge  of  dark 
clouds  before  a  blaft  of  wind. 

Then  Cairbar  ordered  his  people,  and  they 
drew  a  thoufand  bows.  A  thoufand  arrows  flew; 
the  fons  of  Ufnoth  fell.  They  fell  like  three 
young  oaks  which  flood  alone  on  the  hill  j  the 
traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how 

*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Selama. 

'  3  they 
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Ihey  grew  fo  lonely  ;  the  blaft  of  the  defart 
came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low  5 
next  day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered, 
and  the  hearh  was  bare. 

Dar-thula  ftood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fail :  no  tear  is  In  her  eye  :  but  her  look 
is  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her  cheek ;  her  trem- 
bling lips  broke  Ihort  an  half-formed  word.  Her 

dark  hair  flew   on   the  wind. But  gloomy 

Cairbar  came.  Where  is  thy  lover  now  ?  the 
car-borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Haft  thou  beheld  the 
halls  of  Ufnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of 
Fingal  ?  My  battle  had  roared  on  Morven,  did 
not  the  winds  meet  Dar-thula.  Fingal  himfelf 
would  have  been  low,  and  forrow  dwelling  ia 
Selma. 

Her  fhield  fell  from  Dar-thula's  arm,  her 
breaft  of  fnow  appeared.  It  appeared,  but  it 
was  ftalned  with  blood  for  an  arrow  was  fixed  in 
her  fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a 
wreath  of  fnow.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  his 
face,  and  their  blood  is  mixing  round. 

Daughter  of  Colla  !  thou  art  low  !  faid 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards  j  filence  is  at  the  blue 
ftreamsof  Selama,  for  Truthil's*  race  have  failed. 
When  wilt  thou  rife  in  thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's 

f  Truthil  was  the  founder  of  Dar-thula's  family. 

maids  ? 
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maids  ?  Thy  'flcep  is  long  in  the  tomb,  and  the 
morning  diftant  far.  The  fun  lliall  not  come  to 
thy  bed,  and  fay,  Awake  *  Darthula !  awake, 
thou  firft  of  women  !  the  w'ind  of  fpring  is 
abroad.  The  flowers  fhake  their  heads  on  the 
green  hills,  the  woods  wave  their  growing 
leaves.  Retire,  O  fun,  the  daughter  of  Colla 
is  afleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her 
beauty  :  llie  will  not  move,  in  the  fteps  of  her 
lovclinefs. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they 
raifed  the  tomb.  1  fung,  afterwards,  over  the 
grave,  when  the  king  of  Morven  came  ;  when 
he  came  to  green  Ullin  to  fight  with  car-borne 
Cairbar. 


*  Rife  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.  For  lo,  the 
winter  Is  pall,  the  rain  is  over,  and  gone.  The  flowers  appear 
on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  finging  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  iu  our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green 
figs,  and  the  vines,  ivitb  the  tender  grape,  give  a  gco^i  fmell. 
Arife,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 

Solomon's  Song, 


I    b:  M  O  R  A  ; 
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^r^HE  blue  waves  of  Ullln  roll  in   light. 

JL       The  green  hills  are  covered  with  day. 

Trees  fhake  their  dufky  heads  in  the  breeze;  and 

gray  torrents  pour  their  noify  ftreams. — Two 

green 

•  Though  the  hiilory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  prefent 
poem,  was  given  in  the  notes  on  the  two  pieces  precsding,  it 
may  not  be  here  improper  to  recapitulate  fome  part  of  what  has 
been  faid. — Immediately  after  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  Cairbar* 
lord  of  Aiha,  openly  fet  up  forhimfelf  inConnaught,  and  having 
privately  murdered  young  king  Cormac,  became,  without  oppo- 
fition,  fole  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  murder  of  Cormac  was  fo 
much  refented  by  Fingal,  that  herefolved  on  an  expedition  into 
Ireland  againft  Cairbar.  Early  intelligence  of  his  defigns  came 
to  Cairbar,  and  he  had  gathered  the  tribes  together  into  Ulfter,  to 
oppofe  Fingal's  landing  ;  at  the  fame  time  his  brother  Cathmor 
kept  himfelf  with  an  army  near  Temora. — This  Cathmor  is  one 
of  the  finefl  charafters  in  the  old  poetry.  His  humanity,  gene- 
rofity,  and  hofpitality,  were  unparalleled  :  in  fhort,  he  had  no 
fault,  but  too  much  attachment  to  (o  bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar.— 
The  prefent  poem  has  its  name  from  I'emora,  the  royal  palace 
of  the  Irifh  kings,  near  which  the  laft  and  decifive  battle  was 
fought  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  What  has  come  to  the 
R  tranflator's 
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green  hilh,  with  their  aged  oaks,  furroimd  a 
narrow  plain.  The  blue  courfe  of  the  moun- 
tiin-ftream  is  there ;  Cairbar  ftands  on  its  banks. 

His  fpear  fupports  the  king  :  the  red  eyes 

of  his  fear  are  fad.  Cormac  rlfes  in  his  fonl, 
with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds.     The  gray  form  of 

tranflator's  hand?,  in  a  regular  connexion,  is  little  more  than 
the  opening  of  the  poem. — This  work  appears,  from  the  ftory  of 
it,  which  is  ftill  preferv'd,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  of 
Ofiian's  compofitions.  The  variety  of  the  charadlers  makes  it  in- 
terefling  ;  and  the  war,  as  it  Is  carried  on  by  Fingal  and  Cath- 
mor,  affords  inftances  of  the  greateft  bravery,  mixed  with  in- 
comparably generous  aftions  and  fentiments.  One  is  at  a  lofs 
for  which  fide  to  declare  himfelf :  and  often  wifhes,  when  both 
commanders  march  to  battle,  that  both  may  return  viflorious. 
At  length  the  good  fortune  of  Fingal  preponderates,  and  the  fa- 
mil  v  of  Cormac  are  re-eftablifhed.  on  the  Irifh  throne. 

The  Irifli  traditions  relate  the  aitair  in  another  light,  and  eX' 
claim  againft  Fingal  for  appointing  thirty  judges,  or  rather  ty- 
rants, atTemora,  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  They 
pretend  to  enumerate  many  afls  of  opprcffion  committed  by  thole 
judges ;  and  afRrm,  that  both  they  and  a  part  of  Fin  gal's  army, 
which  was  left  in  Ireland  to  enforce  their  laws,  were  at  laft  ex- 
pelled the  kingdom. — Thus  the  Irifh  traditions,  fay  the  hifto- 
rians  of  that  nation.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  thofe  gentlemen 
Ibmetimcs  create  facts,  in  order  afterwards  to  make  remarks 
upon  them  ;  at  leail,  that  they  adopt  for  real  fafts,  the  traditions 
of  their  bards,  when  they  throw  luUre  on  the  ancient  ftate  of 
Sheir  country, 

'l"he  prefent  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  Is  repre- 
fented  as  retired  from  the  rell  of  the  Irifh  chiefs,  and  tormented 
with  remorfe  for  the  murder  of  Cormac,  when  news  was  brought 
himof  Fingals  landing.  WhatpafTed,  preceding  that  day,  and 
is  neceflary  to  be  known  for  carrying  on  the  poem,  is  afterwards 
bitroduced  by  v.'ay  of  epiibde, 

ths 
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the  youth  appears  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  and 
the  blood  pours  from  his  airy  fides. — Cairbar 
thrice  threw  his  fpear  on  earth  j  and  thrice  he 
ftroked  his  beard.  His  Heps  are  fhort ;  he  often 
ftopt :  and  tolTed  his  finewy  arms.  He  is  like  a 
cloud  in  tlie  defart ;  that  varies  its  form  to  every 
blaft  :  the  valleys  are  fad  around,  and  fear,  by 
turns,  the  fhower. 

The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul,  and 
took  his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards Lena  *.  The  fcouts  of  the  ocean  ap- 
peared. They  appeared  with  fteps  of  fear,  and 
often  looked  behind.  Cairbar  knew  that  the 
mighty  were  near,  and  called  his  gloomy  chiefs* 
The  founding  fteps  of  his  heroes  came.  They 
drew,  at  once,  their  fwords.  There  Morlath  •f* 
ftood  with  darkened  face.  Hidalla's  bufhy  hair 
fighs  in  the  wind.  Red-haired  Cormar  bends  on 
his  fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide-long-looking  eyes. 
Wild  is  the  look  of  Malthos  from  beneath  two 
Ihaggy  brows. — Foldath  flands  like  an  oozy 
rock,  that  covers  its  dark  lides  with  foam ;  his 

*  The  fcene  defcribed  here  is  nearly  that  of  the  epic  poem, 
Fingal.  In  this  neighbourhood  alfo  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  werd 
killed. 

f  Mor-lath,  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hidalla',  lulldly  looking 
hero.  Cor-mSiTt  exfert  at  fea.  l/iilih-os,  JIczv  to /feaL  ToU 
<iath,  generous, 

K  a  fpea^ 
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fpear  is  like  Slimora's  fir,  that  meets  the  wind 
of  heaven.  His  fhield  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes 
of  battle ;  and  his  red  eye  defpifes  danger. 
Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  chiefs  furrounded 
car-borne  Cairbar,  when  the  fcout  of  ocean 
came,  Mor-annal  *,  from  ftreamy  Lena. — His 
eyes  hang  forward  from  his  face,  his  lips  are 
trembling,  pale. 

Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ftand,  he  faid,  lilent  as 
the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a  filent 
wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coaft  ?  Fingal,  who  is 
terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  f^reamy  Morven. 

And  haft  thou  feen  the  warrior,  faid  Cairbar 
with  a  figh  ?  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coaft  ? 
Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle  ?  Or  comes  the  king 
in  peace  ? 

He  comes  not  in  peace,  O  Cairbar :  for  I 
have  feen  his  forward  fpear  •f.  It  is  a  meteor  of 
death  :  the  blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its  fteel. 
He  came  firft  to  the  fhore,  ftrong  in  the 

*  Mtr-annail,  Jlrovg  heath \  a  very  proper  name  for  a 
fcout. 

f  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  Fin- 
gal's  fpear. If  a  man,  upon  his  firft  landing  in  a  llrange 

country,  kept  tlie  point  of  his  fpear  forward,  it  denoted  in  thofe 
days  that  he  came  in  a  hoflile  manner,  and  accordingly  he  was 
treated  as  an  enemy;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a 
token  offriendfliip,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feaft 
according  to  the  hofpitality  of  the  times, 

2  S^ay 
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gray  hair  of  age.  Full  rofc  liis  finevvy  limbs,  as 
he  ftrodc  in  his  might.  That  fword  is  by  his 
fide  which  gives  no  fecond  *  wound.  His  lliield 
is  terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon,  when  it  rifes 

in  a  ftorm. Then  cameOffian  king  of  fongsj 

and  Morni's  fon,  the  firft  of  men.  Connal 
leaps  forward  on  his  fpear  :  Dermid  fp reads  his 
dark-brown  locks. — Fillan  bends  his  bow  :  Fer- 
gus ftrides  in  the  pride  of  youth.  Who  is  tha4: 
with  aged  locks  ?  A  dark  lliield  is  on  his  fide. 
His  fpear  trembles  at  every  ftep  j  and  age  is  on 
his  limbs.  He  bends  his  dark  face  to  the 
ground  ;  the  king  of  fpears  is  fad ! — ^ — It  is  Uf- 
noth,  O  Calrbar,  coming  to  revenge  his  fons. 
He  fees  green  Ullin  with  tears,  and  he  remem- 
bers the  tombs  of  his  children.  But  far  before 
the  reft,  the  fon  of  Offian  comes,  bright  in  the 
fmiles  of  youth,  fair  as  the  firft  beams  of  the 
fun.  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. — His  dark 
brows  are  half  hid  beneath  his  helmet  of  fteel. 
His  fword  hangs  loofe  on  the  hero's  fide.  His 
fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  ter- 
rible eyes,  king  of  high  Temora  ! 

*  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Luno,  a  fmhli 
of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called  ih.c /on  of  Luno :  it  is 
faid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed  a  man  at  every  ftroke  ;  and  that 
Fingal  never  ufed  it,  but  in  times  of  the  greateft  danger. 

R  3  The:; 
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Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,  laid  the  gloomy 
wrath  of  Foldath  :  fly  to  the  grey  flreams  of  thy 
land,  fon  of  the  little  foul !  Have  not  1  feen  that 
Ofcar  ?  I  beheld  the  chief  in  battle.  He  is  of 
the  mighty  in  danger :  but  there  are  others  who 
lift  the  fpear. — Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave  : 
yes— more  brave,  O  car-borne  Cairbar  ? — Let 
Foldath  meet  him  in  the  ftrength  of  his  courfe, 
and  ilop  this  mighty  flream. — My  fpear  is  co- 
vered with  the  blood  of  the  valiant  j  my  lliield 
Is  like  Tura's  wall. 

Shall  Foldath  alcne  meet  the  foe,  replied 
the  dark-browed  Malthos?  Are  not  they  nu- 
nierous  on  our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of  a  thou- 
fand  ftreams  ?  Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs  who  van- 
quillied  Swaran,  when  the  fons  of  Erin  fled? 
And  Ihall  Foldath  meet  their  braveft  hero  ?  Fol- 
dath of  the  heart  of  pride  !  take  the  ftrength  of 
the  people  by  thy^fidej  and  let  Malthos  come. 
My  fvvord  is  red  with  flaughter,  but  who  has 
heard  my  words  r  * 

Sons  of  green  Erin,  begun  the  mild  Hidalla, 
let  not  Fingal  hear  your  words  :  leaft  the  foe  re- 
joice, and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the  land.— Ye 
are  brave,  O  warriors,  and  like  the  tempefts  of 
the  defarti  they  meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and 

*  Tliat  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting  ?  He  intended  the  ex- 
preHion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-praile  of  Foldath. 

overturn 
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overturn  the  woods  in  their  courfe. — But  let  iis 
move  in  our  ftrcngth,  and  flow  as  a  gathered 

cloud,  when  the  winds  drive  it  from  behind. 

Hien  Ihall  the  mighty  tremble,  and  the  fpear 
drop  from  the  hand  of  the  valiant. — We  fee  the 
cloud  of  death,  they  will  fay ;  and  their  faces 
will  turn  pale.     Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age; 

and  fay  that  his  fame  is  ceafed. Morven  will 

behold  his  chiefs  no  more :  the  mofs  of  years 
fliall  grow  in  Selma. 

Cairear  heard  their  words,  in  fiience,  like 
the  cloud  of  a  Ihower :  it  ftands  dark  on  Cromla, 
till  the  lightning  burfls  its  fide  ;  the  valley  gleams' 
with  red  light ;  the  fplrits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice. 

So  flood   the   filent  king   of  Temora ;  at 

length  his  words  are  heard. 

Spread  the  feaft  on  Lena  :  and  let  my  hun- 
dred bards  attend.  And  thou,  red-hair'd  Olla, 
take  the  harp  of  the  king.  Go  to  Ofcar  king  of 
fwords,  and  bid  him  to  our  feaft.  To-day  we 
feaft  and  hear  the  fong ;  to-morrow  break  the 
fpears.  Tell  him  that  I  have  raifed  the  tomb  of 
Cathol  * ;  and  that  my  bards  have  fung  to  his 

^ghoft. 

*  Catho!  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  by 
Cairbar.  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Cormac.  He  had 
attended  Ofcar  to  the  war  of  hiii-thona,  where  they  contracted 
a  great  friendfliip  for  one  another.  Ofcar,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Cathol,  had  fent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which 
R4  he 
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ghoft.— Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard  his 
fame  at  the  ftream  of  diftant  Carun  *. 

Cathmor  -f  is  not  here  ;  the  generous  bro- 
ther of  Cairbar  ;  he  is  not  here  with  his  tliou- 
fands,  and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a 
foe  to  ftrife  at  the  feaft  :  his  foul  is  bright  as  the 
fun.  But  Cairbar  Ihall  fight  with  Ofcar,  chiefs 
of  the  high  Temora  !  His  words  for  Cathol  were 
many  j  and  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He 
fhall  fall  on  Lena  :  and  my  fame  lliall  rife  in 
blood. 

The  faces  of  the  heroes  brightened.  They 
fpread  over  Lena's  heath.  The  feaft  of  ihcUs  is 
prepared.     The  fongs  of  the  bards  arofe. 

We  heard  t  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft,  and 
wc  thought   that   the  mighty  Cathmor  came. 

Cathmor 

he  prudently  declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againft  Of- 
car, and  had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feaft,  to 
which  he  here  invites  him. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againft  Caros,  iing  of 
fiips ;  who  is  fuppcfed  to  be  the  fame  with  Caraufius  the  ufurper. 

f  Cath-mor,  great  in  battle.  Cairbar  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother's  abfence,  to  perpetrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  againft 
Ofcar ;  for  the  noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prefent, 
would  not  have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  hofpitality,  for  which 
he  was  fo  renov\  ned  himfelf,  to  be  violated.  The  brothers  form 
a  contraft ;  we  do  not  deteft  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbar  more, 
than  we  admire  the  difmterefted  and  generous  mind  of  Cathmpr. 

X  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's  camp. 
The  charader  given  of  Cathmor  is   agreeable  to  the  tim«:s, 

Somr, 
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Cathmor  the  friend  of  ftrangers  !  the  brother  of 
red-haired  Cairbar.  But  their  fouls  were  not 
the  fame  :  for  the  hght  of  heaven  was  in  tlie  bo- 
fom  of  Cathmor,  His  towers  rofe  on  the  banks 
of  Atha  :  feven  paths  led  to  his  halls.  Seven 
chiefs  flood  on  thofe  patlis,  and  called  the 
flranger  to  the  fcaft  !  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the 
wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to 
Cairbar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  heroes  attended 
the  chief,  and  the  clang  of  their  arms  is  terrible. 
The  gray  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath,  and  their 

Some,  through  oflentation,  were  hofpitable  ;  and  others  fell  na- 
turally into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from  their  ancellors.  But 
%vhat  marks  flrongly  the  character  of  Cathmor,  is  his  averfion  to 
praife ;  for  he  is  reprefented  to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the 
thanks  of  his  guefls ;  which  is  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  generofity 
than  that  of  Axylus  in  Homer:  for  the  poet  does  not  fay,  but 
the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard 
with  pleafure  the  praife  beflowgd  on  him  by  the  people  he  en- 
tertained. 

Tiv^^ccH^Yiv,   oj  evctnu  Ivxlifjuivvi  ev  Agio-^vj, 
A(pi'Eio;  jSioTOio,    ^»X©'  0  riv  dv^^uiroiffi' 
Tlccrrct(;  yxp  (piAs'strZEi/j  oSai  iiti  oIkIcc  vx'wy, 

HoM.  6.  12, 
Next  Teuthra's  fon  diftain'd  the  fands  with  blood, 
Axylus,  hofpitable,  rich  and  good  : 
In  fair  Arifl^e's  walls,  his  native  place. 
He  held  his  feat ;  a  friend  to  human  race. 
Fall  by  the  road,  his  ever  open  door 
pLlig'd  the  wealthy,  and  reliev'd  the  poor;  Pope. 
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howling  is  frequent.  Fingal  faw  the  departure 
of  the  hero :  the  foul  of  the  king  was  fad.  He 
dreads  the  gloomy  Cairbar ;  but  who  of  the  race 
of  I'lxnmor  feared  the  foe  ? 

"My  fon  lifted  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac :  an 
hundred  bards  met  him  with  fongs.  CairbJir 
concealed  with  fniiles  the  death  that  was  dark  in 
his  foul.  The  feaft  is  fpread,  the  fhells  refound ; 
joy  brightens  the  face  of  the  hoft.  But  it  was 
like  the  parting  beam  of  tlie  fun,  when  he  is  to 
hide  his  red  head,  in  a  florm. 

Cairbar  rofe  in  his  arms ;  darknefs  gathers 
on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once. 
The  clang  *  of  fliields  is  heard.  Far  diftant  on 
the  heath  Olla  raifed  his  fong  of  woe.  My  fon 
knew  the  fign  of  death  3  and  rifing  feized  his 
fpear. 

Oscar  !  fald  the  dark-red  Cairbar,  I  behold 
the  fpear  ■f  of  Erin's  kings.     The  fpear  of  Te- 

*  V/hen  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  man  that  was  in  his 
power  already,  it  was  ufual  to  fignify,  that  his  death  was  intend- 
ed, by  the  found  of  a  Ihield  ftruck  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear ; 
2t  the  fame  time  that  a  bard  at  adiflance  raifed  tlie  death^jong.  A 
ceremony  of  another  kind  was  long  ufed  in  Scotland  upon  fuch 
occafions.  Every  body  has  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  ferved 
up  to  Lord  Douglas  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certain  fig- 
nal  of  his  approaching  death. 

t  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  had  given  the  fpear,  which  is 
here  t?ie  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar  when  he  came  to 
congratulate  him,  upon  Swaran's  being  expelled  from  Ireland, 

mora 
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mora  *  glitters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  the  woody 
Morven !  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  kings, 
the  death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon  of 
OITian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar. 

Shall  I  yield,  Ofcar  replied,  the  gift  of 
Erin's  injured  king :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cor- 
mac,  when  Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes  ?  I  came  to 
his  halls  of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal. 
Gladnefs  rofe  in  the  face  of  youth  :  he  gave  the 
fpear  of  Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  fee- 
ble, O  Cairbar,  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul. 
The  darknefs  of  thy  face  is  not  a  florm  to  me  5 
nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flames  of  death.  Do  I 
fear  thy  clanging  fliield  ?  Does  my  foul  tremble 
at  Gila's  fong  ?  No  :  Cairbar,  frighten  thou  the 
feeble ;  Ofcar  is  like  a  rock. 

And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear,  replied 
the  rifing  pride  of  Cairbar?  Are  thy  words 
mighty  becaufe  Fingal  is  near,  the  gray-haired 
warrior  of  Morven.  He  has  fought  with  little 
men.  But  he  muft  vanilli  before  Cairbar,  like 
a  thin  pillar  of  mift  before  the  winds  of  Athaf*. 

Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men  near  the 
chief  of  Atha  :  Atha's  chief  would  yield  green 

•  Ti'  mor-ri',  the  houfe  of  the  great  king,  the  name  of  the  royal 
palace  of  the  fupreme  kings  of  Ireland. 

t  Atha,  Jhalloiv  river:  the  name  of  Cairbar's  feat  In  Con- 
naught.  I 

Erin 
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Erin  to  avoid  his  rage.  Speak  not  of  the  mighty, 
O  Cairbar!  but  turn  thy  fvvord  on  me.  Our 
strength  is  equal  :  but  Fhigal  is  renowned  !  the 
firft  of  mortal  men ! 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs. 
Their  crowding  fteps  are  heard  around.  Their 
eyes  roll  in  fire.  A  thoufand  fwords  are  half  un- 
ilieathed.  Red-haired  Olla  raifed  the  fong  of 
battle  :  the  trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's  foul  arofe  : 
the  wonted  joy  of  his  foul  when  Fingal's  horn 
was  heard. 

Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean  before 
the  rifing  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head  near  the 
coaft,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar. Daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar  *  !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fallen 
yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before 
my  hero  fell ! — Behold  they  fall  before  my  fon 
like  the  groves  in  the  defart,  when  an  angry 
ghoft  rulhes  through  night,  and  takes  their 
green  heads  in  his  hand  !  Morlath  falls  :  Maron- 
nan  dies :  Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood.  Cair- 
bar Ihrlnks  before  Ofcar's  fword  -,  and  creeps  in 
darknefs  behind  his  ftone.  He  lifted  the  fpear 
in  fecret,  and  pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide.  He  falls 
forward  on  his  fliicld  :    his  knee    fuftains  the 

*  The  poet  means  Malv.ma,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  to  whom 
he  addrefled  that  part  of  the  poem,  which  iclated  to  the  death 
of  Ofcar  her  lovcr. 

chicf  1 
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chief :  but  his  fpcar  Is  hi  ]iis  hand.  Sec  gloomy 
Can-bar  *  fills.  The  fteel  pierced  his  forehead, 
and  divided  liIs  red  hair  behind.  He  lay,  like  a 
fhattered  rock,  which  Cromla  iliakes  from  its 
fide.  But  never  more  fliall  Ofcar  rife !  he  leans 
on  his  bofly  fliield.  His  fpear  is  in  his  terrible 
hand:  Erin's  fons  flood  diftant  and  dark.  Their 
fhouts  arofe,  like  the  crowded  noifc  of  flreams, 
and  Lena  echoed  around. 

FiNGAL  heard  the  found;  and  took  his  fa- 
ther's fpear.  His  fleps  are  before  us  on  the 
Jieath.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  woe.  I  hear  the 
noife  of  battle :  and  Ofcar  is  alone.  Rife,  ye 
fons  of  Morven,  and  join  the  hero's  fword. 

OssiAN  rufhed  along  the  heath.  Fillan 
bounded  over  Lena.  Fergus  flew  with  feet  of 
wind.  Fingal  flrode  in  his  flrength,  and  the 
light  of  his  Ihleld  is  terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin 
faw  it  far  diftant  j  they  trembled  in  their  fouls. 
They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe  : 
and  they  forefaw  their  death.  We  firft  arrived; 
we  fought;  and  Erin's  chiefs  withftood  our  rage. 

•  The  Irifli  hiftorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  third  century :  they  fay,  he  was  killed  in  battle 
againft  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian,  but  deny  thnt  he  fell  by  his 
hand.  As  they  have  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  traditions  of 
their  bards,  the  tranflator  thinks  that  the  account  of  Oflian  is  as 
probable  :  at  the  worll,  it  is  but  oppofing  one  tradition  to  an- 
other. 

But 
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But  when  the  king  came.  In  the  found  of  his 
courfe,  what  heart  of  fteel  could  ftand  !  Erin 
fied  over  Lena.     Death  purfued  their  flight. 

We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  Ihield.  We  faw 
his  blood  around.  Silence  darkened  on  every 
hero's  face.  Each  turned  his  back  and  wept. 
The  king  ft  rove  to  hide  his  tears.  His  gray- 
beard  whittled  in  the  wind.  He  bends  his  head 
over  his  fon  :  and  his  words  are  mixed  with 
fighs. 

And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  In  the  midft  of 
thy  courfe?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over 
thee !  He  fees  thy  coming  battles.  He  beholds 
the  battles  which  ought  to  come,  but  they  are 
cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When  fliall  joy  dwell  at 
Selma  ?  When  fhall  the  fong  of  grief  ceafe  on 
Morven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees :  Fingal  fliall 
be  the  lafl:  of  his  race.  The  fame  which  I  have 
received  fliall  pafs  away :  my  age  will  be  without 
friends.  I  fliall  fit  like  a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall  : 
nor  fliall  I  expert  the  return  of  a  fon,  in  the 
midft  of  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes 
of  Morven !  never  more  fliall  Ofcar  rife ! 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal;  dear  was  the 
hero  to  their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and 
the  foes  vanilhed  ;  lie  returned,  in  peace,  amidft 
their  joy.  No  faiher  mourned  his  fon  flain  in 
3'outh  \  no  brother  his  brother  of  love.    They 

fell. 
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fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
was  low !  Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet :  gloomy 
Lucitli  is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the 
chace ;  to  the  bounding  roes  of  the  defart. 

When  Ofcar  beheld  his  friends  around,  his 
white  breaft  rofe  with  a  figh. — The  groans,  he 
faid,  of  my  aged  heroes,  the  howling  of  my ' 
dogs,  the  fudden  burfls  of  the  fong  of  grief, 
have  melted  Ofcar's  foul.  My  foul,  that  never 
melted  before  j  it  was  like  the  fleel  of  my  fwoird, 
— Offian,  carry  me  to  my  hills!  Raife  the  jftones 
of  my  fame.  Place  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my 
fvvord  within  my  narrow  dwelling. — The  tor- 
rent hereafter  may  walh  away  the  earth  of  my 
tomb  :  the  hunter  may  find  the  fleel  and  fay, 
**  This  has  been  Ofcar's  fword." 

And  falleft  thou,  f6n  of  my  fame  !  And  ihali 
I  never  fee  thee,  Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of 
their  fons,  I  fhall  not  hear  of  thee.  The  mofsis 
on  the  flones  of  his  tomb,  and  the  mournful 
wind  is  there.  The  battle  lliall  be  fought  with- 
out him :  he  fhall  not  purfue  the  dark-brown 
hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns  from  battles, 
and  tells  of  other  lands,  he  will  fay,  I  have  feea 

*  Bran  was  one  cf  Fingal's  dogs. — He  was  fo  remarkable  for 
his  fleetnefs,  that  the  poet,  in  a  piece  which  is  not  juft  now  ia 
the  tranflator's  hands,  has  given  him  the  fame  properties  with 
Virgil's  CaiuiJJa. 

a  tomb. 
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a  tomb,  by  the  roaring  ftrcam,  where  a  warrior 
darkly  dwells  :  he  was  llain  by  car-borne  Ofcar, 
the  firfl:  of  mortal  men. — I,  perhaps,  fliall  hear 
him,  and  a  beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my  foul. 

The  night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow, 
and  morning  returned  iii  the  fhadow  of  grief : 
our  chiefs  would  have  flood  like  cold  dropping 
rocks  on  Lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war,  had 
not  the  king  difperfed  his  grief,  and  raifed  his 
mighty  voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new-wakened 
from  dreams,  lift  their  heads  around* 

How  long  fhall  wc  weep  on  Lena;  or  pour 
our  tears  in  Ullin  ?  The  miglity  will  not  return* 
Ofcar  Ihall  not  rife  In  his  ftrength.  The  valiant 
muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on 
his  hills.— Where  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors  ! 
the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ?  They  have  fet 
like  ftars  that  have  llione,  we  only  hear  the 
found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned 
in  their  day,  and  the  terror  of  other  times. 
Thus  fliall  we  pafs,  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of 
our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  we 
may ;  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the 
laft  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head 
in  the  Aveft. 

Ullik,  my  aged  bard!  take  the  fhip  of  the 
king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  weep.     We  ihall  fight  in  Erin 

for 
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for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my 
years  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my 
arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to 
receive  their  gray-haired  fon.  But,  Trenmor ! 
before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  fhall 
rife  :  {o  lliall  my  days  end,  as  my  years  begun, 
in  fame  :  my  life  lliall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to 
other  times. 

Ullin  rais'd  his  white  fails :  the  wind  of  the 
fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves 
towards  Selma's  walls.— I  remained  in  my  grief, 

but  my  words  were  not  heard. The  feall  is 

fpread  on  Lena :  an  hundred  heroes  reared  the 
tomb  of  Cairbar  :  but  no  fong  is  raifed  over  the 
chief;  for  his  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody. 
\Vc  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac !  and  what 
could  we  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of 
an  hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a 
tree.  The  chief  of  Etha  fat  near  the  king,  the 
gray-hair'd  ftrength  of  Ufnoth. 

Old  Althan  *  flood  in  the  midft,  and  told  the 
tale  of  fallen  Cormac.     Althan  the  fon  of  Co- 


•  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  bard  of  Arth 
king  of  Ireland.     After  the  death  of  Arth,  Althan  attended  his 
fon  Cormac,  and  was  prefcnt  at  his  death. — He  had  made  his 
efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of  Cathmor,  and  coming  to " 
fingal,  related,  as  herf,  the  death  of  his  mader  Cormac. 


S  nachar, 
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nachar,  the  friend  of  car-biDrne  Cuchullm  :  he 
dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy  Teniora,  when 
Semo's  fon  fought  with  gmerous  Torlath. — 
The  tale  of  Althan  was  inouir-ful,  and  the  tear 
was  in  his  eye. 

*  The  fetring  fun  w?»s  yHlow  on  Dora  •!•. 
Gray  evening  beg^r  Temora's 
v/oods  fhcok  with  the  L..ai  w  .  unconftant 
v.ind.  A  cloud,  at  length,  gathered  in  the 
weft,  and  a  red  ftar  looked  from  b-hind  its 
edge. — I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone,  and  faw  a 
ghoft  on  the  darkening  air.'  His  ftride  extended 
from  hill  to  hill :  his  l"hield  was  dim  on  his  i:de. 
It  was  the  fon  of  Semo  :  I  knew  the  fadnefs  of 
his  face.     But  he  paiTed  away  in  his  blaft  ;  and 

all  was  dark  around. My  foul  was  fad.     I 

went  to  the  hall  of  lliells.  A  thoufand  lights 
arofe  :  the  hundred  bards  had  ftrung  the  harp. 
Cormac  ftood  in  the  midft,  like  the  morning 
ftnr  X,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eaftern  hill,  and 

its 

*  -Althan  fpeak?. 

t  Doira.  f^e  'uo^y/ja'e  cf  a  tnoutda'ji ;  it  is  here  a  hill  in  the 
neighboiijhood  of  Tfmcra. 

X  ^imUsy  I'M  ocea'ii  per/: /us  Lucifer  uJida^ 
Slu  m  f''e'i:is  ante  alirs  ajirormn  di  igit  iineSf 
Ex:  Jit  ii/acum  ca  'o,  tenebi  afnue  re/olijit. 

s* 
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its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  fhovvers. — The 
fword  of  Artho  "'  was  in  tlie  hand  of  the  king  ; 
and  he  looked  with  joy  on  its  polillied  fiuds : 
thrice  he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he 
fiiled  :  his  yellow  locks  are  fpjead  on  his  fhoul- 
ders  :  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.— I  mourned 
over  the  beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to  fet. 

Altiian  !  he  laid,  with  a  fmile,  hafl:  thou 
beheld  mv  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the 
king,  lurely  his  arm  was  ftrong.  O  that  I  were 
like  liim  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath 
arofe  I  then  would  I  have  met,  like  Cuchullin, 
the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela  !  But  years  may- 
come  on,  O  Althan  !  and  my  arm  be  ftrong.— 
Haft  tliou  heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of 
high  7>mora  ?  He  might  have  returned  with 
his  fame  ;  for  he  promifed  to  return  to-night. 
My  bards  wait  him  w4th  their  fongs,  and  my 
feaft  is  fpread. —  1 

I  HEARD  the  king  in  filencc.  My  tears  be- 
gan to  flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  gray  locks  j 
but  he  perceived  my  grief. 

So  from  the  feas  exerts  his  radiant  head. 
The  ftar,  by  whom  the  lights  of  heav'n  are  led  : 
Shakes  from  his  rofy  locks  the  nearly  dews ; 
Difpels  the  darknejs,  and  the  day  renews. 

Dryden. 
*-Ar;h,  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Cor-r.^c  kin^  of  Ireland. 

S  2  Son 
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Son  of  Conachar!  he  faid,  is  the  king  of 
Tura  low  ?  Why  burfts  thy  figh  in  fccret  ? 
And  why  defcends  the  tear  ?— Comes  the  car- 
borne  Torlath  ?  Or  the  found  of  the  red-haired 

Cairbar  ? Thev  come!-— for  I  fee  thy  grief; 

and  Tm-a's  king  is  low !— Shall  I  not  rufh  to 
battle?— But  I  cannot  lift  the  arms  of  my  fa- 
thers !— O  had  mine  arm  the  ftrength  of  Cu- 
chuUin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly  ;  the  fame  of 
my  fathers  would  be  renewed ;  and  the  adions 
of  other  times ! 

He  took  Ills  bow  of  yew.  Tears  flow  from 
his  fparkling  eyes. — Grief  faddens  around  :  the 
bards  bend  forward  from  their  harps.  Theblaft 
touches  their  firings,  and  the  found  of  woe 
afcends. 

A  VOICE  is  heard  at  a  diftance,  as  of  one  In 
grief  J  it  was  Carril  of  other  times,  who  came 
from  the  dark  Slimora*.— He  told  of  the  death 
of  Cuchullln,  and  of  his  mighty  deeds.  The 
people  were  Icattcred  around  hi^  tomb  :  their 
arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They  had  forgot  the 
battle,  for  the  found  of  his  Ihicld  had  ceafed. 

But  who,  faid  tlie  foft-voiced  Carril,  come 
like  tlie  bounding  roes  ?  their  ftature  is  like  the 


*  SJimora,  a  bill  in  Connaiight,  rear  which   Cuchullin  was 


young 
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young  trees  of  the  plain,  growing  in  a  fhower : 
-—Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks :  but  fcarlefs 

fouls  look  forth  from  their  eyes? Who  but 

the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  the  car-borne  chiefs  of 
Etha  ?  The  people  rife  on  every  fide,  like  the 
i^rength  of  an  half-cxtinguifhcd  fire,  when  the 
winds  come  fuddenly  from  the  dcfart,  on  their 
ruftling  wings.-—  The  found  of  Caithbat's 
fliield  was  heard.  The  heroes  faw  CuchuUin  *, 
in  the  form  of  lovely  Nathos.  So  rolled  his 
fpark. 'n.^  eyes,  and  fuch  were   his   fteps  on  his 

hea Patties  arc  fought  at  Lego  :  the  fword 

of  Nai'  OS  prevails.    Soon  Ihalt  thou  behold  him 

in  thy  halls,  king  of  woody  Temora  ! 

AxD  foon  may  I  behold  him,  O  Carril !  re- 
plied the  returning  joy  of  Cormac.  But  my  foul 
is   fad  for  Cuchullin  ;  his  voice  was  pleafant  in 

mine  car. Often  have  we  moved  on  Dora,  at 

tlie  chace  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  :  his  bow  was 
unerring  on  the  mountains.  —  He  fpoke  of 
mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fa- 
thers J  and  I  felt  the  joy  of  my  breaft. But  fit 

thou,  at  the  feaft,  O  Carril  ^  I  have  often  heard 
thy  voice.  Sing  In  thepraife  of  Cuchullin  j  and 
of  that  mighty  ftranger. 

•  That  is,  they  faw  a  manifefl  llkeneis  between  the  perfon  of 
Nathos  and  Cuchullin. 

S  3  Day 
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Day  rofe  on  Teinora,  with  all  the  beams  of 
the  eaft.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  Ion  of 
old  Gellama  *.— I  behold,  he  faid,  a  dark  cloud 
in  the  dcfart,  king  of  Innis-fail!  a  cloud  it 
feemed  at  firft,  but  now  a  crowd  of  men.  One 
ftrides  before  them  in  his  ftrcngth  ;  and  his  red 
hair  flies  in  the  wind.  His  Ihield  glitters  to  the 
beam  of  the  eaft.     His  fpear  is  in  his  liand. 

Call  him  to  the  feaft  of  Temora,  replied  the 
king  of  Erin.  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of  Gran- 
gers, fon  of  the  generous  Gellama  !— Perhaps  it 
is  the  chief  of  Elha,  coming  in  the  found  of  his 
renown. — Hail,  mighty  ftranger,  art  thou  of 
the  friends  of  Cormac  ?— But  Carril,  he  is  dark, 
and  unlovely  ;  and  he  draws  his  fword.  Is  that 
the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of  old? 
•     It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  faid  Carril,  but 

the  chief  of  Atha. Why  comefl  thou  in  thy 

arms  to  Temora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow  ? 
Let  not  thy  fword  rife  againft  Cormac  !  Wliithcr 
doft  thou  turn  thy  fpeed  ? 

He  palTed  on  in  his  darknefs,  and  feized  the 
hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  forefaw  his  death, 
and  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe.— Retire,  thou 
gloomy  chief  of  Atha  :  Nathos  comes  with  bat- 
tle.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his 

*  Geal-lamha,  ik'biie-ka':cieJ. 

arm 
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arm  Is  weak.— The  iVord  entered  Cormac's 
fide  :  he  fell  hi  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His  fair 
hair  Is  In  the  duft.  His  blood  Is  fmoakuig 
round. 

And  art  tliou  fillen  In  thy  hall?,  I  fald  *,  O 
fon  of  noble  Artho  ?  The  Ihieldof  Cuchuliin  was 
not  near.  Nor  the  fpear  of  thy  father.  Mourn- 
ful are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of 

the    people    is   low  ! Blefi:   be  thy  foul,    O 

Cormac !  thou  art  fnatchcd  from  the  midft  of 
thy  courfe. 

My  words  came  to  the  cars  of  Calrbar,  and 
he  clofed  us  f  In  the  midft  of  darknefs.  He 
feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  J : 
though  his  foul  was  dark.  Three  days  we 
pined  alone  :  on  the  fourth,  the  noble  Cathmor 
came.— He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave ;  he 
turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Calrbar. 

Chief  of  Atha!  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou 
pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  tiie 
defart  ;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.— But  cliou 
art  the  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight 

thy  battles. But  Cathmor's  foul  Is  not  like 

thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war!  The  light  of 

*  Althan  fpeaks. 

t  That  is,  himfclf  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 
X  The  pcrfons  of  the  bards  were  fo  facred,  that  even  he,  who 
had  juft  murdered  his  fovereign,  feared  to  kill  ihem. 

S  4  my 
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my  bofom  is  ftained  with  thy  deeds :  the  bards 
will  not  fing  of  my  renown.  They  may  fay, 
"  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fought  for 
"  gloomy  Cairbar."  They  will  pafs  over  my 
tomb  in  filence,  and  my  fame  fhall  not  be 
heard.— Cairbar  !  loofe  the  bards  :  they  are  the 
fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fhall  be  heard 
in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Temora  have 
failed. 

W.E  came  forth  at  the  words  of  tlie  chief.  We 
faw  him  in  his  ftrength.  He  was  like  thy 
youth,  O  Fingal,  when  thou  firft  didft  lift  the 
fpear.— His  face  was  like  the  funny  field  when  it 
is  bright  :  no  darknefs  moved  over  his  brow. 
But  he  came  with  his  thoufands  to  Ullin ;  to  aid 
the  red-haired  Cairbar  :  and  now  he  comes  to 
revenge  his  death,  O  king  of  woody  Mor- 
vcn. 

Am:)  let  him  come,  replied  the  king;  I  love 
a  foe  like  Cathmor.     His  foul  is  great :  his  arm 

is  ftrong,  and  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. 

But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers 
round  the  marlhy  lake:  it  never  rifes  on  the 
green  hill,  left  the  winds  meet  it  there  :  its 
dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  and  it  fends  forth  the 
dart  of  death. 

UsNOTH  !  thou  haft  heard  the  fameof  Etha's 
car-borne  cliicfs. — Our  young  heroes,  O  war- 
rior. 
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rior,  are  like  tlie  renown  of  our  fathers.-— 
They  fight  in  youth,  and  they  fall:  their  names 
are  in  tlie  fong.— -But  we  are  old,  O  Ufnoth,  let 
us  not  fall  like  aged  oaks ;  which  the  blaft  over- 
turns In  fecret.  The  hunter  came  paft,  and 
faw  them  lying  gray  acrofs  a  ftream.  How  have 
tlicfe  fallen,  he  faid,  and  whiftling  palTed  along. 

Raise  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven, 
that  our  fouls  may  forget  the  paft.— The  red 
ftars  look  on  us  from  the  clouds,  and  filently  de- 
fcend.  Soon  fhall  the  gray  beam  of  the  morn- 
ing rife,  and  fhew  us  the  foes  of  Cormac. 
Fillan !  take  the  fpear  of  the  king;  go  to  Mora's 
dark-brown  fide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over  the 
heath,  like  flames  of  fire.  Obfcrve  the  foes  of 
Fingal,  and  the  courfc  of  generous  Cathmor. 
I  hear  a  diflant  found,  like  the  falling  of  rocks 

in  the  defart. But  ftrlke  thou  thy  fhield,  at 

times,  that  they  may  not  come  through  night, 
and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe.— I  begin  to  be 
alone,  my  fon,  and  I  dread  the  fall  of  my  re- 
nown. 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofc.  The  king 
leaned  on  the  Ihicld  of  Trcnmor.— Sleep  de- 
fccnded  on  his  eyes,  and  his  future  battles  rofe 
in  his  dreams.  The  hoft  are  fleeping  around. 
Dark-haired  FUlan  obferved  the  foe.     His  fleps 

are 
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are  on   a   diftant  hill:  we  hear,  at  tunes,  his 
clanging  fhicld. 

One  of  the  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  lately  publifhed, 
gives  a  diiFerent  account  of  the  death  of  Of;ar,  the  fon  of  Of- 
■£an.  The  tranflator,  though  he  well  knew  the  more  probable 
tradition  concerning  that  hero,  was  unwilling  to  rejeft  a  poem> 
which,  if  not  really  of  Ofllan's  compofition,  has  much  of  his 
'manner,  and  concife  turn  of  expreffion.  A  more  correft  copy 
of  that  fragment,  which  has  Cnce  come  to  the  tranflatr's  hands* 
has  enabled  him  to  corred  the  millake,  into  which  a  fimilari'y 
of  names  had  led  thofe  who  handed  down  the  poem  by  tradition. 
' — The  heroes  of  the  piece  are  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Caruth,  and 
JDermid  the  fon  of  Diaran.  Offian,  or  perhaps  his  imitator, 
opens  the  poem  with  a  lamentation  for  Ofcar,  and  afterwards, 
"by  an  eafy  tranfition,  relates  the  ftory  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Ca- 
•TUth,  who  feems  to  have  bore  the  fame  chaiafler,  as  well  as 
name,  with  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Oflian.  Though  the  tranflator 
thinks  he  has  good  reafon  to  rejcft  the  fragment  as  the  compofi- 
tion of  Ofiian  ;  yet  as  it  is,  after  all,  ilfil  fomewhat  doubtful 
whether  it  is  or  not,  he  has  here  fubjoined  it. 

J'tT  THY  opened  thou  afrefh  the  fpring  of  my  grief,  O  fon  of 

'  ^'    Alpin,.  inquiring  how  Ofcar  fell?  My  eyes  are  blind  with 

tears ;  but  memory  beams  on  my  heart.     How  can  I  relate  the 

■  mournful  death  of  the  head  of  the  people !  Chief  of  the  warriors, 
.Ofcar,  my  fon,  fhall  I  fee  thee  no  more ! 

He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a  florm  ;  as  the  fun  from  the  midft  of 
his  cour'"^,  when  clouds  rife  from  the  walle  of  the  waves,  when 
the  blacknefs  of  the  ftorm  in  wraps  the  rocks  of  Ardannider.     I, 

■  like  an  ancient  oak  on  N^orven,  I  moulder  alone  in  my  place. 
The  blaft  hath  lopped  my  branches  away;  and  I  tremble  at  the 

'wings  of  the  north.     Chief  of  the  warriors,  Ofcar,  "my  fon  • 
■.fliall  I  fee  thee  no  more  ! 

But,  fon  of  Alpin,  the  hero  fell  not  harmlefs  as  the  grafs  of 
the  field  ;  the  blood  of  the  mighty  was  on  his  fword,  and  he 
travelled  with  death  through  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  But  Of- 
car, thou  fon  of  Caruth,  thou  hafi  fallen  low !  No  enemy  fell 

by 
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by  thy  oaad.  Thy  fpear  was  flained  with  the  blood  of  thy 
friend. 

Dermid  aqd  Ofcar  were  one :  They  reaped  the  battle  toge- 
ther. Their  friendlTiip  was  llrong  as  their  fteel ;  and  death 
walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They  came  on  the  foe  lilce 
two  rocks  falling  from  the  brows  of  Ardven.  Their  fworus  were 
liained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant:  warriors  fainted  at  their 
names.  Who  was  equal  to  Ofcar,  but  Dermid?  and  who  tQ 
Dermid,'  but  Ofcar  ? 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field  ;  Dargo  who  never 
fled  in  war.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  the  morn  ;  mild  as  the 
beam  of  night.  Her  eyes,  like  two  ftars  in  a  fhower :  her 
breath,  the  gale  of  fpring  :  her  breafts,  as  the  new-fallen  fnow 
floating  on  the  moving  heath.  The  warriors  faw  her,  and 
loved;  their  fouls  were  fixed  on  the  maid.  Each  loved  her  as 
his  fame;  each  mufl  poflefs  her  or  die.  But  her  foul  was  fixed 
on  Ofcar  ;  the  fon  of  Caruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She 
forgot  the  blood  of  her  father ;  and  loved  the  hand  that  flew 
him. 

Son  of  Caruth,  faid  Dermid,  I  love;  O  Ofcar,  I  love  this 
maid.  But  her  foul  cleaveth  unto  thee ;  and  nothing  can  heal 
Dermid.  Here,  pierce  this  bofom,  Ofcar;  relieve  me,  my 
friend,  with  thy  fword. 

My  fword,  fon  of  Diaran,  fliall  never  be  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  Dermid. 

Who  then  is  worthy  to  flay  me,  O  Ofcar  fon  of  Caruth  ?  Let 
not  my  life  pafs  av>ay  unknown.  Let  none  but  Ofcar  flay  me. 
Send  me  with  honour  to  the  grave,  and  let  my  death  be  re- 
nowned. 

Dermid,  make  ufe  of  thy  fword  ;  fon  of  Diaran,  wield  thy 
fteel.  Would  that  I  fell  with  thee !  that  my  death  came  from 
the  hand  of  Dermid  ! 

They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  mountain,  by  the  fireams  of 
Branno.  Blood  tinged  the  running  water,  and  curdled  round 
the  moflj'  ftones.  The  llately  Dermicl  fell;  he  fell,  and  finiled 
in  death. 

And  falleU  thou,  fon  of  Diaran,  falleil  thou  by  Ofcar's  hard  ! 

Dermid  who  never  yielded  in  war,  thus  do  I  fee  thee  fall ! 

He 
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He  went,  and  returned  to  the  maid  of  his  love ;  he  returned* 
but  (he  perceived  his  grief. 

Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Caruth?  what  Ihades  thy  mighty 
foul  ? 

Though  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O  maid,  I  have  loft  my 
fame.  Fixed  on  a  tree  by  the  brook  of  the  hill,  is  the  fhield  of 
the  valiant  Gormur,  whom  I  flew  in  battle.  I  have  wafted  the 
day  in  vain,  nor  could  my  arrow  pierce  it. 

Let  me  try,  fon  of  Caruth,  the  fkill  of  Dargo's  daughter. 
My  hands  were  taught  the  bow  :  my  father  delighted  in  my 
fciU. 

She  went.  He  flood  behind  the  fhield.  Her  arrow  flew,  and 
pierced  his  breaft. 

Blefled  be  that  hand  of  fnow ;  and  blefled  that  bow  of  yew  I 
Who  but  the  daughter  of  Dargo  was  worthy  to  flay  the  fon  of 
Caruth  ?  Lay  me  in  the  earth,  my  fair  one  ;  lay  me  by  the  fide 
of  Dermid. 

Ofcarl  the  maid  replied,  I  have  the  foul  of  the  mighty 
Dargo.     Well  pleafed  I  can  meet  death.     My  forrow  I  can 

end. She  pierced  her  white  bofom  with  the  fteel.     She  fell ; 

flie  trembled  j  and  died. 

By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid  ;  a  birch's  un- 
equal fliade  covers  their  tomb.  Often  on  their  green  earthen 
tombs  the  branchy  fons  of  the  mountain  feed,  when  mid-day  is 
all  in  flames,  and  filertce  over  all  the  hills. 
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CARRIC-THURA 
A      POEM*. 


HAST  t  ^^0^  left  thy  blue  courfe   In 
heaven,  golden-haired  fon  of  the  iky  ! 
The  weft  has  opened  its  gates ;  the  bed  of  thy 

*  Fingal,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  made 
into  the  Roman  province,  refolved  to  vifit  Cathulla  king  of 
Inis-tore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  whofe  flory  is  related,  at 
large,  in  the  dramatic  poem,  publilhed  in  this  colleftion.  Upon 
his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  of  Cathulla,  he 
obferved  a  flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  fignal 
ofdiftrefs.  The  wind  drove  him  into  a  bay,  at  fome  diftance 
from  Carric-thura,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  on  the 
fhore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of  Frothal  king  of  Sort 
who  had  befieged  Cathulla  in  his  palace  of  Carric-thura,  and  took 
Frothal  himfelf  prifoncr,  after  he  had  engaged  him  in  a  fingle 
combat.  The  deliverance  of  Carric-thura  is  the  fubjeft  of  the 
poem,  but  feveral  other  epifodes  are  interwoven  with  it.  It  ap- 
pears from  tradition,  that  this  poem  was  addreffed  to  a  Culdee, 
or  one  of  thcfirft  Chriftian  miflionaries,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the 
Spirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia, 
was  introduced  by  Ofllan  in  oppofition  to  the  Culdee's  do£lrine> 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  lets  us  into  Oflian's  notions  of  a  fuperior  be- 
ing ;  and  fhews  that  he  was  not  addi£led  to  the  fuperftition  which 
prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  the  introdutlion  of  Chrifti- 
anity. 

f  The  fong  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is  in  a  lyric 
meafure.  It  was  ufual  with  Fingal,  when  he  returned  from  his 
expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  finging  before  him.  This  fpecics 
of  triumph  is  called,  by  Offian,  t\\c  fong  of  viBeryt 

repofc 
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repofe  is  there.  The  waves  come  to  behold  thy 
beauty  :  they  lift  their  trembling  heads :  they  fee 
thee  lovely  in  thy  fleep;  but  they  fhrink  away 
with  fear.     Reft,  in  thy  Ihadowy  cave,  O  fun ! 

and  let  thy  return  be  in  joy. But  let  a  thou- 

fand  lights  arife  to  the  found  of  the  harps  of 
Selma :  let  the  beam  fpread  in  the  hall,  the  king 
bf  fhells  h  returned  !  The  ftrife  of  Crona  *  is 
paft,  like  founds  that  are  no  more  :  raife  the 
fong,  O  bards,  the  king  is  returned  with  his 
fame  1 

Such  v/as  the  fong  of  Ullin,  v/hen  Fingal  re- 
turned from  battle:  when  he  returned  in  the 
fair  blulhing  of  youth;  with  all -his  heavy  locks. 
His  blue  arms  were  on  the  hero ;  like  a  gray 
cloud  on  the  fun,  when  he  moves  in  his  robes  of 
mift,  and  fliews  but  half  his  beams.  His  heroes 
follow  the  king  :  the  feaft  of  lliells  is  fpread. 
Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  fong  to 
rife. 

VoicFs  of  echoing  Cona  !  he  faid,  O  bards  of 
other  times !  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls  the  blue  hofls 
of  our  fathers  rife !  ftrike  the  harp  in  my  hall ; 
and  let  Fingal  hear  the  fong.     Pleafant  is  the  joy 

*  Offian  has  celebrated  the  /^n'fe  i^f  Crona,  in  a  particular 
poem.  1  his  poem  is  connefted  with  it,  but  it  was  impoflible 
for  the  tranflator  to  procure  that  part  which  relates  to  Crona, 
wijh  any  degree  of  purity. 

of 
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of  grief!  it  Is  like  the  fliower  of  fpring,  when  It 
foftens  the  brancli  of  tlie  oak,  and  the  young 
leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards,  to- 
morrow we  lift  the  fail.  My  blue  courfe  i$ 
through  the  ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  walls ;  the 
moffy  walls  of  Sarno,  where  Comala  dwelt. 
There  the  noble  Cathulla  fpreads  the  feaft  of 
fhells.  The  boars  of  his  woods  are  many,  and 
the  found  of  the  chace  lliall  arlfe. 

Cronnan*,  fon  of  fong!  faid  Ullin,  Mi- 
nona,  graceful  at  the  harp!  raife  the  fong  of 
Shilric,  to  pleafe  the  king  of  Morven.  Let 
Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like  the  fhowery 
bow,  when  its  lliews  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake, 
and  the  fetting  fun  is  bright.  And  llie  comes, 
O  Fingal !  her  vcice  is  foft  but  fad. 

ViXVELA. 

My  love  Is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  purfues  the 
flying  deer.  His  gray  dogs  are  panting  around 
him  J  his  bow~flring  founds  in  the  wind.  Doft 
thou  reft  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the 
noife  of  the  mountain-ftream  ?  the   ruflies   arc 


*  One  (hould  think  that  the  parts  of  Shilric  and  Vinveia 
were  reprefented  by  Cronnan  and  Minona,  whofe  very  names 
denote  that  they  were  fingers,  who  performed  in  public.  Cron- 
nan fignifies  ^  mournful  found ;  Minona,  or  k'iii-'onn, //?  «/>. 
All  the  dramatic  poems  of  Offian  appear  to  have  been  prefented 
before  Fingal,  upon  folemn  occafions, 

noddlno: 
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nodding  with  the  wind,  the  mift  is  flying  over 
the  liill.  I  will  approach  my  love  unperceived, 
and  fee  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee 
firfl:  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  *  ;  thou  wert  re- 
turning tall  from  the  chace;  the  faireft  among 
thy  friends. 

Shilric. 

What  voice  is  that  I  hear?  that  voice  like 
the  fummer-wind.— I  fit  not  by  the  nodding 
rulhcs;  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar, 
Vinvcla  -f ,  afar  1  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  My 
dogs  attend  me  no  more.  No  more  I  tread  tlie 
hill.  No  more  from  on  high  I  fee  thee,  fair- 
moving  by  the  fiream  of  the  plain ;  bright  as 
the  bow  of  heaven ;  as  the  moon  on  the  weftern 
■wave. 

ViNVELA. 

Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric!  and  I  am 
alone  on  the  hill.  The  deer  are  {cen  on  the 
brow  J  void  of  fear  they  graze  along.     No  more 

•  Bran,  or  Branno,  fignifies  a  mountain-Jlream:  it  is  here 
fome  river  known  by  that  nanie,  in  the  days  of  Offian.  There 
are  feveral  fmall  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ftill  retaining  the 
name  of  Bran  ;  in  particular  one  which  falls  into  the  Tay  at 
Dunkeld. 

f-  Bhin-bheul,  a  nvoman  nvith  a  melodious  'voice.  Bh  in  the 
Galic  Language  has  the  fame  found  with  the  -v  in  Englilh. 

6  they 
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they  dread  the  wind  ;  no  more  the  ruftllng  tree. 
I'he  hunter  is  far  removed ;  he  Is  in  the  field  of 
graves.  Strangers !  fons  of  the  waves !  fpare  my 
lovely  Shilric. 

Shilric, 

If  fall  I  muft  in  the  field,  ralfe  high  mj 
grave,  Vinvela.  Gray  ftones  and  heaped-up 
earth,  fhall  mark  me  to  future  times.  When  the 
liuntcr  ihall  fit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  his 
fooci  at  noon,  "  Some  warrior  refts  here,"  he 
will  fay  ;  and  my  fame  Ihall  Hve  in  his  praife. 
Remember  me,  Yinvela,  when  low  on  earth  I 
lie! 

VinVeLa. 

Yes  ! — I  will  remember  thee — Indeed  my 
Shilric  will  fall.  V\'hat  ihall  1  do,  my  love  I 
when  thou  art  gone  for  ever?  Through  thefe 
hills  I  will  go  at  noon :  I  will  go  through  th^ 
iilent  heath.  There  I  will  fee  the  place  of  thy 
-reft,  returning  from  the  chace.  Indeed,  my 
Shilric  will  fall ;  but  I  will  remember  him. 

And  I  rememb^T  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of 
woody  Morveii ;  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his 
rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I 
met  him,  cue  day,  on  the  hill  5  his  cheek  was 
pale  5  his  brow  was  dark.  The  figh  was  fre- 
quent in  his  brcaft :  his  flcps  were  towards  the 
T  defart. 
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defart.     But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my 
chiefs,   when   the  founds   of  my  ftiields   arlfe. 
Dwells  he  in  the  narrow  houfe  *,  the  chief  of 
high  Carmora  ?  •f' 

Cronnan!  faid  Ullin  of  other  times,  raife 
the  fong  of  Shilric  j  when  he  returned  to  his 
hills,  and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on 
her  gray  mofly  ftone  j  he  thought  Vinvela 
lived.  He  faw  her  fair-moving  X  on  the  plain  : 
but  the  bright  form  lafted  not :  the  fun-beam 
fled  from  the  field,  and  fhe  was  fecn  no  more. 
Hear  the  fong  of  Shilric,  it  is  foft  but  fad. 

I  SIT  by  the  moffy  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling  above 
me.  Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The  lake 
is  troubled  below.  The  deer  defcend  from  the 
hill.  No  hunter  at  a  diftance  is  feen  ;  no  whitt- 
ling cow-herd  is  nigh.  It  is  mid-day  :  but  all  is 
lilent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didft  thou 
but  appear,  O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the 
heath!  thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  behind 
thee;  thy  bofom  heaving  on  the  fight;  thine 

*  The  grave. 

•f  Carn-mor,  iigb  rocky  hill. 

X  The  diftinflion,  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  between 
good  and  bad  fpirits,  was,  that  the  former  appeared  fometimes 
in  the  day-time  in  lonely  unfrequented  places,  but  the  latter  fel- 
dom  but  by  night,  and  always  in  a  difmal  gloomy  fcene. 

eyes 
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eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,  whom  the  mift 
of  the  hill  had  concealed  !  Thee  I  would  com- 
fort, my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's 
houfe. 

But  is  it  fhe  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam 
of  light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  au- 
tumn, as  the  fun  in  a  fummer-ftorm,  comeft 
thou,  lovely  maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains 

to  me  ? She  fpeaks :  but  how  weak  her  voice ! 

like  the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  pool. 

Ret UR NEST  thou  fafe  from  the  war?  Where 
are  thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy 
death  on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned  thee, 
Shilrlc  1 

Yes,  my  fair,  I  return  ;  but  I  alone  of  my 
race.  Thou  ihalt  fee  them  no  more :  their 
graves  I  ralfed  on  the  plain.  But  why  art  thou 
on  the  deferthill?  Why  on  the  heath,  alone? 

Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  winter- 
houfe.  With  grief  for  thee  I  expired.  Shilric^ 
I  am  pale  in  the  tomb. 

She  fleets,  Ihe  fails  away^  as  gray  mift  before 
the  wind! — and,  wilt  thou  not  ftay,  my  love  ? 
Stay  and  behold  my  tears  ?  fair  thou  appeareft, 
Vinvela  !  fair  thou  waft,  when  alive  ! 

By  the  mofly  fountain  I  will  fit ;  on  the  top 

of  the  hill  of  winds.     When  mid-day   Is  iilent 

around,  converfe,  O  my  love,  with  me !  come 

T  2  on 
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on  the  wings  of  the  gale !  on  the  blaft  of  the 
mountahi,  come !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as 
thou  palTeft,  when  mid-day  is  filent  around. 

Such  v/as  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night 
of  Sehna's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft  ; 
the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his 
fails  to  rife,  and  the  winds  come  ruftling  from 
tlieir  hills.  Inis-tore  rofc  to  fight,  and  Carric- 
thura's  moffy  towers,  put  the  fign  of  diftrcfs 
was  on  their  top :  the  green  flame  edged  with 
fmoke.  The  king  of  Morven  ftruck  his  breaft: 
he  aflumed,  at  once,  liis  fpear.  His  darkened 
brow  bends  forward  to  the  coaft;  he  looks  back 
to  the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  difordered  oD 
his  back.     The  filence  of  the  king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  fea;  Rotha's  bay 
received  the  ihip.  A  rock  bends  along  the 
coaft  with  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is 
the  circle  *  of  Loda,  and  the  mofTy  ftone  of 
power.  A  narrow  plain  fpreads  beneatli,  co- 
hered with  giafs  and  aged  trees,  which  the  mid- 
niglit  winds,  in  their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the 
fliaggy  rock.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  flream  is 
there  ;  and  the  lonely  blaft  of  ocean  purfues  the 
thiflle's  beard. 

*  Tht  circle  cfLoda  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  place  of  worfliip  among 
^e  Scandinavians,  as  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  thought  to  be  the 
/»nje  with  their  god  Odin. 

■   Ths 
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The  flame  of  three  oaks  arofe:  the  feaft  is 
fpread  around :  but  the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad, 
for  Carric-thura's  battling  chief.  Hie  v/an, 
cold  moon  rofe,  in  tlie  caii.  Sleep  defcended 
on  the  youths;  Their  blue  helmets  glitter  to  the 
beam ;  the  fading  fire  decays.  But  fleep  did 
not  reft  on  the  king:  he  rofe  in  the  midft  cf  his 
arms,  and  flowly  afcended  the  hill  to  behold  the 
flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant;  the  moon  hid 
her  red  face  in  the  caft.  A  blaft  came  from  the 
mountain,  and  bore,  on  its  wings,  the  fpirit  of 
Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors"*, 
and  he  fhook  his  dufky  fpear.— His  eyes  appear 
like  flames  in  his  dark  face;  and  his  voice  is 
like  diftant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  with  the 
fpear  of  his  ftrength,  and  raifcd  his  voice  on 
high. 

Son  of  night,  retire:  call  thy  winds  and  fly! 
Why  doft  thou  come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy 
fliadowy  arms?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  dif- 
mal  fpirit  of  Loda  r  Weak  is  thy  lliield  of 
clouds :  feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  fword.  The 
blaft  rolls  them  together ;  and  thou  thyfelf  doft 
vanilh.  Fly  from  my  prefence  fon  of  night! 
call  thy  winds  and  fly  I 

*  He  is  defcribed,  in  a  fimile,  in  the  poem  concerniJ^g  the 
death  of  Cuchullia. 

T  3  Do^r 
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Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied 
the  hollow  voice  ?  The  people  bend  before  me. 
1  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  valiant.  I  look 
on  the  nations  and  they  vanifh:  my  noftrils  pour 
the  blaft  of  death.  I  cor/iC  *  abroad  on  the 
winds :  the  tempefts  are  bc.ore  my  face.  Eut 
my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds,  the 
fields  of  my  reft  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  then  in  thy  calm  field,  faid  Fingal, 
and  let  Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my  fteps 
afcend,  from  my  hills,  into  thy  peaceful  plains? 
Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  fpear,  on  thy  cloud, 
fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Why  then  doft  thou 
frown  on  Fingal?  or  Ihake  thine  airy  fpear? 
But  thou  frowneft  in  vain :  I  never  fled  from 
mighty  men.  And  fhall  the  fons  of  the  wind 
frighten  the  king  of  Morven  ?  I\o  :  he  knows 
the  weaknefs  of  their  arms. 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form:  receive 
the  wind  and  ily.  Ih^  biafts  are  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand :  the  courfe  of  the  f;.orm  is  mine. 
The  king  of  Sora  is  my  fon,  lie  bends  at  the 
ftone  of  ray  power.  liis  batde  is  around  Carric- 
thura  i  and  he  will  prevail.  Fly  to  thy  land, 
fon  of  Comhal,  or  feci  my  flaming  wrath. 

*  There  h  a  great  rcfemblance  between  tlie  terrors  of  this 
mock  divinity,  and  thofe  of  the  true  God,  as  they  are  dcfcribed 
in  the  i8ih  Ffalm. 

He 
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He  lifted  high  his  iliadowy  fpear ;  and  bent 
forward  his  terrible  height.  But  the  king,  ad- 
vancing, drew  his  fword  ;  the  blade  of  dark- 
brown  Luno  *.  Tlie  gleaming  path  of  the  ftcel 
winds  through  the  gloomy  ghoft.  The  form 
fell  fliapelefs  into  air,  like  a  column  of  fmoke, 
which  the  flaff  of  the  boy  difturbs,  as  it  rifes 
from  the  half-extinguilhed  furnace. 

The  fpirit  of  Loda  fhricked,  as,  rolled  into 
himfelf,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniftore  lliook  at 
tlie  found.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep  : 
they  flopped,  in  their  courfe,  with  fear :  the 
companions  of  Fingal  ftarted,  at  once ;  and 
took  their  heavy  fpears.  They  miffed  the  king  : 
they  rofe  with  rage  ;  all  their  arms  rcfound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eaft.  The  king 
returned  in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of 
his  youthswas  great;  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea 
from  a  ftorm.  Ullin  raifcd  the  fong  of  glad- 
nefs.  The  hills  of  Iniftore  rejoiced.  The  flame 
of  the  oak  arofe ;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are 
told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  battling  king,  fits  in  fad- 
nefs  beneath  a  tree.  The  hoft  fpreads  around 
Carric-thura.     He  looks  towards  the  walls  witli 


*  The  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Lan,  or  Luno,  a 
fmicli  of  Lochlin. 
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rage.     He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who, 

once,    overcame   the  king    in   war. When 

Annlr  reigned  *  in  Sora,  the  father  of  car-borne 
Frorhui,  s.  blafl  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  carried 
Frothal  to  Iniftore.  Three  days  he  feafted  in 
Same's  halls,  and  faw  the  flow  rolling  eyes  of 
Coinala.  He  loved  her,  in  the  rage  of  youth, 
and  rulhed  to  feize  the  white-armed  maid.  Ca- 
thulla  met  the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rofe. 
Frothal  is  bound  in  the  hall :  three  days  he 
pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fent  him  to 
his  iliip,  and  he  returned  to  his  land.  But 
wrath  darkened  in  his  foul  againft  the  noble  Ca- 
thulla.  When  Annir's  ftone  -f  of  fame  arofe, 
Frothal  came  in  his  firength.  The  batde  burned 
round  Carric-thura,  and  Sarno's  moffy  walls. 

Morning  rofe  on  Iniflore.  Frothal  ftruck 
his  dark-brown  fliield.  His  chiefs  ftarted  at  the 
found  ;  they  flood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  fea.  I'hey  faw  Fingal  coming  in  his 
ftrength  ;  and  firfi  the  noble  Thubar  fpoke. 

Who  comes  like  the  flag  of  the  mountain, 
with  all  his  herd  behind  him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a 

*  Annlr  was  alfo  the  father  of  Erragon,  wlio  was  killed  after 
Ae  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  Erragon  is  the 
fubjed  of  the  battle  of  Lcra,  a  poem  in  this  colleftion. 

t  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Anrir.  To  eretfl  the  ftone  of 
one's  faniC,  was,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  the  perfon  was 


dead. 
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foe;  I  fee  his  forward  fpcar.  Perhaps  It  Is  the 
king  of  Morvcn,  Flngal  the  firft  of  men.  His 
a(fi:ions  are  well  known  on  Gormal  ;  the  blood 
of  his  foes  Is  in  Starno's  halls.  Shall  I  afk  the 
peace  *  of  kings  ?  He  is  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven. 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Frothal,  fliall  my 
days  begin  In  darknefs  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  1 
have  conquered  In  battle,  chief  of  ftrcamy 
Tora  ?  The  people  would  fay  in  Sora,  Frothal 
flew  forth  like  a  meteor;  but  the  dark  cloud 
met  it,-  and  it  is  no  more.  No  :  Thubar,  I  will 
never  yield  -,  my  fame  fhall  furround  me  like 
light.  No  :  I  will  never  yield,  king  of  ftreamy 
Tora. 

He  went  forth  v.ith  the  ftream  of  liIs  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock  :  Flngal  flood  unmoved, 
broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did 
they  roll  in  fafcty  ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  pur- 
fued  their  flight.  The  field  is  covered  with  he- 
roes.    A  rifing  hill  preferved  the  flying  hofl:. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his 
bofom  rofe.     He  bent  his  eyes  to   the  ground, 

and  called  the  noble  Thubar.. Thubar !  my 

people  fled.  My  fame  has  ccafed  to  rife.  I 
will   fight   the   king;  I  feel  my  burning  foul. 

*  Honourable  terms  of  pesce. 

Ser.d 
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Send  a  bard  to  demand  tlie  combat.  Speak  not 
agalnft  Frothal's  woi-ds.---But,  Thubar  !  I  love 
a  maid ;  Ihe  dwells  by  Thano's  flrcani,  the 
white-bofomed  daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with 
the  foftly-roUing  eyes.  She  feared  the  daughter  * 
of  Iniftore,  and  her  foft  fighs  rofe,  at  my  de- 
parture. Tell  to  Utha  that  I  am  low ;  but  that 
my  foul  delighted  in  her. 

Such  were  his  words,  rcfolved  to  fight.  But 
the  foft  figh  of  Utha  was  near.  She  had  followed 
her  hero  over  the  fea,  in  the  armour  of  a  man. 
She  rolled  her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret,  from 
beneath  a  glittering  helmet.  But  now  fhe  faw 
the  bard  as  he  went,  and  the  fpear  fell  thrice 
from  her  hand.  Her  loofe  hair  flew  on  the 
wind.  Her  white  breaft  rofc,  with  fighs.  She 
lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  king  j  fhc  would  fpeak, 
but  thrice  llie  failed. 

FiNGAL  heard  the  words  of  the  bard;  he 
came  In  the  ftrcngth  of  fteel.  They  mixed  their 
deathful  fpcars,  and  raifed  the  gleam  of  tlieir 
fwords.  But  the  ftccl  of  Fingal  defcended  and 
cut  Frothal's  fhield  in  twain.  His  fair  fide  is 
expofed  ;  half  bent  he  forefees  his  death. 

•  Ey  the  daughter  of  Irifiore,  Frothal  means  Comala,  of 
whofe  death  Utha  probablj,  had  not  heard ;  confequently  fhe 
feared  that  the  former  pafllon  of  Frothal  for  Comala  might 
return. 

2  Darkness 
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Darkness  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The 
tear  rolled  down  her  cheek.  She  rufhed  to  cover 
the  chief  with  her  fhield  ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met 
her  fleps.  She  fell  on  her  arm  of  fnow ;  her 
Ihield,  her  helmet  fiew  wide.  Her  white  bofom 
heaved  to  the  fight  j  her  dark-brown  hair  is 
Ipread  on  earth. 

FiNGAL  pitied  the  white-armed  maid:  he 
flayed  the  uplifted  fword.  The  tciir  was  in  the 
eye  of  the  king,  as,  bending  forward,  he  fpoke. 
King  of  flrcamy  Sora  !  fear  not  the  fword  of 
Fingal.  It  was  never  ftaincd  with  the  blood  of 
the  vanquill:ied  3  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe. 
Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  waters  of 
Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why 
fhouldefl  thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  ftreamy 
Sora  ? 

Frothau  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and 
faw  the  rifmg  maid  :  they  *  flood  in  filence,  in 
their  beauty  :  like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain, 
when  the  Ihower  of  fpring  is  on  their  leaves,  and 
the  loud  winds  are  laid. 

Daughter  of  Herman,  faid  Frothal,  didft 
thou  come  from  Tora's  ftreams ;  didfl  tliou 
come,  in  thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior 
low  ?  But  he  was  low  before  the  mighty,  maid 

*  Trothal  and  Utha. 

of 
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of  the  flow-rolling  eye  !  The  feeble  did  not 
overcome  tlie  fon  of  car-borne  Annir.  Terrible 
art  thou,  O  king  of  Morvcn !  in  battles  of  the 
fpear.  But,  in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  fun, 
when  he  looks  through  a  filent  lliower :  the 
flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before  him  ;  and  the 
gales  iTiake  their  ruftling  wings.  O  that  thou 
wert  in  Sora  I  that  my  feafi:  wTre  fpread  ! — The 
future  kings  of  .Sora  would  fee  thy  arms  and  re- 
joice. They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their 
fathers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal. 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of 
Sora's  race  Ihall  be  heard.— When  chiefs  are 
ftrong  in  battle,  then  does  the  fong  arife !  But  if 
their  fwords  are  ftretched  over  the  feeble  :  if  the 
blood  of  the  weak  has  ftained  their  arms ;  the 
bard  fliall  forget  them  in  the  fong,  and  their 
tombs  fliall  not  be  known.  The  flranger  Iball 
come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  hcaped- 
up  earth.  An  half-worn  fword  lliall  rife  before 
him  ;  and  bending  above  it,  he  will  fay,  "  Thefc 
**  are  the  arms  of  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names 

*'  are  not  in  fong."- Come  thou,  O  Frothal, 

to  the  feaft  of  Iniftore  ;  let  the  maid  of  thy 
love  be  there;  and  our  faces  will  brighten  with 
joy. 

Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  fieps 
of  his  might.     The  gates  of  Carric-thura  arc 

opened* 
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opened.  The  feaft  of  Ihells  is  fprcad.— The 
voice  of  mufic  arofe.     Gladnefs  brightened  in 

the  hall. The  voice  of  Ullln  was  heard  ;  the 

harp  of  Selma  was  ftrung.—TUtha  rejoiced  in  his 
prefence,  and  demanded  the  fong  of  grief;  the 
big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  foft  *  Cri* 
mora  fpokc.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval, 
who  dwelt  at  Lotha's  "f  mighty  flream.  The 
tale  was  long,  but  lovely ;  and  pleafed  the 
blulhing  maid  of  Tora. 

Crimora  :{:. 

Who  Cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  ?  Whofe  voice 
is  that,  loud  as  the  w^Ind,  but  pleafant  as  the 
harp  of  Carrll  ?  §  It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of 
fteel  i  but  fad  is  his  darkened  brow.     Live  the 


*  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode,  as  the  fitaa- 
tlons  of  Crimora  and  Utha  were  fo  fimilar. 

f  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  ia 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one  of  them  that  11 1]  retains  a 
name  of  a  like  ibimd  is  Lochy,  in  Invernefsfhire ;  but  whether  it 
is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  tranfiator  will  not  pretend  t» 
fay. 

X  Cri-mdra,  a  ixionMn  of  a  great  fouL 

§  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with  Carril 
the  fon  of  Kinfena,  Cuchullin's  bard.  The  name  itfelf  is  pro- 
per to  any  baid,  as  it  Cgnines  a  Sprightly  and  harmonious  Jlund. 
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mighty  race  of  FIngal  ?  or  what  difturbs  my 
Connal  r  * 

COKNAL. 

They  live.  I  faw  them  return  from  the 
chace,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  The  fun  was  on 
their  fhlelds.  Like  a  ridge  of  iire  they  de- 
fcended  the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the 
youth  ;  the  war,  my  love,  is  near.  To-morrow 
the  terrible  Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of  our 
race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies ;  the  race  of 
battle  and  wounds. 

Crimora. 

Connal,  I  faw  his  fails  like  gray  mift  on  the 
fable  wave.  They  flowly  came  to  land.  Con- 
.lal,  many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo ! 

Connal. 

Bring  me  thy  father's  fhield  j  the  bofTy,  iron 
Ihield  of  Rinval ;  that  iTiield  like  the  full  moon 
when  it  moves  darkened  through  heaven. 

•  Connal,  the  Ton  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  mod  famous 
heroes  of  Fingal ;  he  was  flain  in  a  battle  again  ft  Dargo  a  Briton ; 
but  wnc.her  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  or  that  of  his  miftrefs, 
tradition  does  not  determine. 

Crimora, 
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Crimora. 

That  HiielJ  I  bring,  O  Connal  j  but  it  did 
not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear  of  Gormar 
he  fell.     Thou  may'ft  fall,  9  Connal ! 

COXNAL. 

Fall  indeed  I  may:  But  raife  my  tomb, 
Crimora.  Gray  ftones,  a  mound  of  earth,  fhall 
keep  my  memory.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over  my 
tomb,  and  beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breaft. 
Though  fair  thou  art,  my  love,  as  the  light  j 
more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of  the  hill ;  yet  I 
will  not  flay.     Raife  my  tomb,  Crimora. 

Crimora. 

Then  give  me  thofe  arms  of  light;  that 
fword,  and  that  fpear  of  ft  eel.  1  fhall  meet 
Dargo  with  thee,  and  aid  my  lovely  Connal. 
Farewel,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye  deer!  and  ye- 
ftreams  of  the  hill  ! — We  Ihall  return  no  more. 
Our  tombs  are  diftant  far. 

And  did  they  return  no  more?  faid  Utha's 
burfting  figh.  Fell  ^the  mighty  in  battle,  and 
did  Crimora  live  ?— Her  fteps  were  lonely,  and 
her  foul  was  fad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  young 
and  lovely  ;  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  fun  ? 
Ullin  faw  tlie  virgin's  tear,  and  took  the  foftly- 

trembling 
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trembling  harp  :  the  fong  was  lovely,  but  fad, 
and  filence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  Is  dark  on  the  mountains  ;  gra/ 
mill:  refts  on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  Is  heard 
on  the  heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the 
narrow  plain.  A  tree  ftands  alone  on  the  hill, 
and  marks  the  numbering  Connal.  The  leaves 
whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  flrew  the  grave 
of  the  dead.  At  times  are  feen  here  the  ghofts  of 
the  deceafed,  when  the  mufing  hunter  alone 
ftalks  flowly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O 
Connal  ?  and  who  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy 
family  grew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which, 
meeteth  the  wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now 
it  is  torn  from  the  earth.  Wlio  lliall  fupply  the 
place  of  Connal  ? 

Here  was  the  din  of  arms  ;  and  here  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars  of 
Fingal  !  O  Connal  !  It  was  here  thou  dlJii  fall. 
Thine  arm  was  like  a  ftorm  ;  thy  fword  a  beam 
of  the  iky  j  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain  j 
thine  eyes,  a  furnace  of  iire.  Louder  than  a 
ftorm  was  thy  voice.  In  the  battles  of  '!iv  fteel. 
Warriors  fell  by  thy  fword,  as  the  thiflle  by  the 
ilaif  of  a  boy. 

Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  like  a  cloud  of 
thunder.     His  brows  were  contra«5^ed  and  dark^ 

HU 
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His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rofe 
their  fwords  ori  each  fide;  dire  was  the  clang  of 
their  fteel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  hear;  Crimora 
bright  in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair  is 
loofe  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  fol- 
lowed the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  much-  ' 
beloved.  She  drew  the  firing  on  Dargo  ;  but 
erring  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls  like  an  oak 
on  the  plain ;  like  a  rock  from  the  fliaggy  hill. 
What  Ihall  fhe  do,  haplcfs  maid  ! — He  bleeds ; 
her  Connal  dies.  All  the  night  long  flie  cries, 
and  all  the  day,  O  Connal,  my  love,  and  my 
friend!  With  grief  the  fad  mourner  dies. 

Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the 
hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the 
tomb  ;  I  often  fit  in  the  mournful  fliade.  The 
wind  fighs  through  the  grafs ;  their  memory 
rufhes  on  my  mind.  Undifturbed  you  now  fleejS 
together  ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  reft 
alone. 

And  foftbe  your  reft,  faid  Utha,  children  of 
ftreamy  Lotha.  I  will  remember  you  with  tears, 
and  my  fecret  fong  lliall  rife  ;  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  groves  of  Tora,  and  the  ftrcam  is  roaring 
near.  Then  iTiall  ye  come  on  my  foul,  with  all 
your  lovely  grief. 

U  Thru 
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Three  days  feaftcd  the  kings :  on  the  fourth 
their  white  fails  arofe.  The  winds  of  the  north 
carry  the  ihip  of  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land. 
But  the  fpirit  of  Loda  fat,  in  his  cloud,  be- 
hind the  Ihips  of  Frothal.  He  lumg  forward 
with  all  liis  blafts,  and  fpread  the  white-bofomcd 
fails. Tlie  wound;;  of  his  form  w^re  not  for- 
got :  he  ftill  feared  *  the  hand  of  the  king. 


■  *  The  llory  of  Finga)  and  the  fphit  of  Loda,  fuppored  to  bft 
the  fr.inou-  Odin,  is  the  mcit  extravagant  ficlion  in  all  Offian's 
pcems.  It  is  not,  however,  without  precedents  in  the  bell 
poetf ;  and  it  mufl  be  faid  for  Ofiian,  that  he  fays  nothing  but 
■what  perfedlly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the  times,  concerning 
gholls.  Thty  thought  the  fouls  of  the  dead  were  material,  and 
confeqnently  fufceptible  of  pain.  Whether  a  proof  could  be 
drawn  from  this  paiTage,  that  Offian  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity, 
I  fhall  leave  to  others  to  determine  :  it  appears,  however,  that  he 
was,  of  opinion,  that  fuperior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  of 
\vh<';t  paffed  among  men. 


1"  H  E 
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STAR  of  the  defcendlng  niglit!  fair  is  thy 
light  in  the  weft  !  tliou  liftcft  thy  uiiniorn 
head  from  thy  cloud  :  tliy  fteps  are  ftately  on 
thy  hill.  What  doft  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ? 
The  ftormy  winds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the 
torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves  climb 
the  diftant  rock.     The  flies  of  evening  are  on 

*  This  poem  fixes  the  antiquity  of  a  cuftom,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  prevailed  afterwards,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland.  The  bards,  at  an  annual  feaft,  provided  by  the 
king  or  chief,  repeated  their  poems,  and  fuch  of  them  as  were 
thought,  by  him,  worthy  of  being  preferved,  were  carefully 
taught  to  iheir  children,  in  order  to  have  them  tranfmitted  to 

.pollerity. It  was  one  of  thofe  occafions  that  afforded  the  fub- 

jed  of  the  prefent  poem  to  Offian. — It  h  called  in  the  original. 
The  Songs  of  Selina,  v/liich  title  it  v/as  thought  proper  to  adcp; 
in  the  tranflation. 

The  poem  is  entirely  lyric,  and  has  great  variety  of  verfifica- 
tion.  The  addrefs  to  the  evening  ftar,  with  which  it  opens  Jias, 
in  the  original,  all  the  harmony  that  numbers  could  give  it ; 
flowing  down  with  all  that  tranquillity  and  foftnefs,  which  the 
fccne  defcribed  naturally  infpires. — Threecf  the  fongs  which  are 
introduced  in  this  piece,  v.'crc  pub]iQ;:ed  among  the  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry,  printed  lafl  year. 

U  ?.  their 
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their  feeble  wings,  and  the  hum  of  their  courfe 
is  on  tlie  field.  What  doft  thou  behold,  fair 
light?  But  thou  doft  fmile  and  depart.  The 
waves  come  with  joy  around  thee,  and  bathe  thy 
lovely  hair.  Farewel,  thou  filent  beam!— Let 
the  liglit  of  Oflian's  foul  arife. 

AxD  it  does  arife  in  its  ftrength !  I  behold  my 
departed  friends.     Their  gathering  is  on  Lora, 

as  in  the  days  that  are  paft. Fingal  comes 

like  a  watry  column  of  mift ;  his  heroes  are 
around.  And  fee  the  bards  of  the  fong,  gray- 
haired  Ullin;  ftately  Ryno  ;  Alpin  *,  with  the 
tuneful  voice,  and  the   foft  complaint  of  Mi- 

nona! How  are    ye    changed,    my  friends, 

fnice  the  days  of  Selma's  feaft  1  when  we  con- 
tended, like  the  gales  of  the  fpring,  that,  fly- 
ing over  the  hill,  by  turns  bend  the  feebly- 
v/hiftling  grafs. 

Minora  then  came  forth  in  her  beauty; 
with  down-caft  look  and  tearful  eye ;  her  hair 
flew  flowly  on  the  blaft  that  rullicd  unfrequent 

•  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  Albin, 
the  ancient  name  of  Britain  ;  Alp,  high  in  land,  or  coun.ry. 
The  prcfent  name  of  our  illand  has  its  origin  in  the  Cehic 
tongue  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  derived  it  from  any  other,  betrayed 

their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  of  our  country. 

Br'tiain  comes  fiom  B'eac't  in,  njariegalfd  ijland,  fo  called  from 
the  faceof  the  country,  from  tlie  natives  painting  thcmfelvei,  or 
4rom  tJieir  paity-colouiol  cloaihs. 

from 
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from  the  hill. The  fouls  of  the  heroes  wer« 

fid  when  ihe  raifed  the  tuneful  voice ;  for  oft -n 
had  they  feen  the  grave  of  Salgar  *,  and  the 
dark,  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  Colma  •f.  Col- 
ma  left  alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of 
muiic  !  Salgar  promifed  to  come  :  but  the  night 
defccndcd  round. — Hear  the  voice  of  Colma, 
when  Ihe  fat  alone  on  the  hill ! 

Colma. 

It  is  night; — I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  )iill 
of  ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  In  the  mountain. 
The  torrent  fhrieks  down  the  rock.  No  hut  re- 
ceives me  from  the  rain ,  forlorn  on  the  hill  of 
winds. 

Rise,  moon!  from  behind  thy  clouds;  fiars 
of  the  night  appear!  Lead  me,  fome  light,  to 
the  place  where  my  love  refts  from  the  toil  of 
the  chace!  his  bow  near  him,  unftrung;  his 
dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  I  muft  fit 
alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mofly  ftream.  The 
ftream  and  the  wind  roar  j  nor  can  I  hear  the 
voice  of  my  love. 

Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  fon  of  the 
hill,  his  promifc?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  the 
tree;  and  here  the  roaring  ftream.     Thou  didft 

»  Sealg-'er,  a  hunter. 

f  Cul-math,  a  ivaman  i-jtth  fne  hair, 

U  3  promlf^ 
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promife  with  night  to  be  here.     Ah !  wliither  is 
my  Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee  I  would  fly,  my  fa- 
ther J  witli   tliee,   my   brother  of  pride.     Our 
race  have  long  been  focs;  but  we  are  not  foes, 

0  Salgar ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  ftream,  be  thou 
filent  awhile!  let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the 
heath  j  let  my  wanderer  hear  me.     Salgar !  it  is 

1  who  call.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rock. 
Salgar,  my  love!  I  am  here.  Why  delayefl 
thou  thy  coming  ? 

Lo!  the  moon  appeareth.  The  flood  is 
bright  in  tlie  vale.  The  rocks  are  grey  on  the 
face  of  the  hill.  But  I  fee  him  not  on  the  brow; 
his  dogs  before  him  tell  not  that  he  is  coming. 
Here  I  muft  fit  alone. 

But  who  are  thefe  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the 
heath?  Are  they  my  love  and  my  brother  ?~Speak 
to  me,  O  my  friends !  they  anfwer  not.    My  foul 

is  tormented  with  fears. Ah  !  they  are  dead. 

Their  f\Yords  are  red  from  the  fight.  O  my  bro- 
ther! my  brother!  why  haft  thou  flain  my  Sal- 
-.^^ar?  wdiy,  O  Salgar!  haft  thou  flain  my  bro- 
tlier  ?  Dear  v/erc  ye  both  to  me !  wliat  lliall  I  fay 
in  your  praife  ?  Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill 
among  thoufands;  he  was  terrible  in  fight. 
Speak  to  me  3  hear  my  voice,  fons  of  my  love  ! 

But 
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But  alas!  they  arc  film t;  filcnt  for  ever!  Cold 
are  their  breafts  of  clay  ! 

Oh  !  from  tlic  rock,  of  tlic  liill ;  from  the  top 
of  the  windy  mountain,  fpeak  ye  ghofts  of  the 
dead!  fpeak,  I  will  not  be  afraid.— Whither  are 
ye  gone  to  reft?  In  what  cave  of  tlie  hill  lliall 
I  find  you  ?  No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  wind  : 
no  anfwer  half-drowned  in  the  ftorms  of  tlic 
hill. 

I  SIT  in  my  grief.  I  wait  for  morning  in  my 
tears.  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead ; 
but  clofe  it  not  trl!  Colma  come.  My  life  flies 
away  like  a  dream  :  why  fliould  I  flay  behind  ? 
Here  fliali  I  refl  with  my  friends,  by  the  Ikcam 
of  the  founding  rock.  When  night  comes  on 
the  hill  J  when  the  wind  is  on  the  heath;  my 
ghoft  fhall  ftand  in  the  wind,  anfd  mourn  the 
death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  fhall  hear 
from  his  bootli.  He  fliall  fear  but  love  my 
voice.  For  fwcet  fliall  my  voice  be  for  my 
friends  ;  for  pleafant  were  they  both  to  me. 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona  foftly-blulliing 
maid  of  Torman.  Our  tears  dcfcendcd  for 
Colma,  and  our  fouls  were  fad.— Ullin  came 
with  the  harp,  and  gave  the  fong  of  Alpin.— - 
Thq  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleafant :  the  foul  of 
Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire.  But  they  had  refled 
in  the  narrow  houfe :  and  their  voice  was  not 
U  4  heard 
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heard  in  Selma. Ullin  had  returned  one  day 

from  the  chace,  before  the  heroes  fell.  He 
heard  their  ftrife  on  the  hill  j  their  fong  was 
foft  but  fad.  lliey  mourned  the  fall  of  Morar, 
firft  of  mortal  men.  His  foul  was  like  the  foul 
of  Fingal ;  his  fword  like  the  fword  of  Ofcar.— 
But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned :  his  fitter's 
eyes  ^f/■ere  full  of  tears.. — — Minona's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  the  filler  of  car-borne  Morar. 
3he  retired  from  the  fong  of  UUin,  like  the 
jnoon  in  the  weft,  when  fhe  forefees  the  (hower, 
and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud.— I  touched 
the  harp,  with  Ullin  5  the  ibng  of  mourning 
fofe. 

Ryno. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over  :  calm  is  the 
npon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven. 
Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  inconftant  fun. 
Red  through  the  ftony  vale  comes  down  the 
ftream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O 
llream  !  but  more  fweet  is  the  voice  I  hear.  It 
is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  fon  of  fong,  mourning 
for  the  dead.  Bent  is  his  head  of  age,  and  red 
his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  fon  of  fong,  why 
alone  on  the  filent  hill  ?  why  complaineft  thou, 
as  a  blaft  in  the  wood  j  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely 
<hore  ? 

Alpin, 
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Alp  IN. 

My  tears,  O  Ryno !  arc  for  the  dead ;  my 
voice,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill  j  fair  among  the  fons  of  the 
plain.  But  thou  llialt  fall  like  Morar  * ;  and  the 
iTiourner  fhall  fit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  Ihall 
know  thee  no  more  j  thy  bow  Ihall  lie  in  the 
hall,  unftrung. 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar  !  as  a  roe  on  the 
hill ;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath 
was  as  the  florm.  Thy  fword  in  battle,  as 
lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  like  a 
flream  after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on  diflant  hills. 
Many  fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were  confumed  in 
the  flames  of  thy  wrath. 

Put  when  thou  didfl  return  from  war,  how 
peaceful  was  thy  brow  !  Thy  face  was  like  the 
fun  after  rain ;  like  the  moon  in  the  filence  of 
night ;  calm  as  the  breaft  of  the  lake  when  the 
loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now ;  dark  the  place 
of  thine  abode.  With  three  ileps  1  compafs  thy 
grave,  O  thou  who  waft  fo  great  before  !  Four 
ftones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the  only 
memorial  of  thee.     A  tree  with  fcarce  a  leaf, 

•  yiox-ir,  great  man, 

4  ^        long 
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long  grafs  which  whiftles  in  the  wind,  mark  to 
the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Morar. 
Morar !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  haft  no 
mother  to  mourn  thee  ;  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  love.  Dead  is  ftie  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  ftalT  is  this?  who  is  this,  whofe 
head  is  v;hite  with  age,  whofe  eyes  are  red  with 
tears,  who  quakes  at  every  ftep.— It  is  thy  fa- 
ther *,  O  Morar !  the  father  of  no  fon  but  thee. 
He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  battle  j  he  heard  of  foes 
difperfed.  He  heard  of  Morar's  fame ;  why  did 
he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  Weep,  tliou  father 
of  Morar  !  weep  ;  but  thy  fon  heareth  thee  not. 
Deep  is  the  fleep  of  the  dead;  low  their  pillow 
of  duft.  No  more  Ihall  he  hear  thy  -voice  ;  no 
more  lliall  he  awake  at  thy  call.  When  Ihall  it 
be  morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  flumberer 
awake  ? 

Farewel,  thou  braveft  of  men!  thou  con- 
queror in  the  field !  but  the  field  ihall  fee  thee  no 
more  ;  nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened  with  the 
fplendor  of  thy  fteel.  Thou  haft  left  no  fon. 
But  the  fong  Ihall  preferve  thy  name.  Future 
times  fhall  hear  of  thee  j  they  Ihall  hear  of  the 
fallen  Morar. 

*  Torman,  the  fon  of  Caithul;  lord  of  I-niora..  one  of  die 
we-ilern  ifies. 

Q  The 
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The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moft  the  burning 
figh  of  Armin  *.  He  remembers  the  death  of 
his  fon,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youtii. 
Carmor  'f  was  near  the  hero,  the  cliicf  of  the 
echoing  Gahnal.  Why  burfts  the  figh  of  Ar- 
min, he  faid  ?  Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ?  Tlic 
fong  comes,  with  Its  mufic,  to  melt  and  pleafe 
the  foul.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that,  rifing  from  a 
lake,  pours  on  the  filent  vale  ;  the  green  flowers 
are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun  returns  in  his 
flrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone.  Why  art  thou 
fad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  fea-furrounded  Gorma  ? 

Sad!  I  am  indeed:  nor  fmall  my  caufe  of 
woe  !— Carmor,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  5  thou 
haft  loft  no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  va- 
liant lives;  and  Annira  faireft  maid.  The 
boughs  of  thy  family  flourilb,  O  Carmor  !  but 
Armin  is  the  laft  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed, 
O  Daura !  and  deep  thy  flcep  in  the  tomb.— 
When  Ihalt  thou  awake  with  tliy  fongs  ?  with  all 
thy  voice  of  mufic  ? 

Rise,  winds  of  autumn,  rife ;  blow  upon  the 
dark  heath!  ftrcams  of  tlic  mountains,  roar! 
howl,  ye  tempefts.  In  the  top  of  the  oak !  w\alk 
through  broken  clouds,  O  moon  !  Ihow  bv  In- 


*  Armin,  a  hcio.     He   was  chief  or  petty  king  of  Gonna, 
e.  the  blue  ijland,  fuppofcd  to  be  one  of  the  Htbride;. 
t  Ccar-mur,  a  tall durk'iom^hx.oned mar.. 
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icrvals  thy  pale  face!  bring  to  my  mind  that  fad 
night,  when  all  my  children  fell ;  when  Arindal 
the  mighty  fell  j  when  Daura  the  lovely  failed. 
.  Daura,  my  daughter !  thou  wert  fair;  fair 
as  the  moon  on  the  hills  of  Fura  * ;  white  as  the 
driven  fnow ;  fweet  as  the  breathing  gale. 
Arindal,  thy  bow  was  ftrong,  thy  fpear  was  fwlft 
in  the  field :  thy  look  was  like  mift  on  the  wave; 
thy  ihield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  ftorm.  Armar,  re- 
nowned in  war,  came,  and  fought  Daura's  love; 
he  was  not  long  denied;  fair  was  the  hope  of 
their  friends. 

Erath,  fon  of  Odgal,  repined;  for  his  bro- 
ther was  flain  by  Armar.  He  came  difguifed 
like  a  fon  of  the  fca:  fair  was  his  fkiff  on  the 
wave  ;  white  his  locks  of  age  ;  calm  his  ferious 
brow.  Faireft  of  women,  he  faid,  lovely 
daughter  of  Armin !  a  rock,  not  diftant  in  the 
fca,  bears  a  tree  on  its  fide ;  red  Ihines  the  fruit 
afar.  There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I  came  to 
carry  his  love  along  the  rolling  fea. 

She  went;  andfhe  called  on  Armar.  Nought 
anfwered,  but  the  fon  -f-  of  the  rock.     Armar, 

*  Fuar-a,  cold  ijland. 

t  By  the  fon  of  the  rock  the  poet  means  the  echoing  back  of  the 
human  voice  from  a  rock.  The  vulgar  were  of  opinion,  that 
this  repetition  of  found  was  made  by  a  fpirit  within  the  rock  ;  and 
they,  on  that  account,  called  it  mac-talla  ;  the  fon  iv  ho  dive! Is  in 
the  ro'.k, 
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my  love!  my  love!  why  tormenteft  thou  mc 
with  fear  ?  hear,  fon  of  Ardnart,  hear  :  it  is 
Daura  who  calleth  thee  I  Erath  the  traitor  fled 
laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice, 
and  cried  for  her  brother  and  her  father.  Arin- 
dal !  Armin  !  none  to  relieve  your  Daura. 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my 
fon  defcended  from  the  hill ;  rough  In  the  fpoils 
of  the  chace.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide ; 
his  bow  was  in  his  hand  :  five  dark  gray  dogs 
attended  his  fteps.  He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  the 
ihore  :  he  feized  and  bound  him  to  an  oak. 
Thick  bend  the  thongs  *  of  the  hide  around  his 
limbs ;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 

Arindal  afcends  the  wave  in  his  boat,  to 
bring  Daura  to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath, 
and  let  fly  the  gray-feathered  fliaft.  It  fung;  it 
funk  in  thy  heart,  O  Arindal  my  fon !  for 
Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedft.  The  oar  is  flopped 
at  once ;  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  expired. 
What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy 
feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood. 

The  boat  is  broken  in  twain  by  the  waves. 
Armar  plunges  into  the  fea,  to  refcue  his  Daura. 
or  die.  Sudden  a  blaft  from  the  hill  comes  over 
the  waves.     He  funk,  and  he  rofc  no  more. 

•  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  louiid  wh'h 
kathcrn  thong?. 

Alone. 
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Aloxe,  on  the  fca-beat  rock,  my  daughter 
was  heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud 
were  her  cries  j  nor  could  her  father  relieve  her. 
Ail  night  I  ftood  on  the  Ihore.  I  faw  her  by  the 
faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her 
cries.  Loud  was  the  wind ;  and  the  rain  beat 
hard  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  Before  morn- 
ing appeared,  her  voice  was  weak.  It  died 
away,  like  the  evening-breeze  among  the  grafs 
of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  llie  expired. 
And  left  thee  Armin  alone  :  gone  is  my  ilrength 
in  the  war,  and  fallen  my  pride  among  women. 
^'AVhex  the  florins  of  the  mountain  come; 
when  the  north  lifts  the  waves  on  high  ;  1  fit  by 
the  founding  Ihore,  and  look  on  the  fatal  rock. 
Often  by  the  fctting  moon  I  fee  the  ghofts  of  my 
children.:  Half-viewlefs,  they  walk  in  mournful 
confereiTce  together.  Will  none  of  you  fpcak  in 
pity  r  They  do  not  regard  their  father.  I  am 
fad,  O  Carmor,  nor  fmall  my  caufe  of  woe! 

Such  were  tlie  words  of  the  bards  In  tlie  days 
of  long  ;  vvlicn  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps, 
and  the  tales  of  other  limes.  The  chiefs  ga- 
thered from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely 
found.  11iey  pralfcd  th.e  voice  *  of  Cona  !  tlie 
firlt  anion e-  a  tliouland  bards.     But  asrc  is  now 
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on  my  tongue;  and  my  foul  has  failed.  I  hear, 
fomctimcs,  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn  their 
plcafant  fong.  But  memory  falls  in  my  mind  j 
I  hear  tlie  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs 
along,  why  docs  Offian  fmg  ?  Soon  fhall  he  He 
in  tlic  narrow  houfc,  and  no  bard  fhall  ralfe  his 
fame. 

Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years,  for  ye  bring 
iio  joy  on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to 
OlTian,  for  his  flrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of 
fong  are  gone  to  reft  :  my  voice  remains,  like  a 
blaft,  that  roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furrounded 
rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs 
•whiftlcs  there,  and  the  diftant  mariner  fees^  the 
waving  trees.  --.^w'y 
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PLEASANT   is   the   voice   of  thy  fong, 
thou  lonely  dweller  of  the  rock.     It  comeS 
on  the  found  of  the  ftream,  along  the  narrow 

*  This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Oflian's  compofitions,  is  ad- 
drefledto  one  of  thefirftChriftian  miflionarics. — The  llory  of  the 
poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition,  thus — In  the  country  of 
the  Britons  between  the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of 
Fingal,  Dunthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tweed  ; 
and  Rathmor,  who  dwelt  at  Clutha,  well  known  to  be  the  river 

Clyde. Rathmor  was  not  more  renowned  for  his  generofity 

and  hofpitality,  than  Dunthalmo  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty 
and  ambition. — Dunthalmo,  through  envy,  or  on  account  of 
fome  private  feuds,  which  fubfilled  between  the  families,  mur- 
dered Rathmor  at  a  feaft  ;  but  being  afterwards  touched  with  re- 
morfe,  he  educated  the  two  fons  of  Rathmor,  Calthon  and  Col- 
mar,  in  his  own  houfe. — They  growing  up  to  man's  eflate, 
dropped  fome  hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  father,  upon  which  Dunthalmo  {hut  them  up  in  two  caves 
on  the  banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  off  privately. — • 
Colmal,  the  daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  fecretly  in  love 
with  Calthon,  helped  him  to  make  his  efcape  from  prifon,  and 
fled  with  him  to  Fingal,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  young  war- 
rior, and  implored  his  aid  againfl  Dunthalmo. Fingal  fent 

Offian  with  three  hundred  men,  to  Colmar's  relief. — Dunthalmo 
having  previoufly  murdered  Colmar,  came  to  a  battle  with  Oflian ; 
but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 

Calthon  manied  Colmal,  his  deliverer;  and  Ofiian  returned 
to  Morven. 

rale* 
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vale.  My  foul  awakes,  O  flranger  !  in  the 
midft  of  my  hall.  I  ftretch  my  hand  to  t)>e 
fpear,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.— I  flretch 
my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble ;  and  the  figh  of  my 
bofom  grows. — Wilt  thou  not  liftcn,  fon  of  the 
rock,  to  the  fong  of  Offian  ?  My  foul  is  full  of 
other  times  -,  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus 
the  fun  *  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the  fteps  of 
his  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftormj  the 
green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads :  the  blue 
ftrcams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero 
comes  forth  on  his  ftaff,  and  his  grey  hair  glit- 
ters in  the  beam. 

DosT  thou  not  behold,  fon  of  the  rock,  e. 
Ihield  in  OiTian's  hall  ?  It  is  m.arked  with  the 
ftrokes  of  battle  ;  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  bolTes 
has  failed.  That  fhield  the  great  Dunthalmo 
bore,  the   chief  of  fireamy  Teutha. Dan- 

*  If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fvvect 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attefl  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.     . 

MiLTOK< 

— The  fair  fun- (iiine  in  fummer's  day; 

— When  a  dreadful  {lorm  away  is  flit 

Through  the  broad  world  doth  fpread  his  goodly  ray  | 

At  fight  whereof  each  bird  that  fits  on  fpray. 

And  every  beail  that  to  his  den  was  fled. 

Come  forth  afreih  out  of  their  late  difmay. 

And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  head. 

S?ENCER. 
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thalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell  by  Oflian's 
fpear.     Lift  en,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  tale  of 
other  years.— 

R A T H  MOR  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble 
dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Ratlimor  were 
never  clofcd  ;  his  feaft  was  always  fpread.  The 
fons  of  the  ftranger  came,  and  blefled  the  gene- 
rous chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and 
touched  the  harp:  and  joy  brightened  on  tlie 
face  of  the  mournfuL — Dunthalmo  came,  in  his 
pride,  and  rufhcd  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor. 
The  chief  of  Chitha  overcame  :  the  rage  of  Dun- 
thalmo rofe.— He  came,  by  night,  with  his  war- 
riors ;  and  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell 
in  his  halls,  where  his  feaft  was  often  fpread  for 
Itrangcrs. 

CoLMAR  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons 
of  car-borne  Ratlimor.  They  came,  in  the  joy 
of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They  behold 
him  in  his  blood,  and  their  burfting  tears  de- 
fcend.— -71ie  foul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when 
h€  faw  th.e  children  of  youth  j  he  brought  them 
to  Altcutlia's  "■'  walls  ;  they  grew  in  the  houfe  of 

*  Al-tcuthn,  or  rather  Balteutha,  i/je  toiun  c/T'wee J,  the  name 
of  Duiuhalnio'b  feat.  It  is  obfcrvabJe  that  all  tlie  names  in  this 
poem,  are  derived  from  the  Galic  language ;  which,  as  I  have 
remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  once  the 
yniverfal  language  of  the  wholt;  ifland. 

their 
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their  foe.— They  bent  the  bow  In  his  prefence ; 
and  came  forth  to  his  battles. 

They  faw  the  fallen  walls  of  their  fathers; 
they  faw  the  green  thorn  in  the  hall.  Their 
tears  defcendcd  In  fecret;  and,  at  tunes,  their 
faces  were  mournful.  Dunthalmo  beheld  their 
grief:  his  darkening  foul  defigned  their  death. 
He  clofed  them  in  two  caves,  on  the  echoing 
banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did  not  come  there 
with  his  beams ;  nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by 
night.  The  fons  of  Rathmor  remained  in  dark^ 
nefs,  and  forefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthrdmo  wept  in  f  lence, 
the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmal  *.  Her  eye 
had  rolled  in  fecret  on  Calthon ;  his  lovelinefs 
fwelled  in  her  foul.  She  trembled  for  her  war- 
rior ;  but  what  could  Colmal  do  ?  Ker  ami 
could  not  lift  the  fpearj  nor  was  the  fword 
formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white  breaft  never  rofe 
beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror 
of  heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colmal !  for 
the  falling  chief  ?— Her  fteps  are  unequal  j  her 
hair  is  loofe  :  her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her 


*  Caol-mhal,  aivoman  '\x:ithfmall  e-;e  hrcws ;  fmall  eyc-brovv'3 
were  a  diftinguifhing  part  of  beauty  in  Oflian's  time :  and  he  fel- 
dom  fails  to  give  thera  :o  the  fine  women  of  his  poems. 
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tears.— She  came,  by  night,  to  the  hall* j  and 
armed  her  lovely  form  in  fteel ;  the  fteel  of  a 
young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  firft  of  his  bat- 
tles.—She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  and 
loofed  the  thong  from  his  hands. 

Arise,  fon  of  Ratlmior,  llie  fliid,  arife,  the 
night  is  dark.  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Sclma-j", 
chief  of  fallen  Clutha!  I  am  the  fon  of  Lamga?!, 
who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy 
dark  dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  foul  arofe. 
Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,  for  the  night  is  dark. 

Blest  voice!  replied  the  chief,  comcft  thou 
from  the  darkly-rolling  clouds?  for  often  the 
ghofts  of  his  fathers  defcend  to  Calthon's  dreams, 
fmce  the  fun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and 
darknefs  has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou 
the  fon  of  Lamgal,  the  chief  1  often  faw  in 
Clutha  ?  But  fhall  I  fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar 
my  brother  low  ?  Shall  I  fly  to  Morven,  and 
the  hero  clofcd  in  night  ?  No  ;  give  me  that 
fpear,  fon  of  Lamgal,  Calthon  will  defend  his 
brother. 

*  That  is,  the  ha'l  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies  were 
hung  up  as  tropiiies.  OlTian  is  very  careful  to  make  his  flories 
probable  ;  for  he  makes  Colmal  put  on  the  arms  of  a  youth  killed 
in  his  firll  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young  woman,  wlio  can- 
not be  fuppofed  Ibong  enough  to  carry  the  armour  of  a  full- 
l^rown  warrior. 

■f  Fingal. 

A  TIIOU- 
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A  THOUSAND  warriors,  replied  tlic  maid, 
ilretch  tlieir  ipears  round  car-borne  Culmar. 
What  can  Cahhon  do  againft  a  hoft  fo  great? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morvcn,  he  will  come 
with  battle.  His  arm  is  flretched  fcuih  to  the 
imhappy  ;  the  lightning  of  his  fword  is  round 
the  weak. — Arifc,  thou  fon  of  Rathmor;  the 
lliades  of  night  will  fly  away.  Dunthahno  will 
behold  thy  ftcps  on  the  field,  and  thou  muft  fall 
in  thy  youth. 

The  fighing  hero  rofe;  his  tears  defcend  for 
car-borne  Colmar.  Kc  came  with  the  maid  to 
Selma's  hall;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Col- 
mal.  The  helmet  cover'd  her  lovely  face;  and 
her  breaft  rofe  beneath  the  fteel.  Fingal  re- 
turned from  the  chace,  and  found  the  lovely 
Grangers.  They  were  like  two  beams  of  light, 
in  the  midlt  of  the  hall. 

The  king  heard  the  tale  of  grief;  and  turned 
his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand  heroes  half-rofe 
before  him;  claiming  the  war  of  Teutha.-—! 
came  with  my  fpcar  from  the  hill,  and  the  joy 
of  battle  rofe  in  my  breaft  .-  for  the  king  fpokc 
to  Offian  in  the  midil:  of  the  people. 

S,ox  of  my  ftrength,  he  faid,  take  the  fpear 
of  Fingal ;  go  to  Teutlva's  miglity  fiream,  and 
fave  the  car-borne  Cohiiar.— Let  thy  fame  re- 
turn before  thee  like  a  plcafant  grdc;  tliat  my 
^  X  7,  foul 
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foul  may  rejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  the 
renown  of  our  fathers.— Offian  !  be  thou  a  florm 
in  battle  j  but  mild  when  the  foes  are  low! — It 
was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  j  and  be 
thou  like  Selma's  chief.— When  the  haughty 
come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not. 
But  my  arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy. 
My  fword  defends  the  weak. 

I  REJOICED  in  the  words  of  the  king  :  and 
took  my  rattling  arms.— DIaran  *  rofe  at  my 
fide,  and  Dargo  f  king  of  fpears.— Three  hun- 
dred 

*  Diaran,  father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortunately  killed 
by  Crimora,  his  millrefs. 

t  Dargo,  the  fon  of  Collath,  js  celebrated  in  other  poems  by 
Oflian.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a  hunting 
party.  The  lamentation  of  his  miflrefs,  or  wife,  Mingala,  over 
his  body,  is  extant  ;  but  whether  it  is  of  Oflian's  compoiition,  I 
cannot  determine.  It  is  generally  afcribed  to  him,  and  has  much 
of  his  manner  ;  but  fome  traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by 

ibme  later  bard. As  it  has  fome  poetical  merit,  I  have  fub- 

joined  it. 

•"■pHE  fpoufc  of  Dargo  came  in  tears :  for  Dargo  was  no  more! 
The  heroes  figh  over  Lartho's  chief:  and  what  flmll  fad 
Mingala  do  ?  The  dark  foul  vanifhed  like  morning  mift,  before 
tilt  king  of  fpears:  but  the  generous  glowed  in  his  prefcnce  like 
tiie  morning  ftar. 

Who  was  the  faireft  and  moil  lovely  ?  Vv'lio  but  CoIIath's 
Jlately  fon  ?  Who  fat  in  the  midlt  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo  of  the 
Kjighty  deeds  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice  was  foft  as 
funimcr-winds. — .Ahmc!  what  fhaU  the  heroes  fay  ?  for  Dargo 
fell  before  a  bo:ir.     Pale  is  the  lovely-chcek  ;  the  look  of  which 
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drcd  youths  followed  our  ftcps  :  the  lovely 
ftrangers  were  at  my  fide.  Dunthalnio  lieard 
the  found  of  oar  approach  ;  he  gathered  the 
ftrength  of  Icutha. — He  flood  on  a  hill  with  his 
hoft;  they  were  like  rocks  broken  with  thunder, 
when  their  bent  trees  are  fingcd  and  bare,  and 
the  flreams  of  their  chinks  have  iiiiled. 

The  ftream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride, 
before  the  gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to  Dun- 
thalmo,  to  offer  the  combat  on  tlie  plain  ;  but 
he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  of  his  pride, — His  un- 
fettled  hofl  moved  on  the  hill ;  like  the  moun- 
tain-cloud, when  the  blafl  has  entered  its  womb, 
and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank, 
bound  with  a  tliouilmd   thongs.     The  chief  is 


was  firm  in  danger ! — Wliv  hail  thou  f.Mcd  on  cur  liills,  thou 
fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  fun  ? 

The  daughter  of  AdonSon  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  va- 
liant; (he  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  fhe  choCe  to  be  the  fpouie 
of  Dargo. 
^  Dut  thou  art  alone,  Mingala!  the  night  is  coming  with  its 
clouds ;  where  is  the  bed  of  thy  repofe:  Where  but  in  the  tomb 
of  Dargo  ? 

Why  doll  thou  lift  the  ftone,  O  bard  !  why  doil  thou  (liut  the 
narro.v  houfe  ?  Mingala's  eyes  arc  ftc.;vy,  bard !  She  mull  flccp 
with  Dargo. 

Laft  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty  halK 
But  filencc  now  dwells  around  my  ht-i.  Mitigala  rells  with 
Dargo, 

X  4  ftd. 
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fad,  but  lovely,  and  his  eye  is  on  his  friends ; 
for  we  ttood,  in  our  arms,  on  the  oppofitcbank 
of  Teutha.  Dunthalmo  came  with  his  fpcar, 
and  pierced'  the  hero's  fide  :  he  rolled  on  the 
bink  in  his  blood,  and  we  heard  his  broken 
fghs. 

Calthon  ruflied  into  the  ftreara  :  I  bounded 
forward  on  my  fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before 
us.  Night  came  rolling  do^\^n.  Duntliahiio 
refted  on  a  rock,  amidft  an  aged  wood.  The 
rage  of  his  bofom  burned  againft  the  car-borne 
Calthon. — But  Calthon  Ixood  in  his  grief  5.  he 
mourned  the  fallen  Colmar  j  Cohnar  flain  in 
youth,  before  his  fame  arofe. 

I  BADE  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the 
mournful  chief;  but  he  flood  beneath  a  tree, 
and  often  threw  his  fpear  on  earth. — The  humid 
eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  fecret  tear:  flie 
forefaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's 
battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  palTed  away.  Silence 
and  darknefs  were  on  the  field;  flecp  refted  on 
the  eyes  of  the  heroes :  Calthon's  fettling  foul 
was  fiill.  His  eyes  were  half-clofed  ;  but  the 
murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in  his  ear. 

Pale,  and  fhewing  his  wounds,  the  ghoft  of 

Colmar  came :  he  bended  his  head  oA^er  the  hero, 
and  raifed  his  feeble  voice. 

Sleeps 
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Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  might,  and 
his  brother  low  r  Did  wc  not  rife  to  the  chace 
togetncr,  and  purine  the  dark-brown  hinds? 
Cohnar  wl.s  not  forgot  till  he  fell  ;  till  death  had 
blafteu  his  youtii.  I  He  pale  beneath  the  rock 
of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rife !  the  morning 
conies  v»  ith  its  beams ;  and  Dunthalmo  will  dif- 
honoui  the  fallen. 

Hl  paiTed  away  in  his  blaft.  The  rifing  Cal- 
thoii  law  the  fleps  of  his  departure.— He  rufhed 
in  the  found  of  his  fteel ;  and  unhappy  Colmal 
rofe.  She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and 
dragged  her  fpear  behind.— But  when  Calthon 
came  to  Lona's  rock,  he  found  his  fallen  bro- 
ther—The rage  of  his  bofom  rofe,  and  he 
rulhcd  among  the  foe.  The  groans  of  death 
afccnci.  They  clofe  around  the  chief. — He  is 
bound  in  the  midft,  and  brought  to  gloomy 
Dunthalmo.— The  ihout  of  joy  arofci  and  the 
hills  of  night  replied.— - 

I  STARTED  at  the  found:  and  took  my  fa- 
ther's fpear.  Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide  j  and  tlie 
youthful  ftrenglh  of  Dargo.  We  miffed  the 
chief  of  Clutha,  and  our  fouls  were  fad.— I 
dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame  j  the  pride  of 
my  valour  rofe. 

Sons  of  Morven,  I  faid,  it  is  not  thus  our  fa- 
thers fought.     They  refted  not  on  the  field  of 

Grangers, 
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ilrangers,  when  the  foe  did  not  fall  before  them. 
Their  ftrength  was  like  the  eagles  of  hea- 
ven ;  their  renown  is  in  the  fong.  But  our 
people  fall  by  degrees,  and  our  fame  begins  to 

depart. What  lliall  the  king  of  Morven  fay, 

ii  OfTian  conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in  your 
fteel,  ye  warriors,  and  follow  the  found  of 
Offian's  courfe.  He  will  not  return,  but  re- 
nowned, to  the  echoing  walls  of  Selma. 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha  j 
Colmal  flood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of 
the  chief  of  Clutha  :  and  thrice  the  fpear  fell 
from  her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  againft  the 
firanger  ;  for  my  foul  trembled  for  Calthon. 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  I  faid,  do  Teutha's 
warriors  fight  with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not  won 
with  grief  i  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of 
war. Go  to  the  deer  of  Carmun,  or  the  low- 
ing herds  of  Teutha.— But  leave  thefe  arms, 
thou  fon  of  fear ;  a  warrior  may  lift  them  in 
battle. — — 

I  TORE  the  mail  from  her  flioulders.  Her 
fnowy  breaft  appeared.  She  bent  her  red  face 
to  the  ground.— I  looked  in  filencc  to  the 
chiefs.     The  fpcar  fell  from  my  hand  ;  and  the 

iigh  of  my  bofom  rofeJ But  when  I  heard  the 

name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tears  defcended. 

I  bleiled 
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I  blefTed  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade  the 
battle  move. 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fliould  Offian  tell  how 
Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  forgot 
in  their  land  ;  and  their  tombs  are  not  found  on 
the  heath, — Years  came  on  with  their  tempefts; 
and  the  green  mounds  mouldered  away. — Scarce 
Is  the  grave  of  Dunthalmo  feen,  or  the  place 
where  he  fell  by  thefpear  of  Oilian. — Some  gray 
warrior,  half  blind  with  age,  fitting  by  night  at 
the  flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  ac- 
tions to  his  fons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dun- 
thalmo. The  faces  of  youth  bend  fidelong  to- 
wards his  voice;  furprize  and  joy  burn  in  their 
eyes.— 

I  FOUND  the  fon  *  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an 
oak ;  my  fword  cut  the  thongs  from  his  hands. 
And  I  gave  him  the  white-bofomed  Colmal.— 
They  dwelt  In  the  halls  of  Teutha;  and  Offian 
returned  to  Sclma. 

^  Calthon. 
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SELMA,  thy  halls  are  filent.  There  Is  no 
found  in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave 
tumbles  alone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent  beam  of 
the  fun  is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven  come  forth,  like  tlie  bow  of  the  lliower  ; 
they  look  towards  green  UUin  for  the  white  fails 
of  the  king.  He  had  promifed  to  return,  but 
the  winds  of  the  north  arofe. 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ftream 
of  darknefs  ?  It  is   the  hofi:  of  Lathmon.     He 


*  Lathmon  a  Britifh  prince,  taking  advantage  of  Fingal's  ab- 
fence  in  Ireland,  made  a  defcent  on  Morven,  and  advanced 
within  fight  of  Selma  the  royal  palace.  Fingal  arrived  in  the 
mean  time,  and  Lathmor  retreated  to  a  hill,  where  his  army 
was  furprifed  by  night,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner  by  Oflian  and 
Gaul  the  fen  of  Morni.  This  exploit  of  Gaul  and  Offian  bears 
a  near  refemblance  to  the  beautiful  epifode  of  Nifiis  and  Euryalus 
in  Virgil's  ninth  JEncid.  The  poem  open?,  with  the  firfl:  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal  on  the  coall  of  Morven,  and  ends,  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  about  noon  the  next  day.  The  firlt  paragraph  is  in  a 
lyric  meafure,  and  appears  to  have  been  fung,  of  old,  to  the 
harp,  as  a  prelude  to  the  narrative  part  of  the  poem,  which  is 
in  heroic  verfe. 

lias 
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lias  heard  of  the  abfcnce  of  Fingal.  He  trufts  In 
the  wind  of  the  norlli.  Plis  foul  brightens  with 
joy.  Why  doft  tliou  come,  Lathmon  ?  Tlie 
mighty  are  not  in  Sehiia.  Why  comeft  tliou 
with  thy  forward  fpear  ?  Will  the  daughters  of 
Morvcn  fight  ?  But  flop,  O  mighty  flream.  In 
thy  courfe !  Does  not  Lathmon  behold  thefc 
fails  ?  Why  dofl:  thou  vaniili,  Lathmon,  like 
the  mill  of  tlie  lake  ?  But  the  fqually  florm  is 
behind  thee;  Fingal  purfucs  thy  Heps  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  ftarted  from  fleep,  as 
we  rolled  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  He  flretched 
his  hand  to  his  fpcar,  and  his  heroes  rofe 
around.  We  knew  that  he  had  feen  his  fathers, 
for  they  often  defcended  to  his  dreams,  when  the 
fword  of  the  foe  rofe  over  the  land;  and  the 
battle  darkened  before  us. 

Whither  haft  thou  fled,  O  wind,  faid  the 
king  of  Morven  ?  Doft  thou  ruftle  in  the 
chambers  of  the  fouth,  and  purfue  the  fhower 
in  other  lands  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  come  to  my 
fails  ?  to  the  blue  f^ce  of  my  feas  ?  The  foe  is  in 
the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  king  is  abfent. 
But  let  each  bind  on  his  mail,  and  each  aftume 
his  fliield.  Stretch  every  fpear  over  the  wave ; 
let  every  fword  be  unfheathed.     Lathmon  *  is 

*  It  is  faid,  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intelligence  of 
Lathmon's  invafton,  that  occafioned  Fingal's  return  from  ire- 
land  ;  though  Oflian,  more  poetically,  afcribes  the  caufe  of  Fin- 
gal's knowledge  to  his  dream. 

before 
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before  us  with  his  hoft :  he  that  fled  *  from  Fin- 
gal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he  returns,  like 
a  coUeded  ftream,  and  his  roar  is  between  our 
lillls. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  ruOied 
into  Carmona^s  bay.  Oflian  afcended  the  hill ; 
and  thrice  flruck  his  bofly  fhield.  The  rock  of 
Iviorven  replied;  and  the  bounding  roes  came 
forth.  The  foes  were  troubled  in  my  prefence  : 
and  collected  their  darkened  hoft ;  for  I  ftood, 
like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of 
my  youth. 

MoRNi  f  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring 
waters  of  Strumon  :J :  his  locks  of  age  are  gray  : 
he  leans  forward  on  his  ftaff;  young  Gaul  is 
near  the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  youth. 
Often  did  he  rife,  in  the  fire  of  his  foul,  at  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Morni. 

The  aged  heard  the  found  of  Offian's  Ibield  : 
he  knew  the  fign  of  battle.     He  ftarted  at  once 

*  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated  Lath- 
mon.  The  occafion  of  this  firfl  war,  between  thofe  heroes,  is 
told  by  Offian  in  another  poem,  which  the  tranflator  has  ken. 

f  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  1  ingal 
and  his  father  Comhal.  The  laft  mentioned  hero  was  killed  in 
battle  againft  Morni's  tribe  ;  but  the  valour  and  condud  of  Fin- 
gal reduced  them,  at  lalt,  to  obedience.  We  find  the  two  he- 
roes  perfectly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

J  Stru'-mone,  Jlream  of  the  hill.  Here  the  proper  name  of 
a  rivulet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selraa. 

from 
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ffoiii  his  place.  His  gray  hair  parted  on  his 
back.  He  remembers  the  a<5^ions  of  other 
years.  My  fon,  he  faid  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  I 
hear  the  found  of  battle.  The  king  of  Morven 
is  returned,  the  fign  df  war  is  heard.  Go  to  the 
halls  of  Strumon,  and  bring  his  arms  to  MornI* 
Bring  the  arms  which  my  father  wore  in  his  age, 
for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou  thy  ar- 
mour, O  Gaul ;  and  rufli  to  the  firfl  of  thy  bat- 
tles. Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of  thy 
fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field,  like  the 
eagle's  wing.  Why  fhouldft  thou  fear  death, 
my  fon!  the  valiant  fall  with  famej  their Ihields 
turn  the  dark  ftream  of  danger  away,  and  re- 
nown dwells  on  their  gray  hairs.  Doft  thou  not 
fee,  O  Gaul,  how  the  fteps  of  my  age  are  ho- 
noured ?  Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young 
meet  him,  with  reverence,  and  turn  their  eyes, 
with  filent  joy,  on  his  courfe.  But  I  never  fled 
from  danger,  my  fon!  my  fvvord  lightened 
through  the  darknefs  of  battle.  The  ftranger 
melted  before  me  -,  the  mighty  were  blafted  in 
my  prefence. 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni  :  the  aged 
warrior  covered  himfelf  with  fteel.  He  took 
the  fpear  in  his  hand,  which  was  often  ftalncd 
with  the  blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came 
towards  Fingal,  his  fon  attended  his  fteps.  The 
8  fon 
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Ion  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  when 
he  came  in  the  locks  of  his  age. 

King  of  the  roaring  Strumon!  faid  the  rifing 
joy  of  Fingal  j  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after 
thy  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni  Ihone 
in  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  rifing  funj  when 
lie  difperfes  the  ftorms  of  the  liill,  and  brings 
peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why  didft 
thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in  the 
fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the 
departure  of  mighty  Morni.  Why  didft  thou 
not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  For  the  foe  will  vanifh  be- 
fore Fingal. 

Son  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  ftrength 
©f  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw 
the  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its- 
place.  I  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort  of 
the  mark ;  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  ftiield. 
We  decay,  like  the  grafs  of  the  mountain,  and 
our  ftrength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O 
Fingal,  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  anions  of 
Morni's  youth;  but  his  fv/ord  has  not  been 
lifted  againft  the  foe,  neither  has  his  fame  be- 
gun. I  come  with  him  to  battle  -,  to  dired  his 
arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  in 
the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the 
name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the  people  1 

thaf 
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that  the  heroes  would  only  fay,  "  Echold  the  fa- 
*'  ther  of  Gaul!" 

KixG  of  Strumon,  Fingal  replied,  Gaul  fhall 
lift  the  fword  in  battle.  But  he  fhall  lift  it  before 
Fingali  my  ^nn  Ihall  defend  his  youth.  But 
reft  tiiou  in  the  halls  of  Sclma ;  and  hear  of  our 
renown.  Bid  tlie  harp  beftrungj  and  the  voice 
of  the  bard  arife,  that  thole  who  fall  may  rejoice 
in  their  fame;  and  the  foul  of  A'lorni  brighten 

with  gladnefs. Ofiian !   thou   haft  fought  in 

battles :  the  blood  of  ftrangcrs  is  on  thy  fpear  : 
let  thy  courfe  be  with  Gaul  in  the  ftrifej  but  de- 
part not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal  j  left  the  foe 
find  you  alone  ;  and  your  fame  fail  at  once. 

I  SAW  *  Gaul  in  liis  arms,  and  my  foul  was 
mixed  with  his  :  for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in 
liis  eyes !  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We 
fpoke  the  words  of  friendlhip  in  fecret ;  and  the 
lightning  of  our  fwords  poured  together ;  for  we 
drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the 
ftrength  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air. 

Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  fat 
at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide 
with  all  his  gray  weaving  locks.     Their  difcourfc 

*  Oflian  fpeaks.  The  contraft  between  the  eld  and  youn? 
heroes  is  flrongly  marked.  The  circumllance  of  the  latter's 
drawing  their  fwords  is  well  imagined,  and  agrees  with  the  im- 
patience of  young  foldiers,  juft  entered  upon  {iflion. 

y  is 
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is  of  other  times,  and  the  atStions  of  tliclr  fathers^ 
Three  bards,  at  times,  touched  the  harp  ;  and 
Ullin  was  near  with  his  fong.  He  fang  of  the 
mighty  Comhal;  but  darknefs  gathered  *  on 
Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin; 
and  the  fong  of  the  bard  ceafed.  Fingal  ob- 
ferved  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  fpoke. 

Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  ?  Let 
the  days  of  otlier  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers 
contended  in  batde  j  but  we  meet  together,  at 
the  feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turned  on  the  foes, 
and  they  melt  before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the 
days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot,  king  of  molTv- 
Strumon. 

King  of  Morven,  replied  the  chief,  I  remem- 
ber thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible  in 
battle  ;  the  rage  -f*  of  the  chief  was  deadly.  My 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when  the  king  of  heroes 
fell.     The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal,  and  the  feeble 

•  Ullin  had  chofen  ill  the  fubjefl  of  his  fong.  The  darhiefs 
*whkh  gathered  on  Morms  frotv,  did  not  proceed  from  any  diflike 
he  had  to  Comhal's  name,  though  they  were  foe?,  but  from  his 
fear  that  tlie  fong  would  awaken  Fingal  to  remembrance  of  the 
feuds  which  had  fubfifted  of  old  between  the  families.  Fingals 
fpecch  on  this  occafion  abounds  with  generofity  and  good  fenfe, 

-}•  This  expreflion  is  ambiguous  in  the  original.  It  either  fig- 
nifies  that  Comhal  killed  many  in  battle,  or  that  he  was  impla- 
cable in  his  refentment.  The  tranflator  has  endeavoured  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fame  ambiguity  in  the  vcrfion  ;  as  it  was  probably  de- 
figned  by  the  poet. 

remain 
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remain  on  the  liills.  How  many  heroes  have 
paiTed  away.  In  the  days  of  Morni !  And  I  did 
not  Ihun  the  battle  5  neither  did  I  fly  from  the 
ftrlfe  of  the  valiant. 

Now  let  the  friends  of  FIngal  reft  ;  for  the 
night  Is  around  ;  tliat  they  may  rife,  with 
f^rength,  to  batde  agalnft  car-borne  Lathmon. 
I  hear  the  found  of  his  hoft,  like  thunder  heard 
on  a  diftant  heath.  Offian  1  and  fair-haired 
Gaul !  ye  are  fwift  in  the  race*.  Obferve  the 
foes  of  Fingal  from  that  wooJy  hill.  But  ap- 
proach them  not,  your  fithers  are  not  near  to 
llileld  you.  Let  not  your  fame  fall  at  once. 
The  valour  of  youth  may  fail. 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy, 
and  moved  In  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps 
are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all 
its  ftars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the 
field.  The  dillant  noife  of  the  foe  reached  our 
ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in  his  valour  ; 
his  hand  half-unlheathcd  the  fword. 

Son  of  Fingal,  he  faid,  why  burns  the  foul 
of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high.  My  fteps  are 
difordered ;  and  my  hand  trembles  on  my 
fword.  Wlien  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  foul 
lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee  their  fleeping  hoft. 
Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in  battles 

of  the  fpcar  ? How  would  the  foul  of  Morni 

Y  2  rifs 
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rife  if  we  lliould  ruili  on  the  foe  !  Our  renown 
would  grow  in  t]ie  fong  ;  and  our  fteps  be  ftatcly 
in  the  eyes  of  tlie  brave. 

Son  of  Morni,  I  replied,  my  foul  delights  in 
battle.  I  delight  to  fhlne  in  battle  alone,  and  to 
give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the  foe 
j]iould  prevail ;  fhall  I  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king  ?  They  are  terrible  in  his  difplcafure,  and 
like  the  flames  of  death.— But  I  will  not  behold 
them  in  his  wrath.  Offian  ikall  prevail  or  fall. 
JJut  Ihall  the  fame  of  the  vanquillied  rife  r— 
They  pafs  away  like  a  fhadow.  But  the  fame 
of  Offjan  lliall  rife.  His  deeds  fhall  be  like  his 
fathers.  Let  us  rulli  in  our  arms ;  fon  of  Morni, 
let  us  rulli  to  battle.  Gaul !  if  thou  Ibalt  return, 
go  to  Selma's  lofty  wall.  Tell  to  Evirallin  *  that 
I  fell  with  fame;  carry  this  fword  to  Branno's 
daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when  the 
years  of  his  youth  iLall  arife. 

Son  of  Fingal,  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh;  fhall 
I  return  after  Ollian  is  low  !-— What  would  my 
father  fay,  and  Fingal  king  of  men?  The  feeble 
would  turn  their  eyes  and  fay,  "  Behold  the 
-"  mighty  Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  his  blood  !" 

*  Offian  had  married  her  a  little  time  before.  The  flory  of  his 
courtfhip  of  this  lady  is  introduced,  as  an  epifode,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Fingal. 

Ye 
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Yc  Hiall  not  behold  mc,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the 
midll:  of  my  renown.  Ofiian !  I  have  lieard 
from  my  fatJicr  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes  j 
their  mighty  deeds  when  alone ;  for  the  foul  in- 
creafes  in  danger. 

Son  of  Morni,  I  replied  andftrode  before  him 
on  the  heath,  our  fathers  fliall  praife  our  valour, 
when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of  glad- 
nefs  Ihall  rife  on  their  fouls,  when  their  eyes  are 
full  of  tears.  They  will  fay,  "  Our  fons  have 
"  not  fallen  like  the  grafs  of  the  field,  for  they 

"  fpread    death    around    them." But    why 

fhould  we  think  of  the  narrow  houfe  ?  The 
fv.'crd  defends  the  valiant.  But  death  purfucs 
the  flight  of  the  feeble  ;  and  their  renown  is  not 
heard. 

We  rufhed  forward  through  night ;  and  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  flream  which  bent  its  blue 
courfe  round  the  foe,  through  trees  that  echoed 
to  its  noife  j  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the  flream, 
and  faw  the  fleeping  hoft.  Their  fires  were  de- 
cayed on  the  plain  j  and  the  lonely  fieps  of  their 
fcouts  were  difiant  far.  I  ftrctched  my  fpear 
before  me  to  fupport  my  fieps  over  the  ftream. 
But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  fpoke  the  words 
of  the  valiant. 

y  3  Shall 
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Shall  *  the  fon  of  Flngal  ruili  on  a  ficeplng 
foe  ?  Shall  he  come  like  a  blaft  by  niglit  when  it 
overturns,  the  you.ng  trees  In  fecret  ?  Flngal  did 
not  thus  receive  his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on 
the  gray  hairs  of  Morni,  for  adions  like  thefe. 
Strike,  OlTian,  firike  the  fhleld  of  battle,  and 
let  their  thoufands  rife.  Let  them  meet  Gaul  in 
his  firft  battle,  that  he  may  try  the  ftrength  of 
his  arm. 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  and  my 
burfting  tears  defcended.  And  the  foelh-all  meet 
Gaul,  I  faid  :  the  fame  of  Morni's  fon  fliall  arlfe. 
But  rulh  not  too  far,  my  hero  :  let  the  gleam  of 
thy  fieel  be  near  to  Offian.     Let  our  hands  join 

in  daughter. Gaul  !    doft  thou  not  behold 

that  rock  r  Its  gray  fide  dimly  gleams  to  the 
ftars.  If  tlie  foe  Ihall  prevail,  let  our  back  be 
towards  the  rock.  Then  Ihall  they  fear  to  ap- 
proach our  fpears ;  for  death  is  in  our  hands. 

I  STRUCK  thrice  my  echoing  fhield.  The 
flarting  foe  arofe.     We  rulhed  on  in  the  found 

*  This  prcpofal  of  Gaul  is  much  more  noble,  and  more  agree- 
able to  true  heroiim,  than  the  behaviour  of  UlyiTes  and  Dionied 
in  the  Iliad,  or  that  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus  in  the  ^r.eid.  What 
his  valour  and  generofityfuggefled  becnme  the  foundation  of  his 
fuccefs.  For  the  enemy  being  difniayed  with  the  found  of  Of- 
fian's  fhield,  wTiich  was  the  common  fignal  of  battle,  thought 
that  Fiifgal's  whole  army  came  to  attack  them  ;  fo  that  they  fly 
in  reality  from  an  army,  not  from  two  heroes;  which  reconciles 
the  ilory  to  probability, 

of 
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of  our  arms.  Their  crowded  ftcps  fly  over  the 
heath;  for  they  thought  that  tlie  mighty  Fingal 
came ;  and  the  ftrengtli  of  their  arms  withered 
away.  The  found  of  their  flight  was  Uke  that 
of  flame,  when  it  rulhes  through  the  blafted 
groves. 

It  was  then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  itS' 
ftrength  :  it  was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor 
fell ;  and  mighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  ftruggled 
in  his  blood.  The  fleel  rufhed  through  Crotha's 
flde,  as  bent,  he  rofe  on  his  fpear  ;  the  black, 
ftream  poured  from  the  wound,  and  hiflTed  on 
the  half-extinguilhed  oak.  Cathmin  faw  the 
fleps  of  the  hero  behind  him,  and  afcended  a 
blafted  tree;  but  the  fpear  pierced  him  from  be- 
hind. Shrieking,  panting,  he  fell ;  mofs  and 
withered  branches  purfuc  his  fall,  and  flrew  the 
blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the 
firft  of  thy  battles.  Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy 
fide,  thou  laft  of  Fingal's  race  !  Offian  ruflied 
forward  in  his  fl.rength,  and  the  people  fell  be- 
fore him  ;  as  the  grafs  by  the  ftaff  of  the  boy, 
wlicn  he  whittles  along  the  field,  and  the  gray- 
beard  of  the  thiftle  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth 
moves  on  ;  his  fteps  are  towards  the  defart. 

Gray  morning  rofe  around  us,  the  winding 

iVeams  are  bright  along  the  heath.     The  foe  ga* 

Y  4  thered 
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tliercd  on  a  hill  ;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe. 
He  bent  the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he  is  filent  in 
his  rlfing  grief.  He  often  flruck  his  bcffy 
lliieid  J  and  his  fteps  are  unequal  on  the  heath. 
I  faw  the  diflant  darknefs  of  the  hero,  and  I 
fpoke  to  Morni's  fon. 

Car-borne  *  chief  of  Strumon,  doft  thou 
behold  the  foe  ?  .They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their 
wrath.  Let  our  fteps  be  towards  the  king  f  • 
He  fhall  rife  in  his  flrength,  and  the  hoft  of 
Lathmon  vanllhi.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  war- 
rior, the  eyes  of  tlie  aged  t  will  rejoice.  But 
let  us  fly,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcends  the 
hill. 

Then  let  our  ftcps  §  be  flow,  replied  the 
fair-liaired  Gauh  left  the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile, 
'*  Behold  the  warriors  of  night,  they  are,  like 

*  Car- borne  is  a  tide  of  honour  bellowed,  by  OiTian,  indif- 
criminately  on  every  hero ;  as  every  chief,  in  his  time,  kept  a 
chariot  or  litter  by  way  of  flate. 

-f  Fingal. 

I  Fingal  and  Morni. 

^  The  behaviour  of  Gaul,  throughout  this  poem,  is  that  of  a 
hero  in  the  moft  exalted  fenfe.  The  modefty  of  Oflian,  concern- 
ing his  own  action?,  is  not  lefs  remarkable  than  his  impartiality 
with  regard  to  Gaul,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Gaul  afterwards 
Rebelled  againft  Fingal,  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  bred 
prejudices  againft  him  in  the  breaft  of  Ollian.  But  as  Gaul, 
from  an  enemy,  became  Fingal's  firmcfl  friend  and  greatell  hero, 
the  poet  pafTes  over  one  flip  in  his  conduft,  on  account  of  his 
many  virtues. 

"  gholls. 
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*'  ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs,  but  they  melt 
"  away  before  the  beam  of  the  eaft."  Offian, 
take  the  Ihleld  of  Gormar  who  fell  beneath  thy 
fpear,  tliat  the  aged  heroes  may  rejoice,  when 
they  lliall  behold  the  adions  of  tlieir  fons. 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sul- 
math  *  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon  :  Sulmath 
chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-rolling  ftream  of 
Duvranna  -f.  Why  doft  thou  not  rulh,  fon  of 
Nuath,  with  a  tlioufand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why 
doft  thou  not  defcend  with  thy  hoft,  before  the 
warriors  fly  ?  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to 
the  rifing  light,  and  their  ftcps  are  before  us  oa 
tlie  heath. 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Lathmon,  fhall 
my  hoft  defcend !  They  X  are  but  two,  fon  of 

Dutha, 

*  Suil-mhath,  a  man  of  goode\e-f)ght. 

f  Dubh-bhranna,  dark  mount ai>:-j]reav:.  What  river  went  by 
this  name,  in  the  days  of  Oflian,  is  not  eafily  afcertained,  at  this 
dirtance  of  time.  A  river  in  Scotland,  which  falls  into  the  fea 
at  Banff,  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Duvran.  If  that  is  meant,  by 
Oflian,  in  this  paflage,  Lathmon  muft  have  been  a  prince  of  the 
Pidilh  nation,  or  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  of  old  the 
caftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

X  Oflian  feldom  fails  to  give  his  heroes,  though  enemies,  that 
generofity  of  temper  which,  it  appears  from  his  poems,  was  a 
confpicuous  part  of  his  own  character.  Thofe  who  too  much 
defpife  their  enemies  do  not  refled,  that  the  more  they  take 
from  the  valour  of  their  foes,  the  lefs  merit  they  have  therofelves 
in  conquering  them.  The  cuftom  of  depreciating  enemies  is  not 
altogether  one  of  the  refinements  of  modern  heroifm.     This 

railing 
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Duthci,  and  lliall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fieel? 
Nu'ith  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  de- 
parture of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from 
Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached. 

Go   thou  to  the  heroes,    chief  of  Dutha, 

for  I  behold  the  ftately  fteps  of  Offian.  His 
fame  is  worthy  of  my  fleel  j  let  him  fight  with 
Lath  11  on. 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
words  of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  Ihield  on  my 
arm  ;  and  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  fword  of 
Morni.  Wc  returned  to  the  murmuring  ftream ; 
Lathmon  came  in  his  ftrength.  His  dark  hoft 
rolled,  like  the  clouds,  behind  liim  :  but  the  fon 
of  Nuiith  was  bright  in  his  fleel. 

Son  of  Fingal,  faid  the  hero,  thy  fame  has 
grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie.  there  of  my 
people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men!  L'ft  now 
thy  fpear  againR:  Lathmon  ;  and  lay  the  fon  of 
Nuath  low.  Lay  him  low  among  his  people,  or 
thou  thyfelf  muft  fall.  It  Ihall  never  be  told  in 
my  halls  that  my  warriors  fell  in  my  prefencc  j 
that  they  fell  in  the  prefence  of  Lathmon  when 

railing  difpofition  is  one  of  the  capital  faults  in  Homer's  charac- 
ters, which,  by  the  bye,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  poet,  who 
kept  to  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  wrote.  Milton 
has  followed  Homer  in  this  refped; ;  but  railing  is  lefs  fliocking 
in  inferp.al  fpirits,  who  are  the  objeds  of  horror,  than  in  lieroes, 
who  are  fet  up  as  patterns  of  imitation. 

his 
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his  fword  reftcd  by  his  fide :  the  blue  eyes  of 
Cutha  *  would  roll  in  tears,  and  her  fteps  be 
lonely  in  the  vales  of  Dunlathnion. 

Neither  Ihall  it  be  told,  I  replied,  that  the 
fon  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  tteps  covered  with 
darknefs,  yet  would  not  Oilian  fly  j  his  foul 
would  meet  him  and  fay,  "  Does  the  bard  of 
**  Selma  fear  the  foe  ?"  No  :  he  does  not  fear 
the  foe.     His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of  battle. 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  fpear,  and 
pierced  the  iliield  of  Offian.  I  felt  the  cold  fteel 
at  my  fide ;  and  drew  the  fword  of  Morni :  I  cut 
the  fpear  in  twain  5  the  bright  point  fell  glitter- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  fon  of  Nuath  burnt  in 
his  wrath,  and  lifted  high  his  founding  fliield. 
His  dark,  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  for- 
ward, it  llione  like  a  gate  of  brafs.  But  Oflian's 
fpear  pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  bofles,  and 
funk  in  a  tree  that  rofe  behind.  The  lliield 
hung  on  the  quivering  lance !  but  Lathmon  ftill 
advanced.  Gaul  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  chief, 
and  ftretched  his  buckler  before  my  fword ; 
when  it  defcended,  in  a  flream  of  light  over  the 
king  of  Dunlathmon. 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni,  and  the 
tear  ftarted  from  his  eye.     He  threw  the  fword 

*  Cutha  appears  to  have  been  Lathmon's  wife  or  mirtrefs. 

of 
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of  his  fathers  on  the  ground,  and  fpoke  the 
words  of  the  valiant.  Why  fliould  Lathmon 
iight  again  ft  the  firft  of  mortal  men  ?  Your  fouls 
are  beams  from  heaven  ;  your  fwords  the  flames 
of  death.  Who  can  equal  the  renown  of  the 
heroes,  whofe  a6^ions  are  fo  great  in  youth !  O 
that  ye  were  in  the  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green 
dwelling  of  Lathmon  !  then  would  my  father 
fay,  that  his  fon  did  not  yield  to  the  feeble.— 
But  who  comes,  a  mighty  ftream,  along  the 
echoing  heath  ?  the  little  hills  are  troubled  before 
him,  and  a  thoufand  fpirits  are  on  the  beams  of 
his  fteel;  the  fpirits  *  of  thofe  who  are  to  fall  by 
the  arm  of  the  king  of  refounding  Morven.— - 
Happy  art  thou,  O  Fingal,  thy  fons  fliall  fight 
thy  battles  j  they  go  forth  before  thee  ;  and  they 
return  with  the  fteps  of  renown. 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in 
fecret  over  the  a(5^ions  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face 
brightened  with  gladncfs,  and  his  aged  eyes 
looked  faintly  through  the  tears  of  joy.  AVe 
came  to  the  halls  of  Selma,  and  fat  round  the 
fcaft  of  fhells.  The  n^iaids  of  the  fong  came  into 
our  prefence,  and  the  mildly  blufliing  Evirallln. 
Her  dark  hair  fpread  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her 

*  It  was  thought,  in  OHian's  time,  that  each  perfon  had  his 
attending  fpirit.  The  traditions  concerning  this  opinion  are  dark 
and  unfatisfaflory. 

eye 
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eye  rolled  in  fecret  on  Offian  ;  ilie  touched  the 
harp  of  mufic,  and  we  bleflcd  the  daughter  of 
Branno. 

FiNGAL  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to 
Dunlathmon's  battling  king.  The  fword  of 
Trenmor  trembled  by  his  fide,  as  he  lifted  up 
his  miglity  arm.  Son  of  Nu:ith,  he  faid,  why 
doft  tliou  fearch  for  fame  in  Morven  ?  We  are 
not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble ;  nor  do  our  fwords 
gleam  over  the  weak.  When  did  we  come  to 
Dunlathmon,  with  the  found  of  war  ?  Fingal 
does  not  delight  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is 
ftrong.  My  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the 
haughty.  The  lightning  of  my  fteei  pours  on 
the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes ;  and  the 
tombs  of  the  valiant  rife  ;  the  tombs  of  my  peo- 
ple rife,  O  my  fathers !  and  I  at  laft  muft  re- 
main alone.  But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and 
the  departure  of  my  foul  Ihall  be  one  flream  of 
light.  Lathmon !  retire  to  thy  place.  Turn 
thy  battles  to  other  lands.  I'he  race  of  Morven 
are  renowned,  and  their  foes  arc  the  fons  of  the 
imhappy. 
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DARKNESS  dwells  around Dunlathmon, 
though  the  moon  lliews  half  her  face  on 
the  hill.  The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes 
away  J  for  fhe  beholds  the  grief  that  is  coming.-— 

The 

*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  attenckd  Lathmon  into  his  own 
country,  after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven,  as  related  in  the 
preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly  entertained  by  Nuath,  the  fa- 
ther of  Lathmon,  and  ftU  in  love  with  his  daughter  Oithona. 

The  lady  was  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a  day  was 

fixed  for  their  marriage.  Jn  the  mean  time  Fingal,  preparing 
for  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Britons,  fcnt  for  Gaul. 
He  obeyed,  and  went ;  but  not  without  promifing  to  Oithona  to 
return,  if  he  furvived  the  war,  by  a  certain  day. — Lathmon  too 
was  obliged  to  attend  his  father  Nuath  in  his  wars,  and  Oithona 
was  left  alone  at  Dunlathmon,  the  feat  of  the  family. — Dun- 
jommath,  lord  of  Uthal,  fuppofcd  to  be  one  of  the  Orkneys, 
taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  her  friends,  came  and  carried 
off,  by  force,  Oithona,  who  had  formerly  rejefled  his  love,  into 
Tromathon,  a  defart  ifland,  where  he  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed  ;  heard  of  the  rape,  and 
fuled  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Dunrommath. 
"V^ben  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona  difconfolate,  and  refolved 
not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  her  honour. — She  told  him  the  ftory  of 
her   misfortunes,   and  Ihe  Icarce  ended,  when   Dunrommath, 

with 
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The  Ton  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain  j  but  there  Is 
no  found  in  the  hall.  No  long-ftreaming  * 
beam  of  light  comes  trembling  through  the 
gloom.     The  voice   of  Oithona  ■f  is  not  heard 

amidft  thcnoife  of  the  ftreams  of  Duvranna. 

Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beauty,  dark- 
haired  daughter  of  Nuath  ?  Lathmon  is  in  the 
field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  didft  promife  to 
remain  in  the  hall ;  thou  didft  promife  to  re- 
main in  the  hall  till  the  fon  of  Morni  returned. 
Till  he  returned  from  Strumon,  to  the  maid  of 
his  love.  The  tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at  his  de- 
parture :  the  Ugh  rofe  in  fecret  in  thy  brcafi. 
But  thou  doft  not  come  to  meet  him,  with 
fongs,  with  the  lightly-trembling  found  of  the 
harp. 

with  his  followers,  appeared  at  the  furtlier  end  of  the  ifland. 
Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him,  recoinmendir.g  to  Oiihona  to  re- 
tire, till  the  battle  was  over. — She  feemingly  obeyed;  but  fliC 
fecretly  armed  herfelf,  riiflied  into  the  thickell  of  the  bnttlc,  and 
was  mortally  wounded. — Gaul  purfuing  the  flying  enemy,  found 
her  juft  expiring  on  the  field:  he  mourned  over  her,  raifed  her 

tomb,  and  returned  to  Morven. Thus  is  the  ftory  handed 

down  by  tradition ;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  material  diiFerence 
in  the  poem,  which  opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  DunUthmon, 
after  the  rape  of  Oithona. 

*  Some  gentle  taper 

vifit  us 

With  thy  long  levelled  rule  of  ftreaming  light. 

Mjt.ton. 
f  Oi-thona,  fh  "jirgin  of  the  ^va've. 

5  Such 
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Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came 
to  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
and  dark.  The  winds  were  bluftering  in  the 
hall.  The  trees  ftrowcd  the  threlliold  with 
leaves  ;  and  the  mnrmur  of  night  was  abroad. 
-—Sad  and  filent,  at  a  rock,  the  fon  of  Mornl 
fat :  his  foul  trembled  for  the  maid ;  but  he 
knew  not  wliither  to  turn  his  courfe.  The 
fon  *  of  Leth  flood  at  a  diftancc,  and  heard  the 
winds  in  his  bufliy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  liIs 
voice,  for  he  faw  the  forrow  of  Gaul. 

Sleep  defcendcd  on  the  heroes.  The  vifions 
of  night  arofe.  Oithona  flood  in  a  dream,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her  dark  hair 
was  loofe  and  difordered  :  her  lovely  eye  rolled 
jn  tears.  Blood  ftained  her  fnowy  arm.  Tlie 
robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breaft.  She 
flood  over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  heard. 

Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely 
in  the  eyes  of  Oithona?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diftant 
rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuath  lovv-  ?  The  fea 
rolls  round  the  dark  ifle  of  Tromathonj  I  fit  in 
my  tears  in  the  cave.  Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  O 
Gaul,  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.     He  is 

•  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Fingal's  moft  famou' 
heroes.  He  and  three  other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Tromaihoa. 

there 
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there  in  the  rage  of  his  love. — And  what  can 
Olthona  do  ? 

A  ROUGHER  blaft  rufhed  through  the  oak* 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his 
afpen  fpear  j  he  ftood  in  the  rage  of  wrath* 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  eaft,  and  accufe 
the  lagging  light.— At  length  the  morning  came 
forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The  winds 
came  ruftling  from  the  hill  j  and  he  bounded  on 
the  waves  of  the  deep. — On  the  third  day  arofe 
Tromathon  *,  like  a  blue  fhield  in  the  midft  of 
the  fea.  The  white  wave  roared  againft  its 
rocks ;  fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coaft.  She  looked 
on  the  rolling  waters,  and   her  tears  defcend. 

But  when  fhe  faw  Gaul  in  his  arms,   flie 

ftarted  and  turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely 
cheek  is  bent  and  red  ;  her  white  arm  trembles 
by  her  fide.— Thrice  fhe  ftrove  to  fly  from  his 
prefcnce  j  but  her  fteps  failed  her  as  Ihe  went. 


•  t^cttiY)  opa  a-Ktciinx 

HoM.  Od.  V,  280, 
Then  fwell'd  to  fight  Phaeacia's  dufky  coaft. 
And  woody  mountains  half  in  vapours  loft  ; 
That  lay  before  him  indiftind  and  vaft. 
Like  a  broad  fliield  amid  the  vvatry  wafte. 
Tf>5jn-6bdn,  /jea-vy  or  deep-founding  ivave. 


Paughter 
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Daughter  of  Nuath,  faid  the  hero,  why 
doft  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth 
the  flame  of  death  ?  Or  darkens  hatred  In  my 
foul  ?  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eaft  rlfing 
hi  a  land  unknown.  But  thou  covereft  thy  face 
with  fadnefs,  daughter  of  high  Dunlathmon  ! 
Is  the  foe  of  Oithona  near?  My  foul  burns  to 
meet  him  in  battle.  The  fword  trembles  on  the 
fide  of  Gaul,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand. 

Speak,  daughter  of  Nuath,  doft  thou  not 

Toehold  my  tears? 

Car-borne  clilef  of  Strumon,  replied  the 
figliing  maid,  why  comeft  thou  over  the  dark- 
blue  wave  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter?  Why 
did  I  not  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of 
the  rock,  tliat  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and 
flrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?  Why  didft 
thou  come,  O  Gaul,  to  hear  my  departing  figh? 
I  pafs  away  in  my  youth  j  and  my  name  Ihallnot 
be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with  forrow,  and 
the  tears  of  Nuath  will  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  fad, 
fon  of  Morni,  for  the  fallen  fame  of  Oithona. 
But  fhe  Ihall  fleep  in  the  narrow  tomb,  far  from 

the  ^  oice  of  the  mourner. Why  didft  thou 

come,  cliicf  of  Strumon,  to  the  fca-beat  rocks 
of  "iVomathon. 

I  CAME  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Nuiiih  !  tlie  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  dar- 
kens 
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kens  before  mc  j  or  Morni's  fon  lliall  fall.— 
Oithona !  when  Gaul  is  low,  raife  my  tomb  on 
that  oozy  rock  j  and  when  the  dark-bounding 
fhip  iTiall  pafs,  call  the  fons  of  the  fea;  call 
them,  and  give  this  fvvord,  that  they  may  carry 
it  to  Morni's  hall  j  that  the  grey -haired  hero 
may  ceafe  to  look  towards  the  dcfart  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  fon. 

And  lliall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live,  fiie  re- 
plied with  a  burfting  figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in  Tro- 
mathon,  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  ?  My  heart 
is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  foul  carelefs  as  that 
fea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and 
rolls  beneath  the  ftorm.  The  blaft  which  fliall 
lay  thee  low,  lliall  fpread  the  branches  of  Oi- 
tliona  on  earth.     We  fhall  wither  together,  fon 

of  car-borne  Morni  i The  narrow  houfe  is 

pleafant  to  me,  and  the  gray  ftone  of  the  dead : 
for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  fca-fur- 
rounded  Tromathon!— Night  *  came  on  with 
her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lathmon, 
when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers,  to  the 
mofs-covcred  rock  of  Duthormoth  j  night  came 
on,  and  I  fat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam  of  the 
oak.  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees.  I 
heard  the  found  of  arms.     Joy  rofe  in  my  face  j 

*  Oi'.hona  relates  how  ihc  was  carried  away  hj  Dunrorr.rr.ath. 

Z  2  for 
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for  I  thought  of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  of 
Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ftrength  of  Dunrommath. 
His  eyes  rolled  in  fire :  tlie  blood  of  my  people 
was  on  his  fword.     They  who  defended  Oithona 

fellby  the  gloomy  chief. What  could  I  do  ? 

My  arm  was  weak ;  it  could  not  lift  the  fpear. 
He  took  me  in  my  grief,  amidft  my  tears  he 
raifed  the  fail.  He  feared  the  returning  ftrength 
of  Lathmon,  the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona. 

But  behold,  he  comes  with  his  people  !  the 

dark  wave  is  divided  before  him  !— Whither  wilt 
thou  turn  thy  fteps,  fon  of  Morni  ?  Many  are 
the  wan'iors  of  Dunrommath  ! 

My  ftcps  never  turned  from  battle,  replied 
the  hero,  as  he  unllicathed  his  fword  j  and  Ihall 
I  begin  to  fear,  Oithona,  when  thy  foes  are 
near  ?  Go  to  thy  cave,  daughter  of  Nuath,  till 
our  battle  ceafe.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows 
of  our  fathers ;  and  the  founding  quiver  of 
Morni.  Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew. 
Ourfelves  will  lift  the  fpcar.  They  are  an  hoft  on 
the  rock  J  but  our  fouls  are  ftrong. 

The  daughter  of  Nuiith  went  to  the  cave  :  a 
troubled  joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path 
of  the  lightning  on  a  ftormy  cloud.— Her  foul 
was  refolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her 
wildly-looking  eye. — Dunrommath  flowly  ap- 
proached i  for  he  favw'  the  fon  of  Morni.  Con- 
tempt 
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tempt  contra6led  liis  fs-ce,  a  fmile  Is  on  his 
dark-brown  check ;  his  red  eye  rolled,  haif- 
conceal'd,  beneath  his  ihaggy  brows. 

Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea,  begun  the 
gloomy  chief?  Have  the  winds  driven  you  to 
the  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come  you  in 
fearcli  of  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Nuath  ? 
The  fons  of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come 
to  the  hand  of  Dunrommath.  His  eyes  fpares 
not  the  weak  j  and  he  delights  in  the  blood  of 
ftrangers.  Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the 
chief  of  Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  fecret ;  would  thou 
come  on  its  lovelinefs  like  a  cloud,  fon  of  the 
feeble  hand!— Thou  mayft  come,  but  limit  thou 
return  to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ? 

Dost  thou  not  know  me,  faid  Gaul,  red- 
haired  chief  of  Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  fwift  on 
the  heath,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon  ; 
when  the  fword  of  Morni's  fon  purfued  his  hoft, 
in  Morvcn's  woody  land.  Dunrommath !  thy 
words  are  mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather  be- 
hind thee.  But  do  I  fear  them,  fon  of  pride  ? 
I  am  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble, 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Dunrommath 
fhrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of 
Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chief,  and  his  fword 

lopped  olf  his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death. 

The  fon  of  Morni  fliook  it  thrice  by  the  lock  ; 
I  3  the 
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the  warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows 
of  Morven  purfued  them :  ten  fell  on  the  mofly 
rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding  fail,  and 
bound  en  the  echoing  deep. 

Gaul  advanced  towards  the  cave  of  Oithona. 
He  beheld  a  youth  leaning  agalnft  a  rock.  An 
arrow  had  pierced  his  fide ;  and  his  eye  rolled 
faintly  beneath  his  helmet.-— The  foul  of  Morni's 
fon  is  lad,  he  came  and  fpoke  the  words  of 
peace. 

Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the 
mournful  brow  ?  I  have  fearched  for  the  herbs 
of  the  mountains ;  I  have  gathered  them  on  the 
fccret  banks  of  their  ftreams.  My  hand  has 
clofed  the  wound  of  the  valiant,  and  their  eyes 
have  blelTed  the  fon  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt 
thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the  fons  of 
the  mighty?  Sadnefs  Ihall  come,  like  night,  on 
thy  native  ftr^ms ;  for  thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth. 

My  fluhers,  replied  tliC  ftranger,  were  of  the 
fons  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  fhall  not  be  fad; 
for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning  mift. 
High  walls  rile  on  tlie  banks  of  Duvramia  ;  and 
fee  their  moify  towers  in  the  ftrcam  ;  a  rock  af- 
cends  behind  them  with  its  bending  firs.  Thou 
niayft  behold  it  far  diftant.     There  my  brother 

dwells. 
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dwells.  He  Is  renowned  In  battle :  give  him 
this  glittering  helmet. 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  for 
it  was  the  womided  Oithona.  She  had  armed 
herfelf  in  the  cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of  death. 
Her  heavy  eyes  are  half  clofed  j  the  blood  pours 
from  her  fide. 

Son  of  Morni,  flie  faid,  prepare  the  narrow 
tomb.  Sleep  comes,  like  a  cloud,  on  my  foul. 
The  eyes  of  Oith6na  are  dim.  O  had  I  dwelt  at 
Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame  1 
then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy  ;  and  the 
virgins  would  blefs  my  fteps.  But  I  fall  in 
youth,  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  iball  bluili 
in  his  hall. 

Sh  e  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.    The 

mournful  hero  raifed  her  tomb. He  came  to 

Morven ;  but  we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul. 
Offian  took  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona. 
The  brightnefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned. 
But  his  figh  rofe,  at  times,  in  the  niidft  of  his 
friends,  like  blafts  that  lliake  their  unfrequent 
wings,  after  the  ftormy  winds  are  laid. 
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IT  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few  arc  his 
vifits  to  the  dreams  of  Malvina  !  Open  your 
airy  halls,  ye  fathers  of  mighty  Tofcar.  Un- 
fold the  gates  of  your  clouds  j  the  fleps  of  Mal- 

*  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  Offian  la- 
menting the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Offian,  to  divert  her 
grief,  relates  his  own  aftions  in  an  expedition  which  he  under- 
took, at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty  king  of 
Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  againft  Rothmar  who  invaded  his 
dominions.  The  llory  is  delivered  down  thus,  in  tradition. 
Crothar  king  of  Croma  being  blind  with  age,  and  his  fon  too 
young  for  the  field,  Rothmnr  the  chief  of  Tromlo  refolved  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  offered  of  annexing  the  domi- 
nions of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  accordingly  marched  into  the 
country  fubjetl  to  Crothar,  bijt  which  he  held  of  Aithor  Artho, 
who  was,  at  the  time,  fuprcme  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefs,  unfit  for 
aftion,  fent  for  aid  to  Fingal  king  of  Scotland  ;  wlio  ordered  his 
fon  Oflian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar.  But  before  his  arrival  Fovar- 
gormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Rothmar,  was  flain  him- 
ielf,  and  his  forces  totally  defeated.  Offian  renewed  the  war; 
came  to  battle,  killed  Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army.  Croma 
Lting  thus  delivered  of  its  enemies,  Offian  ieturned  to  Scotland. 

yina's 
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vina*$  departure  are  near.  I  have  lieard  a  voice 
in  my  dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering  of  my  foul. 
Why  didft  thou  come,  O  blaft,  from  the  dark- 
yolling  of  the  lake  ?  Thy  ruftling  wing  was  in 
the  trees,  the  dream  of  Malvina  departed.  But 
flie  beheld  her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mift  flew 
on  the  wind ;  the  beam  of  the  fun  was  on  his 
ikirts,  they  glittered  like  the  gold  of  the  flran- 
ger.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love !  few  are  his 
vifits  to  my  dreams  ! 

But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon 
of  mighty  Offian.  My  fighs  arife  with  the 
beam  of  the  eaft  ;  my  tears  defcend  with  the 
drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me ; 
but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defart, 
and  laid  my  green  head  low;  the  fpring  re- 
turned with  its  fliowers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine 
arofe.  The  virgins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall, 
and  they  touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was 
on  the  cheek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins  beheld 
me  In  my  grief.  Why  art  thou  fad,  they  fald; 
thou  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha?  Was  he 
lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  lately 
in  thy  fight  ? 

Pleasant  is  thy  fong  In  Offian's  ear,  daugh- 
ter of  flreamy  Lutha  !  Thou  haft  heard  the  mufic 
of  departed  bards  In    the  dream   of  thy  reft, 

when 
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when  fleep  fell  on  thino  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of 
Moruth  *.  When  thou  didft  return  from  the 
chace,  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou  haft  heard 
the  mufic  of  the  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely. 
It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina,  but  it  melts  the  foul. 
There  is  a  joy  In  grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the 
breaft  of  the  fad.  But  forrow  waftes  the  mourn- 
ful, O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  arc 
few.  They  fall  av/ay,  like  the  flower  on  which 
the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength  after  the  mildew  has 
pafled  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the 
drops  of  night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of  Offian,  O 
maid  ;  he  remembers  the  days  of  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded  j  I  raifed  my  fails,  and 
milled  into  the  bay  of  Croma ;  into  Croma's 
founding  bay  in  lovely  Innis-fail  f.  High  on 
the  coail:  arofe  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of 
fpears  -,  Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his 
youth  ;  but  age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief. 
Rothmar  raifed  the  fword  againfi:  the  hero ;  and 
the  wrath  of  Fingal  burned.  He  fent  Ollian  to 
meet  Rothmar  in  battle,  for  the  chief  of  Croma 
was  the  companion  of  his  youth. 

I  SENT  the  bard  before  me  with  fongs;  I  came 
into  the  hall   of  Crothar.     Tlicre  fat  the  hero 

*  Mor'-ruth,  gres.t Jiream. 

t  Innis-fail,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 

am  Id  ft 
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amidft  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes  had 
failed.  His  gray  locks  waved  around  a  ftaff,  on. 
which  the  warrior  leaned.  He  hummed  the 
fong  of  other  times,  when  the  found  of  our  arms 
reached  his  ears-  Crothar  rofe,  f^retched  his 
aged  hand,  and  bicfled  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

OssiAN  !  faid  the  hero,  the  ftrcngth  of  Cro- 
thar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the  fword, 
as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Strutha !  He 
was  the  firft  of  mortal  men  ;  but  Crothar  had 
alfo  his  fame.  Ihe  king  of  Morven  prailed 
me,  and  he  placed  on  my  arm  thebolTy  Ihield  of 
Calthar,  whom  the  hero  had  flain  in  war.  Doft 
thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Crothar's 
eyes  have  failed?  Is  thy  flrength,  like  thy  fa- 
thers, OlFian  ?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm. 

I  GAVE  my  arm  to  the  king;  he  feels  it  with 
his  aged  hands.  The  figh  rofc  In  his  breaft,  and 
his  tears  defcendcd.  1  hou  art  ftrong,  my  fon, 
he  faid,  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven.  But 
who  is  like  that  hero  among  the  mighty  in  war  ! 
Let  the  feaft  of  my  halls  be  fpread  ;  and  let  my 
bards  raiie  the  fong.  Great  is  he  that  is  within 
my  walls,  fons  of  echoing  Croma  ! 

The  feaft  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard;  and 
joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a 
figh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in  every  breaft.  It  was 
like  the  faint  beam   of  the  moon  fpread  on  a 

cloud 
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cloud  in  heaven.  At  length  the  mufic  ceafed^ 
and  the  aged  king  of  Croma  fpoke  j  he  fpokc 
without  a  tear,  but  the  figh  fwelled  in  the  midft 
of  his  voice. 

Son  of  Fingal!  doft  thou  not  behold  the 
darknefs  of  Crothar's  hall  of  fhells  ?  My  foul 
was  not  dark  at  the  feaft,  when  my  people  lived. 
I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  ftrangers,  when  my 
fon  llione  in  the  hall.  But,  Offian,  he  is  a  beam 
that  is  departed,  and  left  no  ftreak  of  light  be- 
hind. He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the  bat- 
tles   of  his  father. Rothmar    the    chief   of 

gi'alTy  Tromlo  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed; 
he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall, 
and  the  pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  to- 
wards Croma  ;  my  people  fell  before  him.  I 
took  my  arms  in  the  hall,  but  what  could  fight- 
lefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  fteps  were  unequal  j  my 
grief  was  great.  I  wilhed  for  the  days  that  were 
paft.  Days !  wherein  I  fought ;  and  conquered 
in  the  field  of  blood.  My  fon  returned  from  the 
chace;  the  fiir-liaired  Fovar-gormo  *.  He  had 
not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was 
young.  But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great; 
tlie  fire  of  valour  burnt  In  his  eyes.  He  faw  the 
difordcred  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh  arofc, 

•  Faobhargoim,  ibc  blue  feint  of  J]  ccl. 

Kin? 
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King  of  Croma,  he  faid,  Is  it  becaufe  thou  haft 
no  fon  J  Is  It  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gornia's 
arm  that  thy  figlis  arife?  I  begin,  my  father, 
to  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm  ;  I  have  drawn 
the  fword  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  have  bent  the 
bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar,  with  the 
youths  of  Croma :  let  me  mest  him,  O  my  fa- 
ther; for  I  feel  my  burning  foul. 

And  thou  fhalt  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the 
iightlefs  Crothar  !  But  let  others  advance  before 
thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at 
thy  return ;  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair- 
haired  Fovar-gormo  ! He  went,  he  met  the 

foe  ;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances  towards  Croma. 
He  who  flew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all  his  pointed 
fpcars.  . 

It  is  not  time  to  fill  the  fliell,  I  replied,  and 
look,  my  fpcar.  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  my 
eyes,  and  they  rofe  around.  All  night  we  firode 
along  the  heath.  Gray  morning  rofe  In  the  eaft. 
A  green  narrow  vale  appe?-red  before  us ;  nor 
did  it  want  Its  blue  ftream.  The  dark  hoft  of 
Rothmar  are  on  Its  banks,  with  all  their  glitter- 
ing arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale ;  they  fled  ; 
Rothmar  funk  beneath  my  fword.  Day  had 
not  defcendcd  In  the  weft  when  I  brought  his 
arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged  hero  felt  them  with 
his  hands ;  and  joy  brightened  in  his  foul. 

The 
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The  people  gather  to  the  hall ;  the  found  of 
the  ihells  Is  heard.  Ten  harps  are  ftriing  ;  five 
bards  advance,  and  fing,  by  turns  *,  the  praife 

of 

•  Thofe  extempore  compofitions  were  in  great  repute  among 
fucceeding  bards.  The  pieces  extant  of  tl-iat  kind  (hew  more  of 
the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  genius  of  their  authors.  'I  he 
tranflator  has  only  met  with  one  poem  of  this  fort,  which  he 
thinks  worthy  of  being  pieferved.  It  is  a  thoufand  years  later 
than  Offian,  but  the  authors  fcem  to  have  obftrved  his  manner, 
and  adopted  fome  of  his  expreflions.  The  ftcry  of  it  is  this. 
I'ive  bards,  pafling  the  night  in  the  houfe  of  a  chief,  who  was  a 
poet  himfelf,  went  feverally  to  make  their  obfervations  on,  and 
returned  with  an  extempore  defcription  of,  night.  The  night 
happened  to  be  one  in  Odober,  as  appears  from  the  poem;  and 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  has  all  that  variety  which  the  bards 
afcribe  to  it,  in  their  defcriptions. 

First  Bard. 

"KJ IGHT  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  reft  on  the  hills.  No 
-^^  ftar  with  green  trembling  beam  ;  no  moon  looks  from  the 
fky.  1  hear  the  blall  in  the  wood ;  but  I  hear  it  diltant  far. 
The  llream  of  the  valley  murmurs ;  but  its  murmur  is  fullen  and 
fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long-howling 
owl  is  heard.  I  fee  a  dim  form  on  the  plain  ! — Jt  ii  a  ghoft! — 
it  fades — it  flics.  Some  funeral  fhali  pafs  this  way  :  the  meteor 
marks  the  path. 

The  dillant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The 
flag  hcs  on  the  mountain  mofs  :  the  hind  is  at  his  fide.  She 
hears  the  wind  in  his  branchy  horns.     She  ftarts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  the  heath-cocks  head  is 
beneath  his  wing.  No  beaR,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl 
and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leafiefs  tree  :  he  in  a  cloud  on 
the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,   trembling,  fad  the  traveller  has  loft  his  way. 

Through  iLrubs,  through  thorns,  he  goes,  along  the  gurgling 

6        ^  rilK 
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of  Oflian ;  they  poured  forth  their  burning 
fouls,  and  the  harp  anlwered  to  their  voice. 
The  joy  of  Croma  was  great  :  for  peace  re- 
turned to   the  land.     The  night  came  on  with 

filence, 

rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He  fears  the  ghoft  of 
night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blaft  ;  the  falling  branch  re- 
founds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered  burs,  clung  together, 
along  the  grafs.  It  is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft  ! — He  trembles 
amidlt  the  night. 

Dark,  dulky,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  of 
ghofts !  The  dead  are  abroad !  my  friends,  receive  me  from 
the  night. 

Second  Bard. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  fhower  defcends.  The  fp'rit  of  the 
mountain  fhrieks.  .Woods  fall  from  high.  Windows  flap.  The 
growing  river  roars.  The  traveller  attempts  the  ford.  Hark 
that  fhriek !  he  dies : — The  ftorm  drives  the  horfe  from  the  hill, 
the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives  the  (liower, 
befide  the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  fleep,  in  his  lonely  hat ;  he  wakes  the 
fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him.  He  fills  the 
chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two  mountain  flreams  which 
meet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  en  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  fhepherd  fits.  The 
tree  refounds  above  him.  The  flream  roars  down  the  rock.  He 
waits  for  the  rihng  moon  to  guide  him  to  his  home. 

Ghofls  ride  on  the  florm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  be- 
tween the  fqualls  of  wind.     Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  p aft.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and 
windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the  roof.  I  fee  the  flarry 
flcy.  But  the  fhower  gathers  again.  The  weft  is  gloomy  and 
dark.  Night  is  ftormy  and  difm.^1  j  receive  me,  my  friend?, 
from  night. 

Third 
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filcnce,  and  the  morning  returned  with  joy; 
No  foe  came  in  darknefs,  with  his  glittering 
Ipear.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great ;  for  the 
gloomy  Rothmar  was  fallen. 

1  RAISED 

Third  Bard. 

The  wind  Hill  founds  between  the  hills :  and  whiftles  through 
the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place.  The  turfy 
hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly  over  the  fky,  and  fhew  the 
burning  liars.  The  meteor,  token  of  death  !  flies  fparkling 
through  the  gloom.  It  reds  on  the  hill.  I  fee  the  withered 
fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who  is  that  in  his 
flirowd  beneath  the  tree,  by  the  ftream  ? 

The  waves  daik-tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lafh  its  rocky  fides. 
The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking  tide. 
A  maid  fits  fad  befide  the  rock,  and  eyes  the  rolling  ftream.  Her 
lover  promifed  to  come.  She  faw  his  boat,  when  yet  it  was 
light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the  Ihore  ?  Are 
thcfe  his  groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hark !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow  defcends. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The  flormy  winds  abate.  Va- 
rious is  the  night  and  cold;  receive  me,  my  friends,  from 
night. 

Fourth  Bard. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair;  blue,  ftarry,  fettled  is  night.     The 
winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.     They  fink  behind  the  hill. 
The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain.    Trees  glitter  :  flreams  fliine 
on  the  rock.     Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  ;  bright  the  ftream  of 
the  vale. 

I  fee  the  tree.s  overturned ;  the  fliocks  of  corn  on  the  plain. 
The  wakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  Ibocks,  and  whiftles  on  the  dif- 
rant  field. 

Calm,  fettled,  fair  is  night! — Who  comes  from  the  place  of 
the  dead  ?  That  form  with  the  robe  of  fnow  ;  white  arms  and 
dark-brown  hair!  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  people; 

ih« 
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I  RAISED  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when 
they  laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar 
was   there,    but  his  figh   was   not   heard.     He 

fearched 

fhe  that  lately  fell !  Come,  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid  !  thou  that 
hart  been  the  delight  of  heroes !  The  blaft  drives  the  phantom 
away  ;  white,  without  form,  it  afcends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mirt,  flowly  over  the  narrow  vale. 
It  rifes  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  heaven. — Night  is  fet- 
tled, calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright  with  the  moon.  Receive  mc 
not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 

Fifth   Bard. 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  the 
weft.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along  the  (haded  hill.  The 
diftant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs  on  the  rock.  The 
cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the  night  is  part. 
The  houfe-wife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  rekindles  the  fettled  fire. 
The  hunter  thinks  that  day  approaches,  and  calls  his  bounding 
dogs.  He  afcendb  the  hill  and  whiiUes  on  his  way.  A  blaft  re- 
moves the  cloud.  He  fees  the  Harry  plough  of  the  north. 
Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs.     He  nods  by  the  mofTy  rock. 

Hark  !  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood  !  A  low  murmur  in  the 
vale  !  It  is  the  mighty  army  of  the  dead  returning  from  the  air. 

The  moon  refts  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  ftill  on  that 
lofty  rock.  Long  are  the  fliadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is  dark 
over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  filent,  and  dark;  receive  me,  my 
fi  iends,  from  night. 

The  Chief. 

Let  clouds  reft  on  the  hills :  fpitits  fly  and  travellers  fear.    Let 

the   winds  of  the  woods  arife,  the  founding  ftorms  defcend. 

Roar  flreams  and  windows  fap,  and  green  winged  meteors  ily  ; 

rife  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or  inclofe  her  head  in 

A  a  clouds  i 
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fearched  for  tlie  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found'It 
in  his  breaft.     Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged. , 
He  came  and  fpoke  to  Oflian. 

■  King,  of  fpears !  he  faid,  my  fon  has  not 
fallen  without  his  fame.  The  young  warrior 
did  not  fly  ;  but  miet  death,  as  he  went  forward 
in  his  flrength.  Happy,  are  they  who  die  in 
youth,  when  their  renown  is  heard!  The  feeble 
will  not  behold  them  in  the  hall;  or  fmile  at 
their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory  fhall  be 
honoured  in  the  fongj  the  young  tear  of  the 
virgin  falls.  But  the  aged  wither  away,  by  de- 
gi-ces,  and  the  fame  of  their  youth  begins  to  be 
forgot.     They  fall  in  fecret;  the  figh  of  their 

clouds;  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue,  (lot  my,  or  gloo.rry  the  fky. 
Night  flies  before  the  beam,  when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The 
young  day  retiirns  fio.Ti  his  cloud:,  but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  cur  chiefs  of  old?.  Where  our  kings  of  roigh;y 
rame  ?  The  field?  of  their  battles  are  fiieht.  Scarce  their  mcfiy 
tombs  ren^ain.  Wc  Hiall  a!fo  be  forgot.  This  lofty  ho^jfe  fhall 
fhll.  Ovr  fons  fliall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.'  7  hey  fhall 
afk  of  the  aged,  "  Where  fcood  the  walls  of  our  fathers :" 

Raife  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  harp  ;  fend  round-the  fhells  of 
jo^'.'  Sufpen^J  a  "hundred  tapers  on- high,  Youthi;  and  maids  be- 
cin  the  dance.  Let  feme  gray  bard  be  near  me  to  tell  the  deeds 
of  other  times;  of  kings  renowned  in  our  land,  of  chiefs  we  be- 
hold no  more.  Thus  iet  the  night  pafs  until  morning  fhall  ap- 
pear in  our  halis.  Then  let  the  bow  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the 
youths  of  the  chr.ce.  We  llii;!!  r.fcend  the  hil]  with  day;  2nd- 
iwakc  :hc  deer. 
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fon  is  not  heard.  Joy  Is  around  their  tomb  ; 
and  the  ftone  of  their  fame  is  placed  without  a 
tear.  Happy  are  they  wKo  die  in  youth,  when 
their  renown  is  around  them  ! 


Aa2,  BERRA< 


BERRATHON: 
A       POEM*. 


BEND  thy  blue  courfe,  O  flream,  round 
the  narrow  plain  of  Lutha  ■f.  Let  the 
green  woods  hang  over  it  from  their  mountains : 
and  the  fun  look  on  it  at  noon.     The  thiflle  is 

there 

*  This  poem  is  reputed  to  have  been  compofed  by  Oflian,  a 
little  time  before  his  death  ;  and  confequently  it  is  known  in 
tradition  by  no  other  name  than  OJfiaris  laji  hymn.  The  tranf- 
lator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  call  it  Berrathon,  from  the  epifode 
concerning  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Larthmor  king  of  thatifland, 
after  he  had  been  dethroned  by  his  own  fon  Uthal.  Firgal  in 
his  voyage  to  Lochlin  [Fing.  B.  III.]  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  Starno  the  father  of  Agandecca,,  fo  often  mentioned  in 
Offian's  poems,  touched  at  Berrathcn,  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia, 
where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Larthmor  the  petty  king  of 
the  place,  who  was  a  vaffal  of  the  fuprcme  kings  of  Lochlin, 
The  hofpitajity  of  Larthmor  gained  him  Fingal's  friendfliip, 
which  that  hero  manife.led,  after  the  imprifonment  ofLaithmor 
by  his  own  fon,  by  fending  Oflian  and  Tofcar,  the  father  of 
Malvina  fo  often  mentioned,  to  refcue  Larthmor,  and  to  punilh 
the  unnatural  behaviour  of  Uthal.  Uthal  was  handfome  to  a 
proverb,  and  confequently  much  admired  by  the  ladies.  Nina- 
thoma  the  beautiful  d.mgluer  of  Torthoma,  a  neighbouring 
prince,  fell  iii  love  and  fled  with  him.  He  proved  unconftant  ^ 
for  another  lady,  whoie  name  is  not  mentioned,  gaining  his  af- 
fp^ions,  he  confined  Nina-thoma  to  3  ycfart  iA*jid  near  the  coall 
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there  on  its  rock,  and  fhakes  its  beard  to  the 
wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving, 
at  times,  to  the  gale.  Why  doft  thou  awake 
me,  O  gale,  it  feems  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with 
the  drops  of  heaVen  ?  The  time  of  my  fading  is 
near,  and  the  blaft  that  fhall  fcatter  my  leaves* 
To-morrow  fhall  the  traveller  come,  he  that  faw 
me  in  my  beauty  fliall  come ;  his  eyes  will 
fearch  the  field,  but  they  will  not  find  me  ?— 
S©  fhall  they  fearch  in  vain,  for  the  voice  of 


of  Berrathon.  She  was  relieved  by  Offian,  who,  in  compOily 
with  Tofcar,  landing  on  Berrathon,  defeated  the  forces  of 
Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  fingle  combat.  Nina-thoma^  whofe 
love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal  could  erafe,  hearing  of 
his  death,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean  time  Larthmor  is  reftored, 
and  Offian  and  Tofcar  returned  in  triumph  to  Fingal. 

The  prefent  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Mai- 
vina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  clofes  with  prefages  of  the; 
poet's  death.  It  is  almoft  altogether  in  a  lyric  mcafure,  and  has 
that  melancholy  air  which  dilhnguiflies  the  remains  of  the  works 
of  Offian.  If  ever  he  compofed  any  thing  of  a  merry  turn  it  is 
long  fince  loft.  The  ferious  and  melancholy  make  the  moll  laft- 
ing  imprefiions  on  the  human  mind,  and  bid  faireft  for  being 
tranfmittcd  from  generation  to  generation  by  tradition.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  Oflian  dealt  much  in  chearful  compofition.  Me-- 
lancholy  is  fo  nriuch  the  companion  of  a  great  genius,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  feparate  the  idea  of  levity  from  thearfulnefs,  which  is 
fometimes  the  mark  of  an  amiable  difpofuion,  but  never  the  eha^ 
rafteriftic  of  elevated  parts. 

f  hviXhA, /ivift  Jheam.  It  is  impoffible,  at  this  diflarice  of 
tirhe,  to  afccrtain  where  the  fcene  here  defcribed  lies.  Tradition 
is  fdent  on  that  head,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  frort 
which  a  conjedure  can  be  drawn. 
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Cona,  after  It  has  failed  In  the  fielgl.  Tlie  hun- 
ter fhall  come  forth  In  the  morning,  and  the 
voice  of  my  harp  fliall  not  be  heard.  "  Where 
"is  the  fon  of  car-borne  Fingal?"  The  tear  will 
be  on  his  cheek. 

Then  come  thou,  O  Malvlna*,  with  all  thy 
mufic,  come  ;  lay  Offian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha : 
let  his  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely  field.— Malvlna  1 
where  art  thou,  with  thy  fongs  :  with  the  foft 
found  of  thy  fteps?— Son  f  of  Alpin  art  thou 
near  ?  where  is  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  ? 

I  PASSED,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  by  Tar-lutha's 
moffy  walls.  The  fmoke  of  the  hall  was  ceafed : 
filence  was  among  the  trees  of  the-hill.  The 
voice  of  the  chace  was  over.  I  faw  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  bow.  I  afked  about  Malvina,  but 
they  anfwered  not.  They  turned  their  faces 
away :  thin  darknefs  covered  their  beauty. 
They  wxre  like  ftars,  on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night, 
€ach  looking  faintly  through  her  mift. 

Pleasant  t  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam! 
foon  haft  thou  fet  on  our  hills !  The  fteps  of  thy 

*  Mai  mhina,  /^/t  or  lo'vely  iron:  Mh  in  the  Galic  language 
has  the  fame  found  with  'v  in  Englilh. 

t  Tradition  has  not  handed  down  the  name  of  this  fon  of  Al- 
pin. His  father  was  one  of  Fingal's  principal  bards,  and  he  ap- 
pears himfelf  to  have  had  a  poetical  genius. 

X  Oflian  fpeaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of  light,  and  con- 
,tinues  the  metaphor  throughout  the  paragjaph. 
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departure  Avere  ftately,  like  the  moon  on  the 
blue,'  trembling  wave.  'But  thouliaft  left  Us  in 
darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids,  of  Lutha !  We  fit,  :at 
the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice;  no  light  but 
the  meteor  of  fire !  Soon  hafi  thou  fet,  Malvina, 
daughter  of  generous'  Tofcar ! 

BtJT  thou  rifcft  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft, 
among  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends,  wiicre  they  fit 
in  their  fiormy  halls,  •  the  chambers  of  the  thun- 
der.  A  cloud  hovers  over   Cona :    its  blue 

curling  fides  are  high.  The  winds  are  beneath 
it,  with  their  wings ;  within  it  is  the  dwelling  * 
of  Fingal.  There  the  hero  fits  in  darknefs  ;  his 
airy  fpear  is  in  his  hand.  His  fliield  half  covered 
with  clouds,  is  like  the  darkened  moon  ;  when 
one  half  fiill  remains  in  the  wave,  and  the  other- 
looks  fickly  on  the  field. 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mift ;  and 
hear  the  fongs  of  UUin  :  he  firikcs  the  half- 
viewlefs  harp  ;  and  raifes  the  feeble  voice.  The 
leflTer  heroes,  with  a  thoufand  meteors,  light  the 
airy  hall.     Malvina  rifes,  in  the  midfi  ;  a  blulli 

*  The  defcription  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  very  poeti- 
cal, and  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  concerning 
the  ftate  of  the  dcceafcd,  who  were  fuppcfed  to  purfoe,  after 
death,  the  plcafurei  and  tmploynients  of  their  former  life.  The 
fituation  of  Oflian's  heroes,  .in  their,  fcparate  rtate,  if  not  entirely 
happy,  is  more  agreeable,  than  the  notions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  concerning  their  dcpi^rted  heroes.  See  Horn.  O'dyd'  I.  1 1 . 
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is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the  unknown 
faces  of  her  fathers,  and  turns  afide  her  humid 
eyes. 

Art  thou  come  fo  foon,  faid  Fingal,  daugh- 
ter of  generous  Tofcar  ?  Sadnefs  dwells  in  the 
lialls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  fon  *  is  fad.  I  hear 
the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy 
heavy  locks.  It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art 
not  there ;  its  voice  is  mournful  among  the 
arms  of  thy  fathers.  Go  with  thy  ruftling  wing, 
O  breeze!  and  figh  on  Malvina's  tomb.  It 
rites  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the  blue 
ilream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  f  ^"^^  departed 
to  their  place;  and  thou  alone,  O  breeze, 
mournefl:  there. 

But  who  comes  from  the  duflcy  weft,  fup- 
ported  on  a  cloud  ?  A  fmile  is  on  his  gray,  wa- 
try  face  ;  his  locks  of  mift  fly  on  the  wind  :  he 
bends  forward  on  his  airy  fpear  :  it  is  thy  fa- 
ther, Malvina!  Why  fhlneft  thou,  fo  foon,  on 
our  clouds,  he  fays,  O  lovely  light  of  Lutha ! 
---But  thou  wert  fad,  my  daughter,  for  thy 
friends   were  pafTed  away.     The  fons  of  little 

*  Oilian  ;  who  had  a  great  fricndfhip  for  Malvina,  bath  on 
account  of  her  love  for  his  fon  Ofcar,  and  her  attention  to  his 
own  poems. 

f  That  is,  the  young  virgins  who  furg  the  funeral  elegy  over. 
iicr  tomb. 
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men  *  were  In  the  hall ;  and  none  remained  of 
the  heroes,  but  Oflian  king  of  fpears. 

And  doft  thou  remember  Offian,  car-borne 
Tofcar  f  fon  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  our 
youth  were  many  j  our  fwords  went  together  to 
the  field.  They  faw  us  coming  like  two  falling 
rocks  J  and  the  fons  of  the  ftranger  fled.  There 
come  the  warriors  of  Cona,  they  faid  ;  their 
fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  vanquifhed. 

Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpln,  to  the  fong  of  the 
aged.  The  a6^ions  of  other  times  are  in  my 
foul  :  my  memory  beams  on  the  days  that  arc 
paft.  On  the  days  of  the  mighty  Tofcar,  when 
our  path  was  in  the  deep.  Draw  near,  fon 
of  Alpin,  to  tlie  laft  found  :^  of  the  voice  of 
Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I. 
raifed  my  fails  to  the  wind.     Tofcar  chief  of 

*  Offian,  by  way  of  dilrefpeft,  calls  tliofe,  wlio  fucceecled  die 
heroes  whofe  aftions  he  celebrates,  the  fom  of  little  men.  Tra- 
dition is  entirely  filent  concerning  what  paficd  in  the  north,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Fingal  and  ali  his  heroes ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  that  term  of  ignominy  jult  mentioned,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  their  fuccefibrs  were  not  to  be  compared  to  ihofe  of  the 
renowned  Fingalians. 

f  Tofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  alfo  father  to 
the  lady,  whofe  unfortunate  death  is  related  in  the  lail  epifodc  of 
the  fecond  book  of  Fingal, 

X  Offian  feems  to  intimate  by  this  expreflion,  thaf  this  poem 
was  the  Tail  of  h's  compofuiox) ;  fo  that  there  is  fomc  foundation 
fcr  the  traditional  title  oitht  laji  hymn  »f  OJfmft^ 
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Lutha  flood  at  my  fide,  as  I  rofe  on  the  dark- 
blue  wave.  Our  courfe  was  to  fea-furrounded 
Berrathon  *,  the  Ifle  of  many  ftorms.  There 
dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age,  the  lately  ftrength 
of  Larthmor.  Larthmor  who  fpread  the  feaft 
of  fhells  to  Comhal's  mighty  fon,  when  he  went 
to  Starno's  halls,  in  the  days  of  Agandecca. 
But  when  the  chief  was  old,  the  pride  of  his  fon 
arofe,  the  pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal,  the  love  of 
a  thoufand  maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larth- 
mor, and  dwelt  in  his  founding  halls. 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide  his 
rolling  fea.  Morning  did  not  come  to'  his 
dwelling  ;  nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  But 
the  wind  of  ocean  was  there,  and  the  parting 
beam  of  the  moon.  7'he  red  ftar  looked  on  the 
king,  when  it  trembled  on  the  wcftcrn  wave. 
Snitho  came  to  Selma's  hall :  Snitho  companion 
of  Larthmor's  youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of 
Berrathon  :  the  wrath  of  FIngal  rofe.  Thrice 
he  aiTumed  the  fpear,  refolved  to  flretch  his 
liand  to  Uthal.     But  the  memory  -f  of  his  ac- 

*  Barratlion,  a  profncf:tory  in  the  miJjl  of  nuosces.  The  poet 
gives  it  the  epithet  of  (ea-fuirounded,  to  prevent  its  being  taken 
for  a  peninfula  in  the  literal  fei  fo". 

f  The  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  Fingal  remembered  his 
own  great  aftions,  and  confeqnently  would  not  fully  them  by  en- 
gaging in  a  petty  war  jigainll  Uthal,  who  was  fo  far  his  inferior 
i;i  valcar  and  power. 
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tlons  rofe  before  the  king,  and  he  fent  his 
fon  and  Tofcar.  Our  joy  was  great  on  the  roll- 
ing fea,  and  we  often  half  unlTieathed  our 
fwords  *.  For  never  before  had  we  fought  alone, 
in  the  battles  of  the  fpear.  Night  came  down 
on  the  ocean  5  the  winds  departed  on  their  wings. 
Cold  and  pale  is  the  moon.  Tlie  red  ftars  lift 
their  heads.  Our  courfe  is  flow  along  the  coaft 
of  Berrathon  j  the  white  waves  tumble  on  the 
rocks. 

What  voice  is  that,  faid  Tofcar,  which 
comes  between  the  founds  of  the  waves  ?  It  Is 
foft  but  mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed 
bards.  But  I  behold  the  maid  f ,  flie  fits  on  the 
rock  alone.  Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of 
fnow  :  her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  fon 
of  Fingal,  her  fong,  it  is  fmooth  as  the  gliding 
waters  of  Lavath.— We  came  to  the  filent  bay> 
and  heard  the  maid  of  night. 

*  The  impatience  of  young  warriors,  going  on  their  firfl  ex'^ 
pedition,  is  well  marked  by  their  half-drawing  their  fwords. 
■The  modefty  of  Offian,  in  his  narration  of  a  flory  which  docs 
him  fo  much  honour,  is  remarkable  ;  and  Kis  humanity  to  Nina- 
thoma  would  grace  a  hero  of  our  own  polifhed  age.  Though 
,  Offian  paffes  over  his  own  adlions  in  filerce,  or  flightly  men- 
tions them  ;  tradition  has  done  ample  juftice  to  his  martial  fane, 
and  perhaps  has  exaggerated  the  aftions  of  the  poet  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility. 

t  Nina-thoma  the  daugher  of  Tortho'ma,  wlio  had  been  con- 
fined to  a  defart  ifiand  by  her  lover  Utbal, 

How 
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How  long  win  ye  roll  around  mc,  blue-turn-* 
fcling  waters  of  ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was  not 
always  In  caves,  nor  beneath  the  whiftling  tree. 
The  feaft  was  fpread  In  Torthoma's  hall;  my 
father  delighted  in  my  voice.  The  youths  be- 
lield  me  In  the  fteps  of  my  lovellnefs,  and  they 
blefied  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was 
then  thou  didft  come,  O  Uthal !  Hke  the  fun  of 
licaven.  The  fouls  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon 
of  generous  Larthmor !  But  why  doft  thou 
leave  me  alone  In  tlie  midft  of  roaring  waters. 
Was  my  foul  dark  with  thy  death  ?  Did  my 
white  hand  lift  the  fword  ?  \\  hy  then  haft  thou 
left  me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo !  * 

The  tear  ftarted  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard 
the  voice    of  the  maid.     I  flood  before  her  in 

my  arms,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

Lovely  dweller  of  tlie  cave,  what  figh  Is  in  that 
breaft  ?  Shall  Offian  lift  his  fword  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  the  deftru6iIon  of  thy  foes?— Daughter  of 
Torthoma,  rife,  I  have  heard  the  words  of  thy 
grief.  The  race  of  Morven  are  around  thee, 
who  never  Injured  the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark- 
bofomed  Ihip,  thou  brighter  than  that  fetting 
moon.     Our  courfe  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathon, 

•  Finthormo,  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  ratncs  in  this  epifodc- 
are  not  of  a  Celtic  original;  which  makes  it  probable  that  Offian 
•founds  his  poem  on  a  true  flory, 
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to  the  echoing  walls  of  Flnthormo. She  came 

in  her  beauty,  fhe  came  with  all  her  lovely  fteps. 
Silent  joy  brightened  in  her  face,  as  when  the 
fhadows  fly  from  the  field  of  fpring ;  the  blue- 
ftream  is  rolling  in  brightnefs,  and  the  green 
bulh  bends  over  its  courfe. 

The  morning  rofewith  its  beams.  We  came 
to  Rothma's  bay.  A  boar  rufhed  from  the 
wood ;  my  fpear  pierced  his  fide.  I  rejoiced 
over  the  blood  *,  andforefaw  my  growing  fame. 

But  now  tlie  found  of  Uthid's  train  came 

from  the  high  Finthormo ;  they  fpread  over 
the  heath  to  the  chace  of  the  boar.  Himfdf 
comes  flowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  f^rength. 
He  lifts  two  pointed  fpears.  On  his  fide  is  the 
hero's  fword.  Three  youths  carry  his  polillied  • 
bows :  the  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him. 
His  warriors  move  on,  at  a  diftance,  admiring 
the  fteps  of  the  king.  Stately  was  the  fon  of 
Larthmor  !  but  his  loul  was  dark.  Dark  as  the 
troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  forctds  the 
ftorms. 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king;  he 
ftopt  in  the  mldfl  of  his  courfe.     His  warriors 

*  Oflian  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar,  on  his  fiift  l.-inoUng 
in  Berrathon,  v/as  a  good  omen  of  his  future  fuccef-!  in  that 
ifland.  The  prefent  highlande/s  look,  with  a  degree  of  fuper- 
llition,  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  firfl  adion,  after  they  have  en- 
gaged in  any  defpeiate  undertaking, 
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gathered  around,  and  a  gray-haired  bard  ad- 
vanced. Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  ftrangers  ? 
begun  the  bard.  The  children  of  the  unhappy 
come  to  Berrathon  j  to  the  fword  of  car-borne 
Uthal.  He  fpreads  no  feaft  in  his  hall :  the  blood 
of  ftrangers  is  on  his  ftreams.  If  from  Selma's 
walls  ye  come,  from  the  molTy  walls  of  Fingal, 
chufe  three  youths  to  go  to  your  king  to  tell  of 
the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero  may 
come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Uthal's  fword  ;  fo 
Hiall  the  fame  of  Finthormo  arife,  like  the 
growing  tree  of  the  vale. 

Never  will  it  rife,  O  bard,  I  faid  in  the 
pride  of  my  wrath.  He  would  fhrink  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Fingal,  whofe  eyes  are  the  flames  of 
death.  The  fon  of  Comhal  comes,  and  the 
kings  vanifh  in  his  prefence ;  they  are  rolled  to- 
gether, like  mift,  by  the  breath  of  his  rage. 
Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fell  ? 
Yes!— they  may  tell  it,  bard!  but  his  people 
fliall  fall  with  fame. 

I  STOOD  in  the  darknefs  of  my  ftrength ; 
Tofcar  drew  his  fword  at  my  fide.  The  foe 
came  on  like  a  ftream :  the  mingled  found  of 
death  arofe.  Man  took  man,  fhield  met  fhield; 
fleel  mixed  its  beams  with  fteel.— Darts  hifs 
through  air  ;  fpears  ring  on  mails ;  and  fwords 
on  broken  bucklers  bound.     As  the  noife  of  an 
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aged  grove  beneath  the  roarhig  wind,  when  a 
thoufand  ghofts  break  the  trees  by  nigb.t,  fucli 

was  the  dhi  of  arms. -But  Uthal  fell  beneath- 

my  fvvord;  and  the  fons  ofBcrrathon  fled. — It 
was  then  I  faw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear 
hung  in  my  eye.  Th<?}i.  art  fallen*,  young 
tree,  I  faid,  with  all  thy  beauty  round .  thee. 
Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  the  field  is 
bare.  The  winds  come  from'  the  defart,  and 
there  is  no  found  in  thy  leaves  !  Lovely  art  thou 
in  death,  fon  of  car-borne  Larthmor. 

NiNA-THOMA  fat  on  the  Ihore,  and  heard. 
the  found- of  ^battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on 
Lethmal  the  gray-haired  bard  of  Selma,  for  he 
had  remained-  on  the  coaft,  with  the  daughter  of 
Torthuma.  ",  Son  of  the  times  of  old  !  fhe  faid,  I. 
hear  the  noife  of  death.  Thy  friends  have  met 
with  Uthal  and  the  chief  is  low  !  O  that  I  had- 


*.To  mourn  oyer  the  fallof  their  enemies  was  a  j-r:  clice  iini- 
verfal  .among  OfTian's  heroes.  This  is  more  agreeable  to  1  uma- 
nky,  than  the  Ihameful  infuking  of  the  dead,  (o  common  in 
Homei-,  and.  after  him,  fervilely  copied  by  all  his  imitnurs,  the 
humane  \'iigil  not  excepted,  who  have  been  mor.e  fucccfsful  in 
borro\ying  the  impirfedtions  of  that  great  poet,  than  in  their' 
imitations  of  his  beauties.  Homer,  it  is  probable,  gave  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  not  his  own  lentiments:' 
Offian  alfo  fecms  to  keep  to  the  fcntiments  of  his  heroes.  The 
reverence,  which  the  moft  barbarous  highlandcrs  have  ftill  for 
the  remains  of  the  deceafed,  feems  to  have  delccndcd  to  them 
from  their  moll  remote  anceilors. 

ITmaincd 
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remained  on  the  rock,  inclofed  with  tlie  tum- 
bling waves!  Then  would  my  foul  be  fad,  but 
his  death  would  not  reach  my  ear.  Art  thou 
fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  fon  of  high  Finthormo  ! 
thou  didft  leave  me  on  a  rock,  but  my  foul  was 
full  of  thee.  Son  of  high  Finthormo  !  art  thou' 
fallen  on  thy  heath  ? 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears,  and  faw  the  bloody 
l"hield  of  Uthal ;  fhe  faw  it  in  Offian's  hand  j  her 
fteps  were  dif^raded  on  the  heath.  She  flew ; 
Ihe  found  him  j  flie  fell.  Her  foul  came  forth 
in  a  figh.  Her  hair  is  fpread  on  his  face.  My 
burfting  tears  defcend.  A  tomb  arofe  on  the 
unhappy ;  and  my  fong  was  heard. 

Rest,  haplefs  children  of  youth  !  at  the 
noifc  of  that  moify  ftream.  The  virgins  will  fee 
your  tomb,  at  the  chace,  and  turn  away  their 
weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  the  fong  ; 
the  voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heard  in  your 
praife.  The  daughters  of  Selma  Iball  hear  it ; 
and  your  renov.n  Iball  be  in  other  lands.— Refl, 
children  of  youth,  at  the  noife  of  the  molTy 
rtream. 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coaft.  The 
Jieroes  of  Eerrathon  convened.  We  brought 
Larthmor  to  his  halls  -,  the  feaft  of  ibells  was 
fpread.— I'hc  joy  of  the  aged  was  great ;  he 
looked   to   the   arms  of  his  fathers ;  the  arms 

whlcii 
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Which  he   left    in  his  hall,  when  the   pride  of 

Uthal    arofc. We    were    renowned    before 

Larthmor,  and  he  blcffed  the  chiefs  of  Morvenj 
but  he  knew  not  that  his  fon  was  low,  the 
{lately  ftrcngth  of  Uthal.  They  had  told,  that 
he  had  retired  to  the  woods,  with  the  tears  of 
grief;  they  had  told  it,  but  he  was  fjlent  in  the 
tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails  to  the 
roar  of  the  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to 
the  coaft,  and  his  bards  raifed  the  fong.  The 
joy  of  the  king  was  great,  he  looked  to  Rothma*s 
gloomy  heath ;  he  faw  the  tomb  of  his  fon  ; 
and  the  memory  of  Uthal  rofe. — — Who  of  my 
heroes,  he  faid,  lies  there :  he  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  kings  of  fpears  ?  Was  he  renowned 
in  my  halls,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe? 

Ye  are  filent,  ye  fons  of  Berrathon,  is  the 
king  of  heroes  low  ?— My  heart  melts  for  thee, 
O  Uthal ;  though  thy  hand  was  againft  thy  fa- 
ther.  O  that  I  had  remained   in  the  cave ! 

that   my   fon  had   dwelt  in   Finthormo  ! ^I 

might  have  heard  the  tread  of  his  feet,  when  he 
went  to  the  chace  of  the  boar. — I  might  have 
heard  his  voice  on  the  blafi:  of  my  cave.  Then 
vvovild  my  foul  be  glad  :  but  now  darkntfs 
dwells  in  my  halls. 

Bb  Such 
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Such  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alpin,  when  the 
arm  of  my  youth  was  ftrong  j  fuch  were  *  the 
a(5\ions  of  Tofcar,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Con- 
loch.  But  Tofcar  Is  on  his  flying  cloud  j  and  I 
am  alone  at  Lutha :  my  voice  is  like  the  laft 
found  of  the  wind,  when  it  forfakes  the  woods. 
But  Offian  fhall  not  be  long  alone,  he  fees  the 
mift  that  fhall  receive  his  ghoft.  He  beholds 
the  mift  that  fhall  form  his  robe,  when  he  ap- 
pears on  his  hills.  The  fons  of  little  men  fliall 
behold  me,  and  admire  the  ftature  of  the  chiefs 
of  old.  They  fhall  creep  to  their  caves,  and 
look  to  the  iky  with  fear  ;  for  my  ficps  Ihall  be 
in  the  clouds,  and  darknefs  fhall  roll  on  my 
fide. 

Lead,  fon  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his 
woods.  The  winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark 
wave  of  the  lake  refounds.  Bends  there  not  a 
tree  from  Mora  with  its  branches  bare?  It  bends^ 
fon  of  Alpin,  in  the  ruftling  blaft.  My  harp 
hangs  on   a  blafled  branch.     1  he  found  of  Its 

Ib-ings  is   mournfuL Does  the  wind  touch 

thee,  O  harp,  or  is  it  fome  paffing  ghoft  ! 

It  is  the  hand  of  Malvina !  but  bring  me  the 
harp,  fon  of  Alpin ;  another  fong  Ihall  rife. 
My  foul  lliall  depart  In  the  found;  my  fathers 

•  Ofliaa  fpeak^. 

iliali 
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Ihclll  hear  It  In  their  airy  hall.— Their  dim  faces 
Ihall  hang,  with  joy,  from  their  clouds ;  and 
their  hands  receive  their  fon. 

*  The  aged  oak  bends  over  tlic  flream.  It 
llghs  with  all  its  mofs.  The  withered  fern 
whiftles  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with 
Offian's  hair. — ■ — Strike  the  harp  and  raifc  thfi 
fong :  be  near,  with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds. 
Bear  the  mournful  found  away  to  Flngal's  airy 
hall.  Bear  it  to  Flngal's  hall,  that  he  may  hear 
the  voice  of  his  fon ;  the  voice  of  him  that 
praifed  the  mighty.-— The  blaft  of  the  north 
opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I  behold  thee  fit- 
ting on  mdft,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms. 
l"hy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant  : 
but  like  a  watery  cloud ;  when  we  fee  the  ftars 
behind  It  with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  flileld  Is 
like  the  aged  moon  :  thy  fword  a  vapour  half- 
kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and  feeble  Is  the  chief, 
who  travelled  in  brightnefs  before.— 

But  thy  fteps  -f  are  on  the  winds  of  the  de- 
fart,  and  the  ftorms  darken  in  thy  hand.     Thou 

takeft 

*  Here  begins  the  lyric  piece,  with  which,  traJition  fay^, 
Ofllan  concluded  his  poems.— It  is  fet  to  mufic,  and  Hill  fcmo  in 
the  north,  with  a  great  deal  of  wild  fimpHciiy,  but  little  variety 
of  found. 

f  This   magnificent  defcription  of  the  pcvcr  of  Finga]  over 

the  winds  and  llorms,  and  the  image  of  hii  taking  the  fun,  and 

B  b  2  hiding 
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takeft  the  fun  in  tliy  wrath,  and  hideft  hi ni  In 
thy  clouds.  The  fons  of  little  men  are  afraid  ; 
and  a  thoufand  Ihowcrs  defcend.— - 

But  when  tliou  comeft  forth  in  thy  mildnefs  j 
the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  courfe.  The 
fun  laughs    in  his  blue   fields  j    and   the  gray 

ftrcam  winds  in  its  valley. The  bullies  Ihake 

their  green  heads  in  the  wind.  The  roes  bound 
towards  the  defart. 

But  there  is  a -murmur  in  the  heath!  the 
ftormy  winds  abate!  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal. 

Long  has  it  been  abfent  from  mine  ear ! 

Come,  Offian,  come  away,  he  fays :  Fingal  has 
received  his  fame.  We  paffed  away,  like  flames 
that  had  Ih.one  for  a  feaibn,  our  departure  was 
in  renown.     Though  the  plains   of  our  battles 

hiding  him  in  the  clouds,  do  not  ccrrefpond  with  the  preceding 
paragraph,  where  he  is  reprefen:ed  as  a  feeble  ghoft,  and  no 
more  the  terror  of  the  valiant;  but  it  agrees  with  the 
notion  of  the  times  concerning  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  who,  it 
was  fuppofed,  had  the  command  of  the  winds  andllorms,  but  in 
combat  were  not  a  match  for  valiant  men. 

It  was  the  immoderate  praife  beftowed  by  the  poets  on  their 
departed  friends,  that  gave  the  firft  hint  to  fuperftition  to  deify 
the  deceafed  heroes ;  and  thofe  new  divinities  owed  all  their  at- 
tributes to  the  fancy  of  the  bard  who  fung  their  elegies. 

We  do  not  find,  that  tlie  praifes  of  Fingal  had  this  effed  upon 
his  countrymen  ;  but  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  idea  they  had 
of  power,  v\hich  they  always  conneded  with  bodily  ilrength  and 
pcrJ'onal  valour,  both  which  were  difiblved  by  death. 

arc 
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are  dark  and  filent;  our  fame  Is  in  the  four  gray 
ftoncs.  The  voice  of  Offian  has  been  lieard  ; 
and  the  harp  was  ftrung  in  Schiia.  —  Come 
Offian,  come  away,  he  fays,  and  fly  with  thy 
fathers  on  clouds. 

AxD  come  I  will,  thou  king  of  men  !  the 
life  of  Oilian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanilh  on  Cona; 
and  my  fteps  are  not  fcen  in  Selma.  Bclide  the 
ftone  of  Mora  I  fhall  fail  aflcep.  The  winds 
whiftling  in  my  grey  hair  fhall  not  waken  me. 

Depart  on  thy  wings,  O  wind  :  thou  canft 

not  difturb  the  reft  of  the  bard.  The  night  is 
long,  but  his  eyes  are  heavy ;  depart,  thou  rufl- 
ling  blaft. 

But  why  art  thou  fad,  fon  of  Fingal  ?  Why 
grows  the  cloud  of  thy  foul?  The  chiefs  of  other 
tlmes  are  departed  j  they  have  gone  without 
their  fame.  The  fons  of  future  years  fhall  pafs 
away  ;  and  another  race  arife.  The  people  are 
like  the  waves   of  ocean :  like  tlie  leaves  *  of 

wood}" 

*  The  fame  thought  may  be  found  almoft  in  the  fame  words, 
|n  Homer,  yi.  46. 

Ol'm  wjf^JMwc  yaiV)  rowi   xctl  av^fuv. 
T r.hc^iuacc  ^vn  lucoi   o   ^%l'yiyvlru^   uft,. 

Mr.  Pope  falls  (hort  of  his  original ;  in  particular  he  has 
omitted  altogether  the  beautiful  image  of  the  wind  brewing  the 
withered  leaves  on  the  ground. 

»  B  b  3  Like 
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woody  Morven,  tliey  pafs  away  in  the  ruftUng 
blaft,  and  otlier  leaves  lift  their  green  heads.— 

Did   thy  beauty   laft,  O  Ryno  *  ?  Stood  the 
flrei-igth    of  car-borne    Ofcar  ?    Fingal   himfclf 

palled 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  men  are  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 
Another  race  the  following  fpring  fupplies  j 
They  fall  fucccfiive,  and  fucccflive  rife. 

Pope. 

•  Ryno,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland,  in  the 
war  againft  Swaran,  [Fing.  b.  5.]  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  his  perfon,  his  fwiftnefs  and  great  exploits.  Minvane,  the 
daughter  of  Morni,  and  fifter  to  Gaul  fo  often  mentioned  in 
Oflian's  compofitions,  was  in  love  with  Ryno. — Her  lamentation 
over  her  lover  is  introduced  as  an  epifode  in  one  of  OfTian's 
great  poems.  The  lamentation  is  the  only  part  of  the  poem 
row  extant,  and  as  it  has  fome  poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjoined 
it  to  this  note.  The  poet  reprefents  Minvane  as  feeing,  from 
one  of  the  rocks  of  Morven,  the  fleet  of  Fingal  returning  from 
Ireland. 

OHE  blufning   fad,    from   Morven's  rocks,    bends  over  the 

darkly-rolling  fea.  ijhe  faw  the  youths  in  all  their  arms. — 
Where,  Ryno,  where  art  thou  ? 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low ! — That  pale  the  hero 
flew  on  clouds !  That  in  the  grafs  of  Morven's  hills,  his  feeble 
voice  was  heard  in  wind  ! 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen,  on  Ullin's  moffy  plains? 
Strong  was  the  arm  that  conquered  him  ! — Ah  me !  I  am  alone. 

Alone  I  will  not  be,  ye  winds  !  that  lift  my  dark-brown  hair. 
My  fighs  will  not  long  mix  with  your  (tream;  for  I  mufl:  fleep 
with  Ryno. 

I  fee  thee  not  with  beauty's  fteps  returning  from  the  chace.^ 
\}r)ie  night  is  round  Minvane's  love ;  and  filencc  dwells  with  Ryno. 

9  Where 
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pafTed  away  ;  and  the  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot 

his  ftcps. And  flialt  thou  remain,  aged  bard! 

when  the  mighty  have  failed  ? But  my  fame 

fhall  remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven; 
which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  florm,  and  re- 
joices in  the  courfe  of  the  wind. 

Where  arc  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow  ?  Thy  fhield  that 
was  fo  llrong  ?  'i'hy  fword  like  heaven's  defcending  fire?  The 
bloody  fpear  of  Ryno. 

I  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  fhip ;  I  fee  them  ftained  with  blood* 
—No  arms  ai-e  in  thy  narrow  hall,  O  darkly-dwelling  Ryno  ? 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay,  arife,  thou  king  of 
fpears !  arife,  the  hunters  are  abroad.  The  hinds  are  near  thee, 
Ryno  I 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away !  the  flumbering  king 
hears  thee  not !  The  hinds  bound  over  his  narrow  tomb ;  for 
death  dwells  round  young  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king !  and  Ileal  to  the  bed  of  thy 
repofe.     Minvane  will  lie  in  filence,  rear  her  {lumbering  Ryno. 

The  maids  fhall  feek  me ;  but  they  lliall  not  find  me  :  they 
fhall  follow  my  departure  with  fongs.  But  I  will  not  hear  you, 
O  maids :  I  fleep  with  fair-haired  Ryno. 


FINIS. 


Advertifement 

SINCE  the  printing  of  the  fecond  Edition,  Do£}or 
Warner  publiflied  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  Remarks  on 
the  Hijlory  of  Fingal  and  other  Poems  of  OJfian.  The 
Do£lor,  it  appears,  is  compiling  a  general  hiftory  of 
Ireland,  and  is  of  opinion  that  Offian,  and  the  heroes  he 
celebrates,  were  natives  of  that  country.  Ashe  has  advanc- 
ed no  argument  to  fupport  fo  fingular  an  opinion,  I  (liould 
have  pafled  over  his  pamphlet  in  filence,  had  he  not  too 
precipitately  accufed  me  of  a  falfe  quotation  from  O'Fla- 
herty.  I  had  faid,  in  a  note,  on  one  of  the  lefTer  poems 
of  Offian,  that  Fingal  is  cehbraicd  by  the  Irijh  hijlorians^fi^r 
his  wifdom  in  making  laivs,  his  poetical  genius,  and  his  fore^ 
knovjtedge  of  event s^  and  that  0' Flaherty  gees  fo  far  as  to  fay ^ 
'that  FingaPs  laws  were  extant,  when  he  (O^  Flaherty)  wrote 
his  Ogyfta,  The  Do6lor  denies  that  there  is  any  fuch 
thing  in  O'Flaherty  j  and  modefily  quotes  a  paflage  from 
the  fame  Author,  which  he  fuppofes,  I  have  mifrepre- 
fented.  I  fhall  here  give  the  whole  paragraph,  and  the 
world  will  judge  whether  the  Do£tor  has  not  been  too 
hafty  in  his  aflertions.  Finnius  ex  Auomid  filia  Thaddai, 
filius  Cuballi,  jurifprudeniia,  fiiper  qua  fcripta  ejus  hac- 
tenus  extant,  carminibus  palriis,  ^  ut  quidam  fenvit  pro- 
pheliis  celebcrrimus,  qui  ob  egregia  fua,  l^  militia:  fu^e,  faci'- 
nora  uherrimam  vulgo,  b"  postis  cotnminijeendi  n.aieriem  re- 
lii.quens,  a  nulla  atate  teti:ebitur.       Ogyg.  p.  338. 

As  the  Dodior  founds  his  claim  of  Offian  and  his  heroes, 
on  the  authority  of  fome  obfcure  pafTages  in  Keating  and 
O'Flaherty,  what  he  fays  on  the  fubject  ftands  felf-confuted, 
Thefe  writers  neither  meet  with,  nor  deferve  credit.  Credu- 
lous and  partial,  they  have  altogether  dilgraced  the  an- 
tiquities they  meanr  to  eftablifli.  Without  producing  re- 
cords, or  even  following  the  ancient  traditions  of  their 
country,  they  formed  an  ideal  fyftem  of  antiquity,  from 

legends 
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legends  of  modern  invention.  Sir  James  Ware,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  his  refearches,  after  the  monuments  of  the 
Irifli  hiftory,  and  had  collected  all  the  real,  and  pretendedly 
ancient  manufcripts,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  his  nation, 
rejects  as  mere  fiftion  and  romance,  all  that  is  faicf  con- 
cerning the  times  before  Saint  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of 
Leogaire,  in  the  fifth  century.  I  fliall  tranfcribe  the  paf- 
fage,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  are  compiling  the  hiftory 
of  Ireland  from  the  earUeJl  nges,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
caution  them,  not  to  look  upon  the  antiquities  of  that  coun- 
try, through  the  falfe  mediums  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty, 
Per  exigunm  fuperejfe  notitiam  rerum  in  Hybet  nia  gejiarum 
ante  exorlam  ihi  evangelil  auroram  liquido  conjiat,  Neque 
me  latet  a  vin's  nonnutlis  doEi'is  plaraqite  qua  de  antiquorihus 
illis  temporibus  ante  S.  Patricii  in  Hybcrniam  adventum  tra- 
dunlttr^  t  an  qu  am  figment  a  ejje  explofa.  Notandum  quidem  de- 
fcriptionei  fere  omnium  qua;  de  illis  temporibus  (antiquioribus 
diio)  extant^  opera   effe  pojleriorum  feculorum,  • 

Waraeus  de  antiq.  Przef.  p.  r. 

I  muft  obferve  that  the  Doctor's  claiming  Oflian's 
poems  (p.  8.)  in  forma  pauperis,  not  onV  invalidates  his 
caufe,  but  is  alfo  no  very  genteel  compliment  to  the  Irifh 
nation.  I  am  far  from  being  of  his  opinion,  that  that  na- 
tion can  produce  no  monument  of  genius,  but  the  works  of 
Ofiian,  (hould  thefe  be  tacitly  ceded  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  Ireland  has  produced  men 
of  great  and  diftinguifhed  abilities,  which,  notwithftanding 
the  Dofior's  prefent  opinion,  1  hope,  will  appear  from  his 
own  hiftory,  even  though  he,  confelledly,  docs  not  undcr- 
ftand  the  language,  or  ancicnp:ecprds  of  that  country. 


